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PREFACE 

Thb revdutionary unrest which to-day afiOicts the oi- 
txre worid goes far deeper than is generally supposed. 
Its root-cause is not Russian BoMievik propaganda, 
nor the late war, nor the French Revolution, but a 
process of racial impoverishment, whidi destroyed the 
great civilizationa of the past and which threatens to 
destroy our own. 

This grim bligbt of civilized society has been correct^ 
diagnosed only in recent years. The momentous bio- 
logical discoveries of the past generation have revealed 
the true workings of those hitherto mysterious laws of 
life on which, in the last analysis, all human activity 
dq>end8. 

In the light of these biological disooveries, confirmed 
and amplified by investigations in other fields of science, 
eepeciaify psychok^, iSi political and social problems 
need to be re-examined. 

Such a re-examination of one of these problems — the 
problem of social revolution — ^has been attonpted in 
the present book. 

LOTTHBOP STODDABO. 

IZUNI, MAflBA UHUBW W, 

Hudi so, 1992. 
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THE BEVOIT AGAINST CIVIIIZATION 

CHAPTER I 

THE BURDEN OP CIVILIZATION 

CiTiLiz&TiON Is the flowering of the human species. It 
is both a recent and a fragOe thing. The first glimmer- 
ings of genuine civilization appeared only eight or ten 
thousand years ago. This may seem a long lime. It 
does not seem so long when we remember that behind 
civilization's dawn lies a vast night of barbarism, of sav- 
agery, of bestiality, estimated at half a million years, 
since the ape-man E^iambled forth from the steaming 
murk of tropic forests, and, scowling and blinking, raised 
his eyes to the stars. 

Civilization is complex. It involves the existence of 
human commimities characterized by political and social 
oiganization; dominating and utilizing natural forces; 
adapting themselves to the new man-made environment 
thereby created; possessing knowledge, refinement, arts, 
and sciences; and (last, but emphaticaUy not least) com- 
posed of individuals capable of sustaining this elaborate 
cronplex and of handing it on to a capable posterity. 

This last consideration is, in fact, the crux of the whole 
matter; the secret of success; the secret, likewise, of 
those tragic failures which perplex and sadden the stu- 
dent of history. Man's march athwart the ages has been, 
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ventioDs but also discovering others of a higher order, 
like speedi or even non-material concepta from which 
sprang the rudiments of social and political existence. 
All this occurred while man was stiU a savage. With 
the next stage— barbarism — came fresh discoveries, like 
agriculture and the smelting of metals, t<^etiier with a 
variety of new ideas (espedally the momentous art of 
writing), ^riiich brou^t mankind to the threshold of 
civilization. 

Now it is obvious that at this st^e of his development 
man was a vastiy different creature from the bestial being 
of eariier times. Starting frcmi naked destitution and 
brutish ignorance, man had gradually gathered to him- 
self an increasing mass of tools, possessions, and ideas. 
This made life mudi more comfortable and agreeable. 
But it also made life much more complex. Such a life 
required vastly more effort, intelligence, and character 
than had the instinctive, animal existence of primeval 
days. In other words, long before the dawn of true civili- 
zation, the burden of progress had begun to weig^ upon 
mankind. 

Indeed, even the first light burdens had in some cases 
proved too heavy to be borne. Not all the branches of 
the human species attained the threshold of civilization. 
Some, indeed, never readied even the limits of savagery. 
Existing survivals of low-type savage man, such as the 
Bushmen of South Africa and the Australian "Black- 
fellowB," have v^etated for countless ages in primeval 
squalor and seem incapable of riang even to tiie level 
of baibarism, much less to that of dvilization. It is f(n^ 
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tunate for the future of mankind that most of these sur- 
vivals from the remote paet are to-day on the verge of 
e3rtincti<m. Their persistence and possible incorporation 
into h^her stocks woiild produce the most depressive 
and retrogressive results. 

Much more serious is the problem presented by those 
far more numerous stocks which, while transcending the 
plane of mere savagery, have stopped at some level of 
barbarism. Not only have these stocks never originated 
a civHizataon themselves, but they also seem constitu- 
tionally incapable of assimilating the civilization of 
others. Deceptive veneers of ci^zation may be ac- 
quired, but revereion to congenital barbarism ultimately^ 
takes place. LTo such barbarian stocks belong many of \ 
the peoples of Asia, the American Indians, and the 
African n^roes. These congenital barbarians have al- 
ways been dangerous foes of progress. Many a promis- 
ing civilization has been ravaged and ruined by barbarians 
without the wit to rebuild what they had destroyed. To- 
day, the progress of science may have freed our own civi- 
lization &om the peril of armed conquest by barbarian 
hordes; nevertheless, these peoples still threatei^ ys with 
the subtler menace of "pacific ^^thitlon.'^ ''TTsually 
hi^y prolific, often endowed with extraordinary phys- 
ical vigor, and able to migrate easily, owing to modem I 
facilities of transportation, the\more backward peoples ; 
of the earth tend increaongly to seek the centres of dvi- ' 
lization, attracted thither by the high wages and easier 
Hving conditions which there prevail. XbfiJA&ULfitJUfilL 
lower elements into civilized .societies is an -ttagtSEated 
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disaster . It. upsets living staadardB, socially steriliz efi 
t he higher native stocks, and if (as usually happenfi in 
th g long run) int erbreed ing occurs, the racial foupd a^ 
tions of civihzation are undermined, and the mongrelized 



popu lation, unable to bear the burden, sinks to a low er 
plane^ 

" So much for savagery and barbarism. Now what 
about civilization? For the last ei^t or ten thousand 
years civilizations have been appearing all the way from 
Eastern Asia to Europe and North Africa. At first these 
civilizations were loc^ — ^mere points of light in a vast 
night of barbarism and savagery. They were also iso- 
lated; the civilizations of Egypt, Chaldea, India, and 
China developing separately, with slight influence upon 
each other. But gradually civilizations spread, met, 
interacted, synthesized. Finally, in Europe, a great 
civilizing tide set in, first displaying itself in the "Clas- 
sic" civiKzation of Greece and Rome, and peraistiog 
down to the "Western Civilization" of our own days. 

A remarkable fact about civilization is its intensifica- 
tion of features already observed on the savage and bar- 
barian planes. The civilized man has vastly more secu- 
rity, power, opportunity, comfort, leisure, than has the 
barbarian or the savage; he has amassed a wealth of 
instruments, possessions, and ideas infinitely transcend- 
ing the paltry hoards of earUer da>-3; he lives in a "man- 
made" environment astoundingly diiferent from the 
"state of natiue." This is especially true of modem 
Western civilization. Our civilization may be inferior 
to othere in some respects. It may lack the beauty of 
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tiie Greek, the durability of the Chinese, the spirituality 
of the Medieval. But in dynamic energy, in mastery 
over the forces of nature, and in all-round efficiency it 
far transcends anything the world has ever seen. 

In fact, within the past century we have broken the 
age-old tempo of material progress and have leaped 
clear over into a new self-made world. Down to a trifle 
over a century ago man's material progress had been a 
gradual — a very gradiial — evolution. His tools, though 
more numerous, were mainly elaborations of those dis- 
covered by his remote ancestors. A few instruments like 
the printing-press and the mariner's compass were about 
the only notable innovations. Man's control over natural 
resources had likewise not greatly expanded. With the 
exception of gunpowder, he had tapped no new sources 
of material enei:gy since veiy ancient times. His chief 
source of power was muscle, animal and human (do we 
not still reckon in "horsfr^wwer"?), and, for the rrat, he 
filled his atais with the breeze and turned clum^ water- 
wheels by u^g brooks and streams. But the ancients 
had done all these things. As for methods of communica- 
tion, they had, if anything, deteriorated. In the year 
1800, there was no system of highways which equalled 
the Roman roads, no posting-service as quick as Cssar's, 
no method of signalling which coxdd compare with the 
8em^>hore "telegraphy" of the Persians, and probably 
no ship which could not have been overhauled by a Fhoe- 
mdan ^lley in a moderate sea. 

Suddenly, astoundingly, all was dianged. The hidden 
forces of nature yielded themselves wholesale, as though 
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at the wave of a magician's wand. Steam, electricity, 
petrol, and a whole series of mysterious "rays" and 
"waves" gave man powers of which he had not even 
dreamed. These powers were promptly harnessed to 
innumerable machines which soon transformed every 
phase of himian existence. Production and transporta- 
tion were alike revolutionized, distance was well-nigh 
abolished, and the very planet shrunk to the measure of 
himian bands. In other words, man suddenly entered a 
new material world, differing not merely in degree but in 
kind from that of his grandfathers. 

Now all this inspired modem man with that spirit of 
confidence and optimistic hope in an illimitably glorious 
future which characterized the greater part of the nine- 
teenth centxuy. And yet, a little reflection and a modi- 
cum of historical knowledge should have made intelligent 
persons do some hard thinking. Modem civilization was 
not the first civilization. It was merely the last of a long 
series of civilizations which had bloomed gloriously — and 
had then stagnated, decayed, or utterly perished. Fur- 
thermore, save for a few exceptional cases where civiliza- 
tions were uprooted in their prime by a blast of foreign 
conquest, the basic cause of disaster was always a decline 
or breakdown from within. 

Here, obviously, was food for thou^t. And, as a 
matter of fact, a laige number of thoughtful persons 
gave the matter their eamest consideration. Was our 
glorious modem civilization ultimately destined to be 
"one with Nineveh or l^re"? So it might seem: im- 
lesB, perchance, ours turned out to be the "exception 
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iriiich proves the rule." But what, then, was this "rule" 
iriiich foredoomed all cavilizatioos to eventual decline T 
Despite much theorizing, the answers were not convino- 
ing. Certain thinkers elaborated "The Law of Civiliza- 
tion and Decay." This fatalistic theory asserted that 
mvHizations, like individuals, have their cycle of youth, 
maturity, senescence, and death. But what was the 
cycle ? Same civilizations, like those of Egypt and China, 
endured for thousands of years, others for centuries; 
still others for a few brief generations. Obviously, no 
statistical curve could here be plotted, and the idea was 
discredited. Of course, other theories were elaborated. 
The ruin of civilizations was variously ascribed to luxury, 
vice, town life, irreligion, and much more besides. Yet 
all these theories somehow failed to satisfy. They might 
be shown to have been contributing causes in particular 
cases, but they could not account universally for the 
phenomena of declining civilization. 

Within the past two decades, however, the rapid prog- 
ress of biol<^cal knowledge has thrown a flood of light 
on this vexed question, and has enabled us to frame a 
theory so in accordance with known facts that it seema 
to offer substantially the correct answer. 
l/And t.hJH answer is that, in the last analysis, civiliza- 
tion always depends upon the qualities of the people who 
are the bearers of it. All these vast accumulations of in- 
struments and ideas, massed and welded into marvellous 
structures rising harmoniously in glittering majesty, rest 
i^n living foundations— upon the men and women who 
ereste and sustain them. So long as those men and 
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women are able to support it, the structure rises, broad- 
based and serene; but let the living foundations prove 
unequal to their task, and the mightiest civilization sags, 
crac^, and at last crashes down into chaotic ruin. 

Civilization thus depends absolutely upon the quality of 
its hiunan supporters. Mere numbers mean nothiog. The 
most brilliant civilization the world has ever seen arose 
in Athena — a tiny community where the number of free- 
men (i. e., genuine Athenians) numbered perhaps 50,000 
all told. We therefore see that, for civilization to arise 
at aJl, a superior human stock is first necessary; while to 
perfect, or even to maintain that civilization, the human 
stock must be kept superior. And these are reqiiire- 
ments more exacting than might be imagioed. Survey- 
ing human history, we find that superior stocks are the 
exception rather than the rule. We have already seen 
how many races of men have never risen above the planes 
of savagery or barbarism, while relatively few races have 
shown the ability to create high and enduring civilizations. 

Purthennore, even inside the superior nKoal groups 
there exists a similar differentiation. When we speak of 
a "superior race" we do not imply that all the members 
of that race stand on the same lofty plane. Of course, 
the average level runs higher than do the averages of 
less favored races. But besides this statistical considera- 
tion thore is the even more important fact that within 
the hi^er group itsdf there exist a relatively large num- 
ber of very superior individuals, characterized by unusual 
energy, ability, talent, or genius. It is this ^lite which 
leavens the group and initiates progress. Here, again, we 
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Bee the supreme importance of quality. In no human 
society has the percentage of reaJly superior individuals 
ever been large — ^in fact, their percentage has been always 
etatistically n^;li^ble. Their influence, however, has 
been incalculable. Athens was not made up of Flatos or 
Xenophons: it had its quota of dullards, knaves, and 
foola — as is vividly shown in the inunortal satires of Aris- 
tophanes. Yet tiie dynamic power of its 6lite made 
Athens the glory of the world, and only when the Athe- 
nian stock ceased to produce superiors did Athens sink 
into insignificanoe. 

Thus we see that civilization depends absolutely upon 
quality, while quality, in turn, depends upon inheritance. 
Environment may bring out all there is in a man, but 
heredity predetermines what there is to bring. We now 
b^in to see the fallacy of such fatalistic notions as "The 
Law of Gvilization and Decay." Civilizations, unlike 
living organisms, have no appointed cycle of life and 
death. Given a high-type stock producing an adequate 
quota of superior individuals, and a civilization might 
beinmiortal. 

Why, then, has this never occurred? It has not oc- 
curred maioly because of three destructive tendencies 
iriiich have always, sooner or later, brought civilizations 
to decline and r^in. Iliese three tendencies are: (1) the 
tendency to structural overloading; (2) the tendency to 
biolt^cal r^iression; (3) the tendency to atavistic re- 
volt. Here are the three grim Nemeses that have dogged 
the footeteps of the most promising peoples. Let us con- 
aider tiiem in turn. 
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We have observed how civilizations, as they progresB, 
inevitably become more complex. Eadi succeeding gen- 
eration elaborates the social environment of the past, 
makes fresh additions, and passes it on to the next gen- 
eration, which repeats the process m turn. This ability 
to transmit social acquirements, both material and men- 
tal, is one of the chief points marking man off from the 
animals. It has, in fact, been happily termed "sodal 
heredity." Because of "social heredity" each, human 
generation is able to start at a higher environment level, 
and is not forced, like the animals, to depend upon in- 
stinct and blind experience. Indeed, "social heredity" 
forms the bafds of all those theories which assert that 
environment is the chief factor in human progress uid 
which minimize true (i. e., biological) heredity as a minor 
or even a negligible factor. 

TTiese "environmentalist" arguments, however, omit 
one esBCTitial fact which vitiates their conclusions. This 
fact is that, while hereditary qualities are implanted in 
the individual with no action on his part, social acquire- 
ments are taken over only at the cost of distinct effort. 
How great this effort may become is eaaily seen by the 
long years of strenuous mental labor required in modem 
youth to assimilate the knowledge already gained by 
adxilts. That old saying, "There is no royal road to 
learning," illustrates the hard fact that each succe»- 
■ive generation must tread the same thorny path if the 
acquirements of the past are to be retiiined. Of course, 
it is obvious that the more acquirements increase, the 
Iwiger and steeper the path must be. And this raisefl the 
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f]ueiy: May there not come a point where the youthful 
travcdler will be xmable to scale the height — ^where the 
effort required will be beyond his powers? 

WeU, this is precisely what has happened numberless 
times in the past. It is happening to multitudes of in- 
dividuals about us every day. When it occurs on a suf- 
ficiently grand scale we witness those social regressions 
of «itire communities which we call a "decline in civili- 
satJoD." A "decline in civilization" means that the 
social aivironmoit has outrun inherited capacity. Fur- 
thermore, the grim frequency of such declines throughcFut 
hjstoiy seems to show that in every highly developed 
society the increadngly mafisive, complex superstructure 
of civilization tends to overload the human foundations. 

Now why does this overloading in high civilizations 
always tend to take place ? For the very simple reason 
that the complexity (and, therefore, the burden) of a 
civilization may increase with tremendous rapidity to an 
inconceivable d^ree; whereas the capacity of its human 
bearers remuns virtually constant or positively declines. 

The sobering truth was until recently obscured by the 
wide-spread behef (first elaborated about a century ago 
by the French scientist Lamarck) that acquired char- 
acteristics were inherited. In other words, it used to be 
tbou£^t that the acquirements of one generation could 
be passed on by actual inheritance to the next. La- 
marck's theoiy excited enthusiastic hopes, and young 
men contemplating matrimony used to go in for "high 
thinking" in order to have brainy sons, while expectant 
mothoTB inqnred their months of gestation by reading 
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the classics, confident that their offq)ring would be bora 
with a marked taste for good literature. To-day this 
amiable doctrine is exploded, virtually all biolc^ists now 
agreeing that acquired characteristics are not inherited. 

An abundant weight of evidoice proves that, diuing 
the entire historic period at any rate, mankind has made 
no racial progress in either physical power or brain ca- 
pacity. The skeletal remains of the ancients show them 
to have possessed brains and bodies fully equal to our 
own. And these anatomical observations are confirmed 
by the teachings of history. The earhest civilized peoples 
of whom we have any knowledge displayed «4)acities, 
initiative, and imagination quite comparable to ours. Of 
course, their stock of social experience was very much 
less than ouis, but thdr inherent quaUties cannot be 
deemed inferior. Certainly those ancient peoples pro- 
duced their full share of great men. Can we show greater 
philosophers than Plato or Aristotle, greater scientists 
than Archimedes or Ptolemy, greater generals than Csesar 
or Alexander, greater poets than Homer or Hesiod, greater 
^iritual guides than Buddha or Jesus? Surely, the peo- 
ples who produced such immortal personalities ranked 
not beneath us in the biological scale. 

But if this be so; if even the highest human types have 
made no perc^tible biological advance during the last 
ten thousand years; what does this mean? It means 
that all the increasingly vast superstructures of civiliza- 
tion which have arisen during those millrauiia have 
been raised on similar human foimdations. It means 
that mrai have been called upon to cany heavier loads 
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with no correlative increase of strength to bear them. 
The glitter of civilization has so blinded us to the inner 
truth of things that we have long believed that, as a dvi- 
lizatioD progressed, the quality of the human stock con- 
cerned in building it progressed too. In other words, 
we have imagine d tha t we saw an improving race , where- 
as all we actually saw was a race expraadng itself \md er 
improvmg conditions . 

A dangerous delusion, this ! Especially for us, whose 
civilization is the most complex the world has ever seen, 
and whose burden is, therefore, the heaviest ever borne. 
If past civilizations have crushed men beneath the load, 
what may happen to our civihzation, and ourselves? 

Our analyas has thus far shown that civilizations tend 
toward structural overloading, both from thdr own in- 
creasmg complexily and also from the influence of other 
civilizations, which add sudden strains and stresses 
hithato imknown. Evrai if this were the only danger 
to which civilizations were exposed, the matter would 
be serious enou^. But the problem is more complex. 
We have already indicated that other destructive ten- 
dencies exist. To the second of these tendencies— biolog- 
ical regression — ^let us now turn. 

Up to this point we have viewed civilization munly in 
its structural aspect. We have estimated its pressure 
upon the human foundations, and have provisionally 
tnaied these foundations as fixed quantities. But that 
is only one phase of the problem, because civilization 
exerts upon its living bearers not merely mechanical, but 
also vital influences of the profoundest significance. And, 
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unfortunately, these vital influences are mainly of a de- 
structive character. The stem truth of the matter is 
that civiUzatioD tends to impair the innate qualities <3i 
its human bearers; to use up strong stocks; to unmake 
those very racial values which first enabled a people to 
undertake ita civilizing task. 

Let VB see how this comes about. 

Consider, first, man's condition before the advrait of 
civilization. Far, far back in its life history the himoan 
species und^went a profound differentiation. Fossil 
bones tens of thousands of years old, show mankind al- 
ready divided into distinct races differing markedly not 
merely in bodily structure but also in brain capacily, 
and hence in intdligence. This differentiation probably 
b^an early and proceeded rapidly, mnce biology teaches 
us that species are plastic when new, gradually losing 
this plasticity as they "set" with time and develqiment. 

However, at whatever rate it proceeded, differentiatioa 
went on for untold ages, operating not only betweoi 
separate races but also within the various stocks, so that 
each stock came to consist of many "strains" vaiying 
considerably from one another in both physical and men- 
tal capacity. 

Now the fate of these strains depended, not iqwn 
chance, but upon the veiy practical question whether 
or not they could survive. And ance man was th«x liv- 
ing in the "state of nature," qualities like strength, in- 
telhgence, and vigor were absolutely necessaiy for life, 
while weakness, dulness, and d^eneracy spelled speedy 
death. Accordin^y, individuals endowed with the for- 
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mer qualities survived and bred fieeiy, whereas those 
handicapped by the latter qualities perished oftener aod 
left fewer offspring. Thus, age after age, nature imposed 
upon man her individually stem but racially beneficent 
will; eliminating the we^, and preserving and multi- 
plying the strong. Surely, it is the most striking proof 
of human differentiation that races should display such 
inequalities after imdergoing so long a selective process 
80 much the same. 

However, differentiated mankind remained, and at 
last the more gifted races began to create civilizations. 
Now civilization wrought profound changes, the most 
important of which was a modification of the process of 
selection for survival. So long as man was a savage, or 
even a barbarian, nature continued to select virtually 
unhindoed according to her imm^norial plan — ^that of 
eliminating the weak and preserving the strong. But 
civilization meant a change from a "natxnal" to a more 
or less artificial, man-made environment, in which natural 
selection was increasingly modified by "social" selection. 
And social selection altered survival values all along the 
line. In the first place, it enabled many weak, stupid, 
and d^;enerate persons to live and beget children who 
would have certainly perished in the state of nature, or 
even on the savage and barbarian planes. Upon the 
strong the effect of social selection was more subtle but 
equally important. The strong indimdual sxu-vived even 
better tiian before — bid he tended to have fewer children. 

The reason for this lessened fecundity of the superior 
was that civilization opened up to them a whole new 
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range of opportunities and responsibilities. Under primi- 
tive conditions, opportunities for sdf-expressioD were 
few and simple, the most prized being desirable mates 
and sturdy offspring. Among savages and barbarians 
the choicest women and many children are the acknowl- 
edged perquisites of the successful, and the successful are 
those men endowed with qualities like strength, vigor, 
and resoim»ful intelligence, vMch are not only essential 
for continued survival xmder primitive conditions, but 
which are equally essential for the upbuilding and main- 
tenance of civilization. In short, when a people enters 
the stage of civilization it is io the pink of condition, 
because natural selection has for ages been multiplying 
superior strains and eliminating inferiors. 

Such was the high biological level of the selected stocka 
which attained the plane of civilization. But, as time 
passed, the situation altered. The successful superiors 
who stood in the vanguard of progress were alike allured 
and constrained by a host of novel influences. Power, 
wealth, luxury, leisure, art, science, learning, govern- 
ment — ^these and many other matters increasingly com- 
phcated life. And, good or bad, temptations or respon- 
sibiUties, they all had this la common: that they tended 
to divert human eneigy from racial ends to individual 
and social ends. 

Now this diverted energy flowed mainly from the 
superior etrdns in the population. Upon the successful 
superior, civilization laid both her highest gifts and her 
heaviest burdens. The effect upon the individual was, of 
courae, striking. Powerfully stimulated, he put forth his 
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inherited energies. Glowing with the fire of achievement, 
he advanced both himself and his civilization. But, in 
this very fire, he was apt to be racially consumed. Ab- 
sorbed in personal and social matters, racial matters 
were n^ected. Late marriage, fewer children, and celi- 
bacy combined to thin the ranks of the successful, 
dimmish the niunber of superior strains, and thus grad- 
ually impoverish the race. 

Meanwhile, as the nimibers of the superior diminished, 
the numbers of the inferior increased. No longer ruth- 
lessly weeded t^ naturai selection, the inferior survived 
and multiplied. 

'Here, then, was what had come to pass: instead of 
dying off at the base and growing at the top, civilized 
society was dying at the top and spreading out below. 
The residt of this dual process was, of course, as disastrous 
as it was inevitable. Drained of its superiois, and satu- 
rated with dullards and degenerates, the stock could no 
longer support its civilization. And, the upper layers of 
the human foundation having withered away, the civi- 
lization either sank to a lower level or collapsed in utter 
luin. The stock had regressed, "gone back," and the 
civilization went back too. 

Such are the workings of that fatal tendency to biolog- 
ical r^ression which has blighted past civilizations. Its 
effects on our own civilization and the peculiar perils 
i^^ch these entail will be discussed in subsequent ch^)- 
tem. One further point should, however, be here noted. 
TloB is the irreparable character of racial impoverish- 
ment. Once a stock has been thoroughly drained of its 
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superior strains, it sinks into pennanent mediocrity, and 
can never again either create or support a high civiliza- 
tion. Physically, the stock may survive; unfortimately 
for human progress, it only too often does survive, to 
contaminate better breeds of men. But ment^y and 
spiritually it is played out and can never revive— save, 
perchance, through some age-long process of biological 
restoration akin to that seen in the slow reforesting of 
a mountain range stripped to the bare rock. 

We have observed that civilizations tend to fall both 
by their own increasing weight and by the decay of their 
human foundations. But we have indicated that there 
exists yet another destructive tendency, which may be 
termed "atavistic revolt." Let us see precisely what 
this implies. 

Civilization depends upon superior racial stocks. But 
stocks are made up of individuals, who, far from being 
precisely equal, differ widdy in qualities and capacities. 
At one end of the human scale are a number of superior 
individuals, at the other end a number of inferior in- 
dividuals, while between the two extremes stands the 
mass of intermediate individuals, who likewise grade up 
or down the scale. 

Of course, these "superiors," "inferiors," and "inter- 
mediates," are not parked off by clear-cut lines; on the 
contrary, they shade imperceptibly into each other, and 
between the classes there lie intermediate zones com- 
posed of "border-line" individuals whose exact classi- 
fication is hard to determine. Nevertheless, these dassee 
do exist, just as day and night exist. At dawn or twi* 
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light, we cannot say of any particular minute: "This is 
day, and next minute niU be night." Yet day and night 
are facta of transcendent importance, and we accordingly 
grade the hours into categories of light and darkness 
which, though slightly arbitrary, are essentially true. 

Now, among our human categories we have observed 
tiiat progress is primarily due to the superiors. It is 
they who found and further civilizations. As for the 
intermediate mass, it accepts the achievements of its 
creative pioneers. Its attitude is receptive. This re- 
ceptivity is due to the fact that most of the intermediate 
grades are near enough to the superiors to understand 
and assimilate what the superiors have initiated. 

But what about the inferiors? Hitherto we have not 
analyzed their attitude. We have seen that they are 
incapable of either creating or furthering civilization, 
and are thus a negative hindrance to progress. But the 
inferiors are not mere negative factors in civilized life; 
they are also positive — in an inverse, destructive sense. 
The inferior elements are, instinctively or consciously, 
the enemies of civilization. And they are its enemies, 
not by chance, but because they are more or less wn- 
civUizable. We must remember that the level of society 
never coincides with the levels of its human units. 
The social level is a sort of compromise — a balance of 
constituent forces. This very fact implies that the in- 
dividuals must be differentially spaced. And so it is. 
Superior individuals stand above the social level ; some- 
times far above that level — whence the saying about men 
"ahead of theor times." But what about men "behind 
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their times"? They have always been numerous, and, 
the higher the civilization, the more of them there are 
apt to be. 

The truth is that aa a civilization advances it leaves 
behind miiltitudes of human beings who have not the 
capadly to keep pace. The laggards, of course, vaiy 
greatly among themselves. Some are congenital savages 
or barbarians; men who could not fit into any civiliza- 
tion, and who consequently fall behind from the start. 
These are not "d^enerates"; they are "primitives," 
carried over Into a social environment in which they do 
not belong. They must be deariy distinguished from 
the true d^enerates: the imbedle, the feeble-minded, 
the neurotic, the insane — all those melancholy waste- 
products which every Uving epecies excretes but which 
are promptly extirpated in the state of nature, ^ereas 
in hiunan societies they are too often preserved. 

Moreover, besides primitives and degenerates, civili- 
zation by its veiy advance automatically condenms fresh 
multitudes to the ranks of the "ioferior." Just as "primi- 
tives" who would be quite at home in savage or barbarian 
enviroimients are alien to any sort of civilization, so, many 
individuals who rub along well enough in dvilizaUon's 
early phases have neither the wit nor the moral fibre to 
meet the sterner demands of high, complex dviHzationB. 
Most poignant of all is the lot of the "border-linera"— 
those who jusf fail to achieve a social order, which th^ 
can comprehend but in which they somehow cannot soo- 
ceed. 

Such are the ranks of the inferior— the vast army of 
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the unadaptable and the inc^able. Let me again em- 
phasize that "inferior" does not necessarily mean "de- 
generate." The d^enerate are, of comw, included, but 
the word "inferior" is a relative term signifying "be- 
low" or "beneath," in this case meaning persons beneath 
or below the standard of civilization. The word inferior 
has, however, been so often employed aa a synonym for 
d^enerate that it tends to produce confusion of thought, 
and to avoid this I have coined a term which seems to 
describe collectively all those kinds of persons whom I 
have just discussed. This term is Tfie Under-Man — the 
man who measures under the standards of capacity and 
adaptabihty imposed by the social order in which he 
Uvee. And this term I shall henceforth employ. 

Now how does the Under-Man look at civilization? 
TTiis civilization offers him few benefits and fewer hopes. 
It usually affords him little beyond a meagre subsistence. 
And, sooner or later, he instinctively senses that he is 
a failure; that civilization's prizes are not for him. But 
this civilization, which withholds benefits, does not hed- 
tate to impose burdens. We have previously stated that 
dvilization's heaviest burdens are borne by the superior. 
Absolutely, this is true; relativdy, the Under-Man's 
inlxinsicidly lighter burdens fed heavier because of his 
innate incapacity. The very discipline of the social order 
qppreaaes the Under-Man; it thwarts and chastises him 
at eveiy turn. To wild natures society is a torment, 
wh3e the congoiital caveman, placed in civilization, is 
always in trouble and usually in jaO. 

AH this seems to be inevitable. But, in addition to 
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these social handicaps, the Under-Man often suffers from 
the action of bettei^placed individuals, who take advan- 
t^e of his weakness and incapacity to exploit him and 
drive him down to social levels even lower than those 
which he would normally occupy. 

Such is the Under-Man's unhappy lot. Now, what is 
his attitude toward that civilization from wtdch he has 
so little to hope? What but instinctive opposition and 
discontent? TTiese feelings, of course, vary all the way 
from dull, unreasoning dislike to flaming hatred and re- 
bellion. But, in the last analysis, they are directed not 
merely against imperfections in the social order, imt 
against the social order itself. This is a point which is 
rarely mentioned, and still more rarely understood. Yet 
it is the meat of the whole matter. We must realize 
clearly that the basic attitude of the Under-Man is an 
instinctive and natural rewU against civilization. The 
refonn of abuses may diminish the intensity of social 
discontent. It may dso diminish the numbers of the 
discontented, because social abuses precipitate into Uie 
depths many persons who do not really belong there; 
persons who were innately capable of achieving the socifJ 
order if they had had a fair chance. But, excluding all 
such anomalous cases, there remains a vast residue of 
unadaptable, depreciated humanity, essentially undvi- 
lizable and incorrigibly hostile to civilization. Eveiy 
society engenders within itself hordes of savages and 
barbwians, ripe for revolt and ever ready to pour forUi 
and destroy. 

In nonnal times these elements of chaos go almost 
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unpereeived. Civilization automatically evolves strong 
eo<nal controls which keep down the antisocial elements. 
For one thing, the civilized man instinctively supports 
his civilization, just as the Under-Man instinctively op- 
poses it; and when civilization is threatened, its sup- 
porters instantly rise in its defense. Again, society 
mftinfAiTia a permanent standing army (composed of 
policemen, soldiers, judges, and others), which is usually 
quite capable of keeping order. The mere presence of 
this standing army deters the antisocial elements from 
mass action. Desperate individuals, of course, break 
forth into crime, but society hunts them down and elimi- 
nates them by prison and the scaffold. 

The Under-Man may thus be controlled. But he re- 
mains; he multiplies; he bides his time. And, now and 
then, his time comes. When a civilization falters beneath 
its own weight and by the decay of its human founda- 
tions; when its structure is shaken by the storms of war, 
dissension, or calamity; then the long-repressed forces 
of atavistic revolt gather themselves together for a 
spring. 

And (noteworthy fact !) such revolts usually have able 
leaders. That is what makes them so formidable. This 
revolutionary officers-corps is mainly composed of three 
significant types: the "border-liner," the "disinherited," 
and the "mie^ded superior." Let us consider them in 
turn. 

We have already noted the "border-liner," the man 
who cannot quite "make good." We have seen how hard 
is bis lot and how hotly he turns against that social order 
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which he just fails to achieve. Most of such persons fail 
because of some fatal defect— a taint of character or 
amenta] "twist." In other respects they may be veiy 
superior, and possess brilliant talents which thejr can use 
against society with powerful ^ect. 

We have also noted the "disinherited," the man in- 
nately capable of civilized success but cast into the 
depths by social injustice or individual wrong-doing. 
Deprived of their birthright, the disinherited are like- 
wise apt to be bitter foes of society. They enlist gladly 
in the arm; of chaos (where they do not really bdong), 
and if they possess marked talents they may be veiy 
dangerous enemies. 

Lastly, there is the "misguided superior." He is a 
strange phenomenon! Placed by nature in the van of 
civilization, he goes over to its enemies. This seems in- 
explicable. Yet it can be ej^Jained. As the Under-Man 
revolts because civilization is so far ahead of him, so the 
misguided superior revolts because it is so far behind. 
Exasperated by its slow progress, shocked at its faults, 
and erroneously ascribing to mankind in general his own 
lofty impulses, the misguided superior dreams short cuts 
to the millennium and joins the forces of social revolt, 
not realizing that their ends are profoundly different 
even though their methods may be somewhat the same. 
The misguided superior is probably the most pathetic 
6gure in human history. Flattered by designing scoun- 
drels, used to sanctify sinister schemes, and pushed for- 
ward as a figurehead during the early stages of revolu- 
tionary agitation, the triumph of the revolution brings 
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him to a tragic end. Horrified at si^t of barbarism's 
immasked face, he tries to stay its destructive couise. 
Id Tain I The Under-Man turns upon bis former cham- 
pion with a snarl and tramples bim into the mud. 

Tlie social revdution is now in full swing. Such up- 
heavals are profoundly terrible. I have described them 
as "atavistic." And that is just what they are — "throw 
backs" to a far lower social plane. The complex fabric 
of society, slowly and painfuify woven, is torn to tatters; 
the social controls vanish, and civilization is left naked to 
the assaults of anarchy. In truth, disruption goes deeper 
still. Not only is society in the grip of its barbarians, 
but eveiy individual faUs more or less under the sway of 
his own lower instincts. For, in this respect, the indi- 
vidual is like society. Each of us has within him an 
"Undei^Man," that primitive animality which is the 
heritage of our human, and even our prehuman, past. 
This Under- Man may be biuied deep in the recesses of 
our being; but he is there, and psychoanalysis informs 
us of his latent power. This primitive animality, po- 
tentially present even in the noblest natures, continuously 
dominates the lower sod^ strata, especially the pauper, 
criminal, and degenerate elements — civilization's "inner 
barbarians." Now, when society's dregs boil to the top, 
a similar process takes place in individuals, to whatever 
social level they may belong. In virtually every member 
of the community there is a distinct resurgence of the 
brute and the savage, and the atavistic trend thus be- 
comes practically universal. 

Tliis explains most of the seemingly mj^terious phe- 
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nomena of revolution. It accounts for the mental con- 
tagion which infects all classes; the wild elation with 
which the revolution is at first hailed; the way in which 
even well-poised men throw themselves into the stream, 
let it cany them whither it lists, and commit acts which 
they afterward not only cannot explain but cannot even 
remember. General atavistic resurgence also accounts 
for the ferocious temper displayed, not merely by the 
revolutionists, but by their counter-revolutionary op- 
ponents as well. However much they may differ in their 
principles, "Reds" and "Whites " display the same sav- 
age ^irit and commit similar cruelties. This is because 
society and the individual have been alike rebarbarized. 

In time the revolutionary tempest passes. Civilized 
men will not forever endure the misrule of their own bar- 
barians; they will not lastingly tolerate what Burke 
rightly termed the tyranny of a "base oligarchy." Sooner 
or later the Under-Man is again mastered, new social 
controls are foiged, and a stable social order is once more 
established. 

But — ^what sort of a social order? It may well be one 
inferior to the old. Of course, few revolutions are whoHy 
evil. Their very destructiveness implies a sweeping away 
of old abuses. Yet at what a cost I No other process is 
so terribly expensive as revolution. Both the social and 
the human losses are usually appalling, and are frequently 
irreparable. In his brief hour, the Under-Man does his 
work. Hating not merely civilization but also the civi- 
lized, the Under-Man wreaks his destructive fury on in- 
dividuals as well aa on institutions. And the superior are 
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alwayB his special targets. His philosophy of life ia ever 
a levelling "equality," and he tries to attain it by lopping 
off all heads which rise conspicuously above his own. 
The result of this "inverse selection" may be such a de- 
crease of superior persons that the stock is permanently 
impoverished and cannot produce the talent and enei^ 
needed to repair the destruction which the revolutionary 
cataclysm has wrought. In sudi cases civilization has 
suffered a mortal wound and declines to a permanently 
lower plaae. 

This is especially true of high civilizations. The more 
cconplex the society and the more differentiated the stock, 
the graver the UabiUty to irreparable disaster. Our own 
civilization is a striking example. The destruction to- 
day being wrou^t by social revolution in Russia, great 
as it is, would pale beside the far greater destruction 
which such an upheaval would produce in the more ad- 
vanced societies of western Europe and America. It 
would mean nothing short of ruin, and would almost in- 
fallibly spell permanent decadence. This grim peril to 
our civilization and our race future we will carefully 
examine in subsequent chapters. 

So ends our preliminary survey. We have sketched 
man's ascent from bestiality through savagery and bar- 
barism to civilized life.* We have considered the basic 
reasons for his successes and his failures. Let us now 
pass to a more detailed examination of the great factors 
in human progress and decline, with special reference to 
the poesibilities and perils of our own civilization. 

* For an ezoellent historical survey of racial movetneDto, Bee Mtuiison 
Gfut, Tk» PauiMfi af the Onol Baee (Fourth Reriaed Edition with 
DDomiMotaiT 8fq>idaDMat), New YtA, 1921. 



CHAPTER n 

f The idea of "Natural Equality" is one of the most^M^ 

[ ifi^HD delusioDs that has ever afflicted mankind. It is 
! a figmenLof tiie human imagination. Natiu« knovB no 
equalityj The most cursory examinaticm of natural 
~plienomena reveals the presence of a Law of Inequality 
as universal and inflexible as the Law of Gravitaticm. 
The evolution of life is the most striking instance of this 
fundamental truth. Evolution is a process of differentia- 
tion — of increasing differentiation — ^from the ample (me- 
celled bit of protoplasm to the infinitely differentiated, 
complex life forms of the present day. 

And \h& evolutionaiy process is not merely quantita^ 
tive; it is qualitative as weU. These successive differen- 
tiations imply increasing inequalities. Nobody but a 
TnnHman could seriously Contend that tJie microscopic 
speck of protoplasmic jelly floating in the tepid waters 
of the Paleozoic Sea was "equal" to a human being. 

But this is only the beginning of the story. Not only 
are the various life types profoundly unequal in quali- 
ties and capacities; the individual members of each type 
are similarly differentiated among themselves. No two 
individuals are ever precisely alUte. We have atrea<jty 
seen how greatly this dual process of differentiation both 
of type and individual has affected the human species, 
and how basic a factor it has been in hiunan pn^iress. 
Furtheimore, individual inequalities steadily increase 
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88 we ascend the biological scale. The amoeba differs 
veiy little from his fellows; the dog mudi more so; man 
most of all. And inequalities between men likewise be- 
come ever more pronounced. The innate differences be- 
tween membeni of a low'^rade savage tribe are as nothing 
compared with the abyss sundering the idiot and the 
genius who coexist in a high-grade civilization. 

HiUB, we see that evolution means a process of ever- 
growing inequality. Tliere is, in fact, no such word as 
"equality" in nature's lexicon. With an increasingly 
uneven hand she distributes health, beauty, vigor, in- 
telligence, genius— «11 the qualities which confer on their 
possessors superiority over thdr fellows. 

Now, in the face of all this, how has the deluEdon of 
"natural equality" obtained — and retained — so stub- 
bom a hold on mankind 7 As to both its antiquity and 
persistency there can be no shadow of doubt. The slogan 
of "equality" was raised far back in the remote past, 
and, instead of lessening, was never more loudly trum- 
peted than to-day. It is a curious fact that just when 
the advance of knowledge and the increasing complexity 
of civilization have enhanced individual differences and 
rendered superior capacities supremely important, the 
ciy for equality should have become fiercer than ever, 
should have been embodied in aU sorts of levelling doc- 
trines, and should have been actually attempted in Bol- 
shevik Russia with the most fanatical fury and the most 
appalling results. 

Here is obviously something requiring careful analysis. 
As a matter of fact, the passion for "natural" equality 
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seems to spring primarily from certain impulaee of the 
ego, the self, particularly from the impulses of self- 
preservation and self-esteem. Eveiy individual is inevi- 
tably the centre of kis world, and instinctively tends to 
regard his own existence and well-being as matters of 
supreme importance. This instinctive egoism is, of 
course, modified by experience, observation, and reflec- 
tion, and may be so overlaid that it becomes scarcely 
recognizable even by the individual himself. Never- 
theless, it remains, and subtly colors eveiy thougjit and 
attitude. In his heart of hearts, each individual feels 
that he is really a person of importance. No matter how 
low may be his capacities, no matter how ^regions his 
failures, no matter how unfavorable the judgment of his 
fellows; still his inborn instincts of self-preservation and 
self-love whisper that he should survive and 'prcsp&r, 
that "things are not right," and that if the world were 
properly ordered he would be much better placed. 

Fear and woxmded vanity thus inspire the individual 
to resent unfavorable status, and this resentment tends 
to take the form of protest against "injustice." Injus- 
tice of what? Of "fate," "nature," "circinnstances," 
perhaps; yet, more often, injustice of peraom — individ- 
ually or collectively (i. e., "society"). But (arguea the 
discontented ego), since all this is unjust, those better 
placed persons have no "right" to succeed where he fails. 
Though more fortunate, they are not really his superiors. 
He is "as good as they are." Hence, either he should 
be up with them — or they should be down with him. 
"We are all men. We are all equal !" 
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Such, in a nutshell, is the train of thought — or rather 
of feding — underlying the idea of "natural equaHty." 
It is, of couree, evident that the idea springs primarily 
from the emotions, however much it may "rationalize" 
itself l^ intellectual ai:guments. Being basically emo- 
tional, it is impervious to reason, and when confronted l^ 
hard facts it takes refuge in mystic faith. All levelling 
doctrines (including, of course, the various brands of 
modem Socialism) are, in the last analysis, not intellec- 
tual conc^ts, but religiouB cults. This is strikingly shown 
by recent events. During the past ten years biology 
and kindred sciences have refuted practically all the in- 
teDectual arguments on which the doctrine of "natural 
equality" relies. But has this destroyed the doctrine? 
Not at all. Its devoted followers either ignore biology, 
or elaborate pseudobiological fallacies (which we will 
later examine), or, lastly, lose their tempers, show their 
teeth, and swear to kill their opponents and get their 
own way aomehovt—vfiuch is just what the extreme "pro- 
letarian" ragings mean. Quite useless to point out to 
fluch zealots the inequahties of nature. Their answer is 
that superior endowment is itself a basic injustice ("in- 
justice" of nature I) which it is society's duty to remedy 
by equalizing rewards regardless of abihty or service. 
This is exemplified by that stock Socialist formula: Dis- 
tribution according to "needs." 

Such are the emotional bases of the doctrine of natural 
equality. But, as we have already stated, these emo- 
ticmal bases have been buttressed by many intellectual 
aiguments of great apparent force. Indeed, down to 
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our own days, what the new bioloffical reodalUm (for it 
is nothing short of that) has taught us the supreme im- 
portance of heredity, mankind tended to believe that 
environment rather than heredity was the main factor 
in htunan existence. We simply cannot overestiniste the 
change which biology is effecting in our whole outlook on 
life. It is unquestionably inaugurating the mightiest 
transformation of ideas that the world has ever seen. 
Let us glance at the state of human knowledge a few 
short decades ago to appreciate its full significance. 

Down to that time the exact nature of the life process 
remained a mystery. This mysteiy has now been cleared 
up. The researches of Weismaon and other modem 
biologists have revealed the fact that all living beings 
are due to a continuous stream of germ^lawi which has 
existed ever since life first appeared on earth, and which 
will continue to exist as long as any life remains. Tliis 
germ<plasm consists of minute germ-cells which have 
the power of developing into Uvii^ beings. All human 
beings spring from the union of a male sperm-cell and a 
female egg-cell. Right here, however, occurs the basic 
feature of the life process. The new individual consistB, 
from the start, of two sorts of plaam. Almost the whole 
of him is 6ody-plasm— the ever-multiplying cells which 
differentiate into the oi^ans of ihe body. But he also 
contains germ-plasm. At his very conception a tiny bit 
of the life stuff from which he ^rings is set aside, is care- 
fully isolated from the body-plasm, and follows a course 
of development entirely its own. In fact, t^e genn-plasm 
is not r^y part of the individual; he is merdy its 
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bearer, deatined to paaa it on to other bearers of ihe life 
ch&in. 

Now an this was not only unknown but even unsus- 
pected down to a very short time ago. Its discovery was 
in fact dependent upon modern scientific methods. Cer- 
tainly, it was not likely to suggest itself to even the most 
philosophic mind, llius, down to about a generation 
ago, the life stuff was supposed to be a product of the 
body, not differing essentially in diaracter from other 
body products. This assumption had two important 
consequences. In the first place, it tended to obscure 
the very concept of heredity, and led men to think of 
environment as virtually all-important; in the second 
place, even where the importance of heredity was dimly 
perceived, the rdle of the individual was misunderstood, 
and he was conceived as a creator rather than a mere 
traosmitter. This was the reason for the false theory of 
the "inheritance of acquired characteristics," formulated 
by Lamarck and upheld by most scientists until almost 
the end of the nineteenth centu:ry. Of course, Lamarck- 
ism was merely a modification of the traditional "en- 
vironmentalist" attitude: it admitted that heredity 
possessed some import-ance, but it maintained environ- 
ment as the basic factor. 

Now a moment's reflection must suggest the tre- 
moidous practical differences between the theories of 
environment and heredity. This is no mere academic 
matter; it involves a radically different outlook on every 
phase of life, from religion and government to personal 
omduct. Let us examine the facts of the case. 
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Down to our own days mankind had generally believed 
that environment was the chief factor in existence. This 
was only natural. The true character of the life process 
was so closely veiled that it could not well be discovered 
except by the methods of modem science; the workings 
of heredity were obscure and easily confoimded with 
environmental influences. The workings of environ- 
ment, on the other hand, were clear as day and forced 
themselves on the attention of the dullest observer. To 
the pressing problems of environment, therefore, man 
devoted himself, seeking in the control of his surround- 
ings both the betterment of the race and the curing of its 
ills. Only occasionally did a few reflective minds catch 
a glimpse of the hereditary factor in the problem of life. 
That marvellous breed of men, the ancient Greeks, had 
such glimpses of the higher truth. With their charac- 
teristic insight they discerned clearly the principle of 
heredity, gave considerable thought to it, and actually 
evolved a theory of race-betterment by the weeding out 
of inferior strains and the multiplication of superiors — 
in other words, the "Eugenics" theory of to-day. 

For example, as early as the sixth century B. C. the 
Greek poet Theognis of M^ara wrote: "We look for 
rams and asses and stallions of good stock, and one be- 
lieves that good will come from good; yet a good man 
minds not to wed the evil daughter of an evil sire. . . . 
Marvel not that the stock of our folk is tarnished, for 
the good is mingling with the base." A centuiy later 
Plato was much interested in biological selection as the 
best method for race improvement. He suggested that 
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the state should mate the best with the best and the 
worst with the worst; the former should be encouraged 
to breed freely, while the offspring of the unfit should be 
destroyed. Aristotle likewise held that the state should 
strongly encourage the increase of superior types. 

Of course, these were but the visions of a few seers, 
which had no practical results. The same is true of those 
other rare thinkers who, like Shakespear with his famous 
lines about "nature" and "nurture," evidently grasped 
the hereditarian idea. The mass of mankind continued 
to hold that environment was the great matter for con- 
BLderation. 

Now a beUef in the transcendent importance of en- 
vironment leads inevitably to certain conclusions of great 
practical importance. In the first place, if it be true that 
man is moulded primarily by his environment, it logically 
follows that he has merely to gain control over his en- 
vironment in order to change himself almost at will. 
Therefore, according to the environmentalist, progress 
depends, not on human nature, but on conditions and 
institutions. Again, if man is the product of his environ- 
ment, human differences are merely effects of environ- 
mental differences, and can be rapidly modified by en- 
vironmental changes. Lastly, before the supreme im- 
portance of environment, all human differences whether 
individual or racial sink into insignificance, and all men 
are potentially " equal." 

Such are the logical deductions from the en\-ironmen- 
talist theory. And this theory was certainly attractive. 
It not only appealed to those wounded feelings of self- 
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pr^ervation and self-esteem among the ill-endowed and 
the unfortunate which we have previously examined, but 
it appealed also to many of the most superior minds of 
the race. What could be more attractive than the 
thought that humanity's ills were due, not to inborn 
shortcomings but to faulty surroimdings, and that the 
most backward and degraded human beings might pos- 
sibly be raised to the highest levels if only the environ- 
ment were sufficiently improved? This appeal to al- 
truism was powerfully strengthened by the Christian 
doctrine of the equality of all souls before God. What 
wonder, then, that philosophers and scientists combined 
to elaborate theories about mankind of a wholly environ- 
mentalist character? 

All the great thinkers of the eighteenth century (who 
stQl influence our ideas and institutions to a far greater 
degree than we may imagine) were convinced believers 
in "natxu^ equality." Locke and Hume, for example, 
taught that at birth "the human mind is a blank sheet, 
and the brain a structureless mass, lacking inherent or- 
ganization or tendencies to develop in this way or that; 
a mere mass of undefined potentiaUties which, through 
experience, association, and habit, throu^ education, 
in short, could be moulded and developed to an unlimited 
extent and in any manner or direction." ' The doctrine 
of natural equality was brilliantly formulated by Rous- 
seau, and was explicitly stated both in the American 
Declaration of Independence and in the French Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man. The doctrine, in its most 

iW. MoDougall, /• Ammea St^e for Demoeraej/T (LomU Inotituta 
LectunB), p. 21 (New Yoti, 1921). 
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tmcompromiaicg form, held its groimd until well past 
the middle of the nineteenth century. At that period 
80 notable a thinker as John Stuart Mill could declare 
roundly: "Of all vulgar modes of escaping from the con- 
sideration of the effect of social and moral influences on 
the human mind, the most vulgar is that of attributing 
the diversitjes of conduct and character to inherent nat- 
ural differences." 

Mills'a utterance may be considered an expression of 
pure environmentalism. At the moment when he spoke, 
however, the doctiine had already been considerably 
modified. In fact, by the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the progress of science had begun to lift the 
veil which obscured the mystery of heredity, and scien- 
tists were commencing to give close attention to such 
matters. At first the phenomena of inheritance were not 
believed to affect the basic importance of environment. 
Tim idea was clearly stated early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the French naturalist Lamarck. Lamarck as- 
serted that the forms and functions of hving beings arose 
and developed through use, and that such changes were 
directly transmitted from generation to generation. In 
other words, Lamarck formulated the theory of the "in- 
heritance of acquired characteristics" which was destined 
to dominate biological thinking down to a generation 
ago. This theory, which is usually termed "Lamarck- 
ism," was merely a modification of the old environmen- 
talist phflosophy. It admitted the factor of heredity, 
but it considered heredity dependent upon environmental 
influences. 

It is di£Bcult to overestimate the tremendous practical 
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consequences of Lamarckism, not merely upon the nine- 
teenth century but also upon our own times. The primal 
importance of heredity may to-day be accepted by most 
scientists and by an increasing number of forward-looking 
persons everywhere, but it has as yet neither deeply pene- 
trated the popular consciousness nor sensibly modified 
our institutions. The march of new ideas is slow at best, 
and however much we may be changing our thinking, we 
are still living and acting under the environmentalist 
theories of the past. Our pohtical, educational, and so- 
cial systems remain aUke rooted in Lamarckism and 
proceed on the basic premise that environment rather 
than heredity is the chief factor in human existence. 

The emotional grip of Lamarckism is very strong. It 
is an optimistic creed, appealing to both hopes and sym- 
pathies. To Lamarckism was due in large measure the 
cheery self-confidence of the nineteenth century, with its 
assurance of automatic and illimitable progress. Indeed, 
in some respects, Lamarckism increased rather than 
diminished the traditional faith in environment. Before 
Lamarck, men had beheved that the new-bom individual 
was a blank sheet on which society could write. Now 
came Lamarck, assertmg that much of this writing could 
be passed on by inheritance to succeeding generations 
with cumulative effect. Considering the powerful agen- 
cies which society had at its disposal — government, the 
church, the home, the school, philanthropy, etc., it was 
easy to believe that a wiser and intenser application of 
these social agencies offered a sure and speedy road to 
the millennium. 
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Accordingly, "the comfortable and optimistic doctrine 
was preached that we had only to improve one generation 
by more healthy surroundings, or by better education, 
and, by the mere action of heredity, the next generation 
would begin on a higher level of natural endowments 
than its predecessor. And so, from generation to gen- 
eration, on this theory, we could hope continually to 
nuse the inborn character of a race in an unlimited prog- 
ress of cumulative improvement." * 

On this common environmentalist basis all the political 
and social philosophies of the nineteenth century arose. 
Tli^ might differ widely and wrangle bitterly over which 
en\'ironmental factor was of prime importance. Pohtical 
thinkers asserted that progress depended on constitu- 
tions; "naturalists" like Buckle claimed that peoples 
were moulded by their physical enwronments like so 
much soft clay; while Socialists proclaimed that man's 
r^eneration lay in a new system of economics. Never- 
theless, they were all united by a common belief in the 
supreme importance of environment, and they all either 
ignored heredity or deemed it a minor factor. 

We need to stress this point, because we must remem- 
ber that it is precisely these doctiines which still sway 
the thought and action of most persons — even the edu- 
cated. "Whether they know it or not, most people who 
have not made a particular study of the question still 
tacitly assume that the acquirements of one generation 
form part of the inborn heritage of the next, and the prcs- 

' W. C. D. and C. D. Whetbam, IlercdUy and SoeUtg, p. 4 (London, 
1912). 
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ent social and educational syetema are founded in large 
part on this false foundation." * 

Let us now consider the rise of the new taology, which 
has ah-eady exerted so powerful an influence upon our 
philosophy of life and which promises to affect profoundly 
the destinies of mankind. Modem biology can be said 
to date from the publication of Darwin's work on The 
Origin of Species by Means of Naiural Seledion, in the 
year 1859. This epoch-making book was fiercely chal- 
lenged and was not generally accepted even by the scien- 
tific world until the last quarter of the nineteenth centuiy. 
Its acceptance, however, marked nothing short of a revo- 
lution in the realm of ideas. Darwin established the 
principle of evolution and showed that evolution pro- 
ceeded by heredity. A second great step was soon taken 
by Francis Galton, the founder of the science of "Eu- 
genics" or "Race Betterment." Darwin had centred his 
attention upon animals. Galton applied Darwin's teach- 
ing to man, and went on to break new ground by point- 
ing out not merely the inborn differences between men, 
but the fact that these differences could be controlled; 
that the human stock could be surely and lastin^y im- 
proved by increasing the nmnber of individuals endowed 
with superior qualities and decreasing the niunber of in- 
feriors. In other words, Galton grasped fully the mo- 
mentous implications of heredity (which Darwin had not 
done), and annoimced cleariy that heredity rather than 
environment was the basic factor in life and the prime 
lever of human progress. 

* Popenoe and Johnsra, Applitd Evgmuet, p. 33 (New York, 1920). 
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like most intellectual pioneers, Gallon had to wait 
long for adequate recognition. Although his first eugenic 
vritingg E^peared as early as 1865, they did not attract 
a tithe of tiie attention excited by Darwin's work, and 
it was not until the very close of the nineteenth century 
that his theory gained wide acceptance even in scientific 
circles, while the educated public did not become really 
aware of it until the opening years of the present century. 
Once fair^ started, however, the idea made rapid prog- 
ress. In every part of the civilized world scientists took 
op the work, and soon a series of remarkable discoveries 
by biologists like Weismann, DeVries, and others put the 
new science on a sure and authoritative foundation.' 

We have already indicated how momentous has been 
the change in outlook wrought by the new biological 
revelation, not merely in the field of abstract science, but 
also in every phase of practical human existence. The 
discovery of the true nature of the life process, the cer- 
tainty that the vast inequaUties among men are due 
primarily to heredity rather than environment, and the 
discovery of a scientific method of race improvement, 
are matters of transcendent importance. Let va examine 
some of their practical aspects. 

One of the mc»t striking feattu^ of the life process is 

* The nutn of modern biologjeal literatute is very great, and in a gen- 
enl work like mine ekbonte reference footnotes would be out of place. 
I will, therefore, merely refer Uie reader to two excellent manuals on thia 
field, with special reference to its eugenics side: Popenoe and Johnaon, Ap- 
plUd Bugeniee (New York, 1920), and S. J. Holmes, The Trend of the 
Race (New York, 1921). The latter work contains good and fairly full 
iHbliogr^thiee at the end of e«oh chapter. From these two manuals the 
leader wlto deairea to go deeper into the field can find the neoeffiary clews. 
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the tremendous -power of heredity. The marvellous po- 
tency of the genn-plasm is increasingly revealed by each 
fresh biological discovery. Carefully isolated and pro- 
tected against external influences, the genn-plasm per- 
sistently follows its predetermined course, and even 
when actually interfered with it tends to overcome the 
difficulty and resume its normal evolution. 

This persistency of the germ-plasm is seen at every 
stage of its development, from the isolated germ-cell to 
the mature individual. Consider it first at its earUest 
stage. Ten years ago biologists generally beheved that 
the germ-plasm was permanently injured — and perma^ 
nently modified — by certain chemical substances and 
disease toxins fike lead, alcohol, sj^hihs, etc. These 
noxious influences were termed "racial poisons," and 
were believed to be prime causes of racial degeneracy. 
In other words, here was a field where biologists used to 
admit that environment directly^ modified heredity in 
profound and lasting fashion. To-day the weight of evi- 
dence is clearly the other way. While it is still generally 
admitted that injury to the germ-plasm does occur, most 
biologists now think that such injury is a temporary "in- 
duction" that is, a change in the germ-cells which does 
not permanently alter the nature of the inherited traits 
and which will disappear in a few generations if the in- 
jury be not repeated. 

' The distinction between direct and indirect effects should be kept 
clearly in mind. Of course, it is perfectly evident that enviroanicnt does 
indirectly affect all forma of life — notably by favoring certain types and 
handicapping others, and eo resulting in the increase of the former and 
the decrease of the latter. 
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"^0 quote from an authoritative source: "We are thus 
in a position to state that, from the eugeuist's point of 
view, the originaiion of degeneracy, by some direct action 
on the geim-plasm, is a contingency that hardly needs 
to be reckoned with. . . . The germ-plasm is so care- 
fully isolated and guarded that it is ahnost impossible 
to injure it, except by treatment so severe as to kill it 
altogether; and the degeneracy with which the eugenists 
are called on to deal is a degeneracy which is running 
along from generation to generation and which, when 
once stopped by the cessation of reproduction, is in little 
danger of being originated anew through some racial 
poison."* 

Consider now the Ufe process at its next stage — the 
stage between conception and birth. It used to be 
thought that the germ-plasm of the growing embryo 
could be injured and permanently altered, not merely 
by the "racial poisons" above mentioned but also by 
certain "prenatal" influences, such as the mother's 
imdemourishment, chronic exhaustion, fright, worry, or 
shock. To-day such ideas are utterly discredited. There 
is not a shred of evidence that the mother's circumstances 
or feelings can affect in any way the germ-p\a&m of her 
unborn child. Of course, the mother's condition may 
profoimdiy affect the embryo's body-plasm, so that the 
child may be bom stunted or diseased. But the child 
will not pass on those handicaps by heredity to its off- 
spring. Conversely, it is equally certain that nothing 
the mother can do to improve her unborn child will better 

' Popenoe and Johnson, op. eit., pp. 63-64. 
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its germ-jJaam. She may give her child a sounder body, 
but its heredity was fixed irrevocably the instant it was 
conceived. Here, then, is another field where the theory 
of direct action of environment on heredity has been 
definitely disproved. 

Let us pass to the next stage. Birth has taken place. 
The individual is out in the worid and is exposed to en- 
vironmental influences vastly greater than those which 
acted upon him during his embryonic stage. But these 
environmental influences fall upon his body-plasm; his 
j^erm-plasm is as carefully isolated and protected as was 
his parents', so that the same laws which we have already 
discussed will apply to him as well as to them. 

Furthermore, the effect of the environment even upon 
the body-plasm will depend largely upon what sort of 
a creature the particular individual may be. Biology 
has recently discovered that the effect of environment 
decreases as we ascend the life scale; in other words, 
the simpler types are most affected, while man, the high- 
est biological type, seems to be affected least of all. This 
is a point of great importance. Certain environmentalist 
writers have maintained that, even though the germ- 
plasm were imaltered, man is so moulded by his environ^ 
ment that with each generation the hereditary tendencies 
are overcome by circumstances and are thus rendered 
practicaUy of secondary importance. Such writers base 
their ai^uments largely upon scientific experiments made 
upon primitive forms of animal life, where striking bodily 
changes have been brought about. As applied to man, 
however, these arguments are misleading, because the 
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same influences which proftnmdly affect lower forms have 
relatively little effect upon the higher animals and still 
less upon man himself. Man is, therefore, least affected 
by, and most independent of, environmental influences. 

This matter has been ably smnmed up by the American 
biologist Woods, who has fonnulated it as "The Law of 
Diminishing Environmental Influences."' Woods shows 
not only that environmental influence diminishes accord- 
ing to the individual's rank in the biological scale, but 
also that, even within the body of the particular indi- 
vidual, environmental influence diminishes with the evo- 
lutionary rank of the tissue affected and in proportion to 
its age. This is important in connection with possible 
environmental influence upon the human brain. Says 
Woods: "It must be remembered that the brain-cells, 
even of a child, are, of all tissues, farthest removed from 
any of these primordial states. The cells of the brain 
ceased subdivision long before birth. Therefore, o priori, 
we must expect relatively little modification of bnun 
function." Finally, Woods shows that environmental 
influence diminishes with the oi:ganism's power of choice. 
This is, of course, of the utmost importance regarding 
man. For, as Woods says: "This may be the chief reason 
why human beings, who of all creatures have the greatest 
power to choose the surroundings congenial to their spe- 
cial needs and natures, are so little affected by outward 
conditions. The occasional able, ambitious, and deter- 
mined member of an obscure or degenerate fanuly can 

' Frederiok Adam* Woods, "Laws of Ditniniahiog E^Tiromnental In- 
PopuJor Seitnee Monthly, April, 1010. 
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get free from his uncongenial associates. So can the weak 
or lazy or vicious (even if a black sheep from the finest 
fold) easily find his natural hatmts." 

From all this Woods concludes: "Experimentally and 
statistically, there is not a grain of proof that ordinary 
environment can alter the salient mental and moral traits 
in any measurable degree from what they were prede- 
termined to be through innate influences." 

We thus see that man is moulded more by heredity 
and less by environment than any other living creature, 
and that the vast differences observable between human 
beings are mainly predetermined at the instant of con- 
ception, with relatively little regard to what happens 
afterward. 

Let us now olwerve some of the actual workings of 
heredity in man, both in the good and bad sense. In 
the present chapter we will devote our attention mainly 
to the superior types, leaving our consideration of the 
inferior for the next chapter. 

Now what do we know about superior individuals? 
We know that they exist and that they are due to he- 
redity. That is a good b^inning, but it would not get 
us very far unless we knew more along the same lines. 
Fortunately, we not only know that superiors tend to 
produce superior offspring, but that they produce such 
offspring according to natm-al laws which can be deter- 
mined statistically with a high degree of accuracy. (And, 
of course, the same is true of the production of inferiors.) 

The production of superior persons has been studied 
I^ modem biologists from Galton down to the present 
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dajj and a mass of authoritative data has been accumu- 
lated. Let us examine a few of these instructive investi- 
gations. To cite the earliest of them, Galton's study 
on "Hereditary Genius" (1869), Galton discovered that 
in English history success in life was a strikingly "family 
affair." From careful statistical investigation of a great 
number of notable Englishmen Galton found that a dis- 
tinguished father was infinitely more likely to have a 
distinguished son than was an undistinguished father. 
To cite one case out of many, Galton found that the son 
of a distinguished judge had about one chance in four 
of becoming himself distinguished, while the son of a 
man picked out at random from the general population 
had only about one chance in 4,000 of becoming amilarly 
distinguished. 

Of course, the objection at once suggested itself that 
environmental influences like social opportunity might 
be predominant; that the son of a distinguished man is 
pushed forward regardless of his innate abilities, while 
the son of an obscint; man never gets a chance. To test 
this, Galton turned to the history of the Papacy. For 
centuries it was the custom for a Pope to adopt one of 
his nephews as a son, and advance him in every way. 
Now if opportunity is all that is necessary to advance a 
man, these adopted sons ought to have reached eminence 
in the same proportion as the real sons of eminent men. 
As a matter of fact, however, they reached eminence 
only as often as the statistical expectation for nephews 
of great men — whose chance of eminence has been dis- 
covered to be much less than that of the sons of great 
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men. Nevertheless, despite different ratios of heritabil- 
ity, superiority still remains a family affair; Galton (ovnd 
that nearly half of the great men of England had dis- 
tinguished dose relatives. 

Galton's studies of English greatness have been criti- 
cised as applying to a country where caste lines are diarply 
drawn. To test these objections the American biologist 
Woods transferred the inquiry to the United States — a 
land where opportunities have been much more equal 
and rigid caste lines virtually absent. How was it with 
the great men of America? If they were foimd to have 
fewer distinguished relatives than the great men of Eng- 
land, it would be a great feather in the environmentalisto' 
cap, since it would tend to show that, given equal oppor- 
tunity, success does not depend on family stock. On the 
other hand, if what was true of England should hold 
good also of America, the theory of hereditaiy superiority 
would be much more firmly established. 

The result of Woods's study' was a striking confirma- 
tion of Galton's researches. Woods took two groups of 
distinguished Americans: a laige group of 3,500 listed as 
eminent in the standard dictionaries of biography; and 
a small group of the 46 very eminent Americans admitted 
to the "Hall of Fame." Now how were these eminent 
persons related to each other? If superiority did not 
"run in families," it is evident that their chances of re- 
lationship would be no greater than that of the rest of 
the population — which ratio Woods found to be statis- 

> Frederick Adama Woods, "Heredity and tbe HoU of Fame," Popular 
jScamM Monthly, May, 1913. 
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tically 1 in 500. However, as a matter of fact, the 3,500 
eminent Americans were found to be related to each 
other, not as 1 to 500 but as 1 to 5. Furthermore, by 
picking out the more eminent among the 3,500 and form- 
ing a new group, this group was found to be related to 
each other as 1 to 3. Most striking of all were the re- 
sults obtained by considering the veiy superior group 
listed in the Hall of Fame. Here the ratio of relationship 
rose to 1 in 2, while if all their eminent relations were 
counted in, they averaged more than one apiece. Thus, 
distinguished Americans are discovered to be from 500 to 
1,000 times as much related to other distinguished per- 
sons as is the ordinary American. Or, to put it in an- 
other way, something like 1 per cent of the population 
of the United States is as likely to produce a genius as 
is all the rest of the country put tc^ther^the other 
00 per cent. 

It might, to be siire, be objected that even in America 
the early environment of eminent men m^t be on the 
average more favorable than that of the mass of the pop- 
ulation. This objection is met by another of Woods^s 
investigations — a very able and elaborate study of the 
royal families of Europe.* Here is a class of persons where 
no one can doubt that the environment is imiformly 
favorable. If opportunity rather than inherited capacity 
be the caxtse of Buccess, then most of the members of tius 

* SVederick Adatoa Woods, Menbd and Mortd Heredity in Roj/altj/, New 
Yo^, 1906. See also his book. The Ir^fiumee oj Moruuth*, New York, 
1913, and his article, "SoTeteigoB and the Suppoeed Influenoe of OppcH^ 
tooi^," ScMHM, 19 June, 1914, where Doctor Woods answers some criti- 
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class ou^t to have succeeded, and succeeded in about 
the same degree, because to every one of royal blood 
the door of opportunity stands open. Yet the result of 
Woods's study was just the reverse of this. Despite the 
good environment almost uniformly present, superiority 
in royalty, as in other claases, is found to be a distinctly 
"family matter." Royal geniuses are not scattered hap- 
hazard over the genealogical chart; they are concentrated 
in isolated chains of closely related individuals. One 
chain centres in Frederick the Great, another in Queen 
Isabella of Spain, a third in William the SOent, and a 
fourth in Gustavus Adolphus. And, be it also noted, 
inferiority in royalty is equally segregated, royal dullards 
and degenerates also running by families. 

But how about superior individuals who rise from ap- 
parently mediocre stocks? Environmentalist writers are 
forever compiling lists of great men who "came from 
nothing." These cases have, however, been carefully 
investigated, and the more they are studied the more 
convincing grows the evidence that greatness never arises 
out of "nothing." Take Abraham Lincoln. He was 
long a shining example for the environmentalist thesis. 
Lincoln is popularly supposed to have come from "poor 
white trash" of a very inferior order. But careful in- 
vestigation proves that this is emphatically not so. As 
one of the investigators remarks: "So far from his later 
career being unaccounted for in his origin and early his- 
tory, it is as fully accounted for as is the case of any 
man." ■ And a recent authority goes on to state: "The 

■ Ida M. Tubell, Th* Early W* of Airaham lancaln, New York, 1890. 
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Zjncoln family was one of the best in America, and while 
Abraham's own father was an eccentric peison, he was 
yet a man of considerable force of character, by no meuis 
the 'poor white trash/ which he is often represented to 
have been. The Hanks family, to which the Emanci- 
pator's mother belonged, had also maintained a high 
level of ability in every generation.^ Furthermore, 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, the parents of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, were first cousins."* 

Of couise, there are a considerable number of distin- 
guished individuals whoee greatness genealogy cannot 
as yet ei^lain. But in most cases this is because very 
little is discoverable about their ancestors. Furthermore, 
as Holmes justly remarks: "It should be borne in mind 
that greatness involves a peculiar complex of quaUties 
the lack of any one of which may prevent an individual 
from achieving an eminent position. A great man has 
to do more than simply exist; he must accomplish labors 
of a particularly noteworthy kind before he is crowned 
with fame, and many a man of splendid natural endow- 
ments has faUeo short of achieving greatness through 
some inherent weakness of character or the lack of suf- 
ficient in^iration or driving force. Great men not only 
have to be bom great; they also have to achieve great- 
nesa, and if they receive their proper recognition in the 
eyes of the world, greatness has to be thrust upon them 
besides. Great men, it is true, seem to rise higher than 

' For B study o( linoolo's imttenud line, see C. H. Hitohoook, Nancy 
Btmk; New York, 1800. 
'Foptaoe snd Johusoo, op. cit., p. 333. 
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thdr source. Gcxterally^ they come from an ancesliy 
considerably above mediocrity. And I venture to ex- 
press the opinion that a great man has never been pro- 
duced from parents of subnormal mentality. A great 
man is more apt to arise if both parents are of very su- 
perior fdiility than if only one parent is above mediocrity. 
Where the great man appears to stand far above the level 
of his inunediate ancestors it is due in large part, I believe, 
to the fact that each parent suppHed peculiar qualities 
lacking in the other, assisted also by qualities from more 
remote ancestors which may have conspired to furnish 
the necessary complement of hereditary factors. . . . 
One thing is certain, and that is that you cannot make 
greatness out of mediocrity or good ability out of inborn 
dulness by all the aids which environment and education 
or anything else can posably offer."* 

Indeed, even if we admit that great men may occa- 
sionally arise from stocks which had never shown any 
signs of superiority, this oi^ht to strengthen rather than 
weaken our belief in the force of heredity. As Woods 
well says, when it is considered how rarely such an an- 
cestry produces a great man, it must be evident that his 
greatness is due to an accidental conjunction of favorable 
traits convei^ng through his parents and meeting in 
himself. 

Finally, how except by heredity can we explain the 
enormous differences in achievement between great num- 
bers of persons exposed to the same environment and 
enjoying similar opportunities? "In teims of environ- 

■ 8. J. Holmes, The Trend t4 the Boa, pp. 115-116 (Nev York, 1921). 
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meat, the opportunity to become a great physicist was 
open to every one of the thousands of univeraity students 
who were the contemporaries of Lord Kelvin; the op- 
portunity to become a great musician has been open to 
all the pupils in all the conservatories of music which 
have flourished since Johann Sebastian Bach was a choir- 
boy at Lflneburg; the opportimity to become a multi- 
mfllionaire has been open to every clerk who has wielded 
a pen since John D. Rockefeller was a bookkeeper in a 
Cleveland store; the opportunity to become a great mer- 
chant has been open to eveiy boy who has attended an 
American public school since the time when John Wana- 
maker, at fourteen yeara of age, was an errand boy in a 
Philadelphia book store." * 

Such are the investigations of biology concerning hu- 
man inequalities. They are certainly striking, and they 
all point to the same conclusions, namely: that su(^ 
inequalities are inborn; that they are predetermined by 
heredity; and that they are not inherently modified by 
either environment or opportunity. 

But this is only half the story. Within the past twenty 
years the problem of human inequality has been ap- 
proached along a wholly new line, by a different branch 
of science — ^p^chology. And the findings of these psy- 
chological investigations have not only tallied with those 
of biology in further revealing the inherited nature of 
hinnan capacities, but have also proved it in even more 
striking fashion and with far greater possibihties of prac- 
tical application. 

' AUeyne Ireland, Demoemcy and the Human Equation, p. 153 (New 
Yoi^ 1921). 
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The novelty of the psyx^ological approach to the prob- 
lem is evident when we realize that, whereas biology has 
been investigating mainly the individual's ancestiy or 
actions, psycholi^y examines the mind itself. The best^ 
known instrumentB of psychological investigation are 
the so-called "Intelligence Tests," first invented by the 
French psychologist Binet in the year 1905. From Binet's 
relatively modest b^jinning the mental tests have in- 
creased enormously in both complexity and scope, cul- 
minating in those gigantic investigations conducted by 
the American army authorities during the late war, when 
more than 1,700,000 men were mentally tested in a va^ 
riety of ways.' Furthermore, despite the notable progress 
which it has already made, the psychological method ap- 
peaiB to be still in its infancy, and seems likely to yield 
far more extraordinary results in the near future. 

Yet the results already attained are of profound signif- 
icance. It has been conclusively proved that intelligence 
is predetermined by heredity; that individuals come into 
the worid differing vastly in mental capacities; that such 
differences remain virtually constant throughout life and 
cannot be lessened by environment or education ; that the 
present "mental level of any individual can be definitely 
ascertained, and even a child's future adult mental level 

■ Tba data gatbered by the Uaited Btatas army intcUigenoe teat* have 
been published in detail in: Memoin of lAe Notimdl Aeademj/ af Seieneei, 
Tol. XV, edited by Maj<w R. M. Yerkee. A iiaeful abridgment, oontain- 
ing many of the chief oonclunoiu, etc., ia the smaller volume by Majon 
Yokes and Yoakum : Army Mental TeMt, New York, 1920. See also val- 
uable discuMiotifl of this matter in: FubHeationt of the American Sodohg- 
ieai Sodetf, vol. XV, pp. 102-124. For furthw diacuMiiMM, see boc^ by 
Ccmkhn, Inland, *'"^ McDougall, already cjtcd. 
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confidently predicted. These are surely diacoveries whose 
practical importance can hardly be overestimated. They 
enable us to grade not merely individuals but whole na- 
tions and races according to their inborn capacities, to 
take Htock of our mental assets and liabilities, and to get 
a definite idea as to whether humanity is headed toward 
greater achievement or toward decline. 

Let us now see precisely what the intelligence teats 
have revealed. In the first place, we must remember the 
true meaning of the word "intelligence." "Intell^ence" 
must not be confused with "knowledge." Knowledge is 
the result of intelligence, to which it stands in the rela- 
tion of effect to cause. Intelligence is the capacily of 
the mind; knowledge is the raw material which is put 
into the mind. Whether the knowledge is assimilated or 
lost, or just what use is made of it, depends primarily 
upon the d^ree of intelligence. This intellectual capacity 
as revealed by mental testing is termed by psychologists 
the "I. Q." or "intelligence quotient." 

I^chology has invented a series of mental yardsticks 
for the measurement of human intelligence, beginnii^ 
with the mind of the child. For example, the mental 
capacity of a child at a certain age can be ascertained by 
comparing it (as revealed by mental teets) with the in- 
telligence which careful examination of a vast number 
of casM has shown to be the statistical average for chil- 
dren of that age. This is possible because it has been 
found that mental capacity increases regularly as a child 
grows older. This increase is rapid dxiring the first years 
of life, then slows down until, about the age of sixteen, 
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there is usually no further growth of mental capacity — 
albeit exceptionally superior intellects continue to grow 
in capacity for several years thereafter. 

A large number of careful investigations made among 
Bchool children have revealed literally amazing dis- 
crepancies between their chronological and their mental 
ages. In classes of firstrgrade grammar-school children, 
where the chronological age is about six years, some pupils 
are foimd with mental ages as low as three while other 
pupils are found with mental ages as high as nine or ten. 
Similarly, in first-year high-school classes, where the 
chronological age is about fourteen years, the mental 
age of some pupils may rank as low as ten or eleven, while 
the mental age of others may rise as high as nineteen or 
twenty. 

And, be it remembered, the "I. Q." of any individual 
child, once discovered, can be counted on as a constant 
factor, whidi does not change with the lapse of time. 
For example: Take two children rated by their birth 
certificates as being both four years old, but with mental 
ages of three and five respectively. When they are chron- 
ologica% eight years old, the mental age of the duller 
child will be about six, while the mental age of the 
brighter child will be about ten. And when they are 
chronologically twelve years old, their respective mental 
ages will be approximately nine and fifteen. A^uming 
that growth of mental capacity stops in both children at 
the chronological age of sixteen, the ratio of their mental 
ages as then attained will remain constant between them 
an the rest of their lives. That is why the mental ages 
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of persons over ^xteen, once ascertuned, can be regarded 
as fixed quantities. The only exceptions are those com- 
paratively rare individuals of very superior mentality 
whose intelligence continues to grow a few years longer, 
and who are consequently veiy far in advance of their 
fellows. Two methods of mental grading are employed: 
children are graded according to "years"; adults are 
graded according to qualitative ratings ran^g from 
"very superior," throi^ "average," to "very inferior." 

Space forbids any detailed discussion of the actual 
make-up of mental tests. Their number is l^on and 
their speciahzation is minute. Yet they all yield the 
same general results. "No matter what tndt of the 
individual be chosen, results are analogous. If one takes 
the simplest traits, to eliminate the most chances for 
confusion, one finds the same conditions every time. 
Whether it be speed in marking oflF all the A's in a printed 
sheet of capitals, or in puttii^ together the pieces of a 
pu:zzle, or in giving a reaction to some certain stimulus, 
or in making associations between ideas, or drawing fig- 
ures, or memory for various things, or giving the oppo- 
sites of words, or discrimination of lifted weights, or suc- 
cess in any one of himdreds of other mental tests, the 
conclusion is the same. There are wide differences in 
the abihties of individuals, no two being alike, either 
mentally or physically, at birth or any time thereafter." • 

We thus see that human beings are spaced on widely 
different mental levels; that they have a variety of men- 
tal statures, just as they have a variety of physical 

* Popenoe and Johoaon, pp. 77-78. 
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Btattiree, and that both are baaicallj due to inheritaace. 
Furthennore, it is extremely significant to observe how 
dosety intelligence is correlated with industrial or pro- 
fessional occupation, social and economic status, and 
racial origin. Noyrfiere does the power of heredity show 
forth more dearly than in the way innate superiority 
tends to be related to actual achievement. Despite the 
fact that our social system contains many defects which 
handicap superior individuals and foster inferiors; de- 
spite the fact iha.t our ideas, laws, and institutions are 
largely based on the fallacies of environmentalism and 
"natural equality"; nevertheless, the imperious urge of 
superior germ-plasm beats against these man-made bar- 
riers and tends to raise the superior individuals who bear 
it — albeit only too often at the cost of their racial ste- 
rility through their failure to leave children. 

Another noteworthy point is the way psychology has 
confirmed biological and sociological theories. Both 
biologists and sociolo^sts have long been coming more 
and more to regard social and racial status as valid in- 
dications of innate quality. Now comes psychology, 
approaching the problem from a new angle and with 
(Merent methods, and its findings coincide closdy with 
those which the other sciences have already made. How 
dose is this coinddence a few exfunples will show. 

Taking first a couple of English researches: a com- 
parison was made of the intellectual capacity of the boys 
at a certain private school who were mostly the sons of 
Oxford "dons" (i. e., members of the university faculty), 
and the capadty of the boys at a municipal school at- 
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tended by boys from the town population. I will quote 
the results in the words of Professor McDougaD, who 
supervised the experiment, and of Mr. H. B. English, 
who conducted it. Says Professor McDougall: "TTie 
municipal school was an exc^tionally good school of its 
kind, the teaching being in many respects better than in 
the otiier— the private school; the boys were from good 
homes, sons of good plain citizens— shopkeepers and 
skilled artisans, and so forth. Without going into detail 
I may say, summarily, that the result was to show a very 
marked superiority of the boys of the school frequented 
by the intellectual class."' And Mr. English states: 
"Althou^ the groups are smaU, they are exceedingly 
homogeneous and thoroughly representative of the chil- 
dren in two social or economic strata. The writOT does 
not hesitate, therefore, to predicate these results for the 
children of the entire classes represented or to conclude 
that the children of the professional class exhibit between 
twelve and fourteen years of age a very marked superi- 
ority in intelligence."* And Professor McDougall adds 
the following interesting comment: "The result is all 
the more striking, if you reSect on the following facts: 
First, every boy has two parents and inherits his quali- 
ties from both. Secondly, it has not been shown that 
university dons prefer clever wives, or that they are par- 
ticularly clever in choosing clever wives. It remains, 
then, highly probable that, if the wives of these men were 

* MoDougall, p. 61. 

• H. B. English, Yaie Ptj/ehoiopeal SludiM (1917), quoted by MoDouc- 

an. 
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all &8 superior in respect of intellect as their husbands, 
the superiority of their sons to the boys of the other group 
would have been still more marked."' 

In this connection, let me quote the conclusions of 
another British psychologist who made a similar experi- 
ment with like results: "For aU these reasons we may 
conclude that the superior proficiency at intelligence 
tests on the part of boys of superior parentage was in- 
born. And thus we seem to have proved marked in- 
heritability in the case of a moital character of the hi^- 
est 'civic worth.' "» 

Let us now pass to America. The United States offers 
a more instructive field, because, with its more fluid social 
structure and its heterogeneous racial make-up, the cor- 
relations between intelligence, social or economic status, 
and racial origin can be studied simultaneously. 

Before discussing these American experiments, let us 
recall certain facts. For a long time past American biolo- 
gists and sociologists have been coming more and more 
to the following conclusions: (1) That the old "Native 
American" stock, favorably selected as it was from the 
races of northern Europe, is the most superior element 
in the American population; (2) that subsequent im- 
migrants from northern Europe, though coming from 
substantially the same racial stocks, were less favorably 
selected and average somewhat less superior; (3) that 
the more recent immigrants from southern and eastern 

> MoDougall, pp. 61-62. 

■Cyril Burt, "Experimental Testa of General Intelligence," BrUiih 
Journal i^ Ptychoton, voL UI (1909), quoted by MoDougall. 
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Europe average decidedly inferior to the north European 
elements; (4) that the negroes are inferior to all other 
elements. Now let us see how peycbological tests have 
«>nfirmed these biological and sociological conclusions. 

One of the most recent of these experiments' was that 
conducted upon several hundred school children in the 
primary grades. The children were classified in two 
ways: according to racial origin, and according to eco- 
nomio-social status of parents. The racial classifications 
were: (a) children of American-bom white parents; (b) 
children of Italian ironiigrants (mostly south Italians); 
(c) colored (negroes and mulattoes). The economic- 
social classifications of parents were: (1) professional; 
(2) semi-professional and higher business; (3) skilled 
labor; (4) semi-skilled and unskilled labor. Tlie "I. Q." 
(intelUgence quotient) of each category was then ob- 
tained, the object being to discover what correlations 
(if any) existed between racial origin, economic-social 
status, and intelligence. Here are the results: 



Americans of social status (1). . 

(2).. 

" (3).. 

„ „ „ (4) 

All AmmcaiiB grouped together. 

Italians 

Colored 



Q. - 12S 

Q. - 118 

Q. - 107 

Q. - 92 

Q. - 106 

Q. = 84 

Q. - 83 



t Hub experiment, conducted by Miae A. H. Arlitt, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, IB quoted by MoDougall (pp. 63-64), he having obtained the data 
diteotly from Miaa Arlitt in advance of her own publication. The esperi- 
mant Beema to have been conducted in the year 1920. 
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A aiimlar experiment made on children in New York 
City public schools by the well-known authority. Pro- 
fessor S. M. Terman,* yields strikingly similar results. 
In this case the duldren were graded simply according 
to racial origin of parents, the classifications being: (1) 
Parents native-bom white Americans; (2) parents north 
European immigrants; (3) parents Italian immigrants; 
(4) parents Portuguese immigrants. Here are the re- 
mits: 

American I. Q. — 106 

North European I. Q. = 105 

Italian. I. Q. = 84 

Portuguese I. Q. « 84 

Note how the respective I. Q.'s of both the American 
and the Italian groups are identical in both experiments, 
although the children examined were, of course, not the 
same. 

Here are the conclusions of Professor Terman regard- 
ing the correlation between economic-social status of 
paroits and intelligence in children, as a result of his 
many researches upon school children from New York 
to Califoniia: "Intelligence of 110 to 120 1. Q. (this range 
is defined as 'superior intelligence') is approximately five 
times as common among children of superior social status 
as among (^dren of inferior social status, the proportion 
among the former being about 24 per cent of all and 
among the latter only 5 per cent of all. llie group of 
'superior intelligence,' is made up largely of children of 

> S. M. Tennfto, Inldiifmuit <^ Sdiool Chiidrm, p. 56 (Now Yoric, 1910). 
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the fairly successful mercantile or profeeeioDal daasea." 
Professor Teiman defines as of "very superior intelli- 
gence" those children who scored in the tests more than 
120 marks. "Children of this group are," he says, "un- 
usually superior. Not more thMi 3 out of 100 go as hig^ 
aa 125 I. Q., and only about 1 out of 100 as high as 130 
I. Q. In the sdiools of a city of average population only 
about 1 child in 250 or 300 tests as high as 140 I. Q. In 
a series of 476 imselected children there was not a single 
one reaching 120 1. Q. whose social class was described aa 
'below average.' Of the children of superior social status, 
about 10 per cent reached 120 I .Q. or better. The 120- 
140 group ({. e., of vety superior intelligence) is made 
up ahnost entirely of children whose parents belong to 
the professional or very successful business classes. TTie 
cMd of a skilled laborer belongs here occasionally; the 
child of a conmion laborer very rarely indeed." * 

Fin^y, let us note, in passing, some of the numerous 
researches which have been made on the intelligence of 
colored school children,* Space forbids our going into 
this point. Suffice it to say that the results accord with 
what haa been previously stated, namely: that the in- 
telligence of the colored population averages distinctly 
lower than the inteUigence of native American whites, 
and somewhat lower than the inteUigence of our least 
promising east and south European elements. 

So much for experiments upon children. Now let us 
consider similar psychological investigations of the in- 

> 8. M. Term&n, The Meaavremtrd o/* InldUgmot, p. 95, New Yoric, 1916. 
'Ssveral of tbeee are noted and diactwed by MeDiM^aU, pp. 6&-M. 
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telligence of adxdts. Fortunately, we possess a great 
maas of valuable data from the mammoth investigationB 
conducted by the United States army authorities upon 
more than 1,700,000 officere and men during the late 
war.' These investigations were planned and directed 
by a board of eminent psychologists. It is interesting to 
note that they were inspired, not by abstract scientific 
motives, but by motives of practical efficiency. In the 
words of two leading members of the investigating board. 
Majors Yoakum and Yerkes: 

"Tlie himian factors in most practical situations have 
been n^lected largely because of our consciousness of 
ignorance and our inabiKty to control them. Whereas 
engineers deal constantly with physical problems of qual- 
ity, capacity, stress and strain, they have tended to think 
of problems of human conduct and experience either as 
unsolved or as insoluble. At the same time there has 
existed a growing consciousness of the practical signif- 
icance of these huioan factors and of the importance of 
such systematic research as shall extend our knowledge 
of them and increase our directive power. 

"The great war from which we are now emerging into 
a civiUzation in many respects new has aixe&dy worked 
marvellous changes in our points of view, our expectar 
tions, and practical demands. Relatively eariy in this 
supreme struggle, it became clear to certain individuals 
that the proper utilization of man-power, and more par- 
ticularly of mind or brain-power, would assure ultimate 
victoty. ... All this had to be done in the least possible 

' See publicAtioDS already quoted on tbia point. 
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time. Never before in the history of civilization was 
brain, as contrasted with brawn, so important; never 
before, the proper placement and utilization of brain- 
power so essential to success. 

"Our War Department, nerved to exceptional risks by 
the stem necessity for early victory, saw and immediately 
seized its opportunity to develop various new lines of 
personnel work. Among these is niunbered the psy- 
chological service. Great will be our good fortune if the 
lesstm in human engineering which the war has taught 
is carried over directly and effectively into our civil in- 
stitutions and activities." * 

The purposes of these p^chological tests were, as 
stated in the army orders: "(a) to aid in segregating the 
mentally incompetent, (b) to classify men according to 
their mental capacity, (c) to assist in selecting competent 
men for responsible positions." And to quote a sub- 
sequoit official pronouncement after the administration 
of the tests: "In the opinion of this office these reports 
indicate veiy definitely that the desired results have 
been a<^eved." 

So much for the aims behind the tests. Now for the 
tests themselves. As already stated, they were adminis- 
tered to more than 1,700,000 officers and men. Great 
care was taken to eliminate the disturbing infiuence 
of environmental factors like lack of education and ig- 
norance of the English language. S^arate tests were 
devised, and the close correlations obtained showed 
that inborn intelligence had been successfully segr^ated. 

' Yoakum and Yerkes, Amy Metttal TaU, pp. vii-viii (Introduction}. 
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Besides general intelligeiioe gradiogB, special studies ac- 
cording to army rank, civilian occupation, racial origin, 
etc., were made on large groups consisting of "samples" 
taken at many points from the general mass. 

The following is the system of general grading em- 
plt^ed to indicate the d^ree of individual intelligence: 

■ A "s very euperior mtelligence 
B — superior intelligence 
C + a. high average intelligence 
C o average inteUigence 
C ~ " low av««ge intelligence 
D — inferitn* intelligenoe 
Z> — » very inferior intelligeDoe 

E M "unteachable men," rejected at once or after a short 
time 

Let us now see how the 1,700,000 men examined graded 
according to intelligence, and what mental age these 
cJassifications implied: 



Grade 


PcreraUse 


MantalAse 




4K 

iSh 

25 

30 

Ifi 

10 


18-19 (+) 

16-17 

15 

13-14 

12 

11 

10 


B 


c + 




c 









This table is assuredly d^ressing. Probably never 
before has the relative scarcity of high intelligence been 
so vividly demonstrated. It strikingly reinforces what 
biologists and sociologists have long been telling us: that 
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the number of really superior persons is small, and that 
the great majority of even the most civilized popula- 
tions are of mediocre or low intelligence — which, be it 
remembered, neither education nor auy other environ- 
mental agency can ever raise. Think of this table's social 
fflgnificancel Assuming that these 1,700,000 men are 
a fair sample of the entire population of approximately 
100,000,000 (and there is every reason to believe that it 
is a fair sample), this means that the average mental age 
of Americans is only about fourteen; that forty-five mil- 
lions, or nearly one-half of the whole population, will 
never develop mental capacity beyond the stage repre- 
sented by a nomud twelve-year-old child; that only 
thirteen and one-half millions will ever ehow superior 
intelligence, and that only four and one-half millions can 
be considered " talented." 

Still more alanning is the prospect for the future. The 
overwhelming weight of evidence (as we shall later show) 
indicates that the A and B elements in America are barely 
reproducing themselves, while the other elements are in- 
creasing at rates proportionate to their decreasing intd- 
lectual capacity: in other words, that inteUigence is to- 
day being steadily bred out of the American population. 

So much for the general results of the American army 
tests. Now let us consider some of the special classifica- 
tions, notably those relating to the correlation of intel- 
hgence with army rank, civihan occupation, and racial 
origin. 

In all these special clasdfications the correlations were 
precisely what our study might lead us to expect. First, 
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as to anny rank: the great majority of officers, whether 
actually oomniismoiied or in officers' training-Kiampa, were 
fotmd to be of A and B intelligence. Furthermore, in 
those branches of the service where a high degree of tech- 
nical knowledge is required, the highest d^ree of intel- 
ligence was found. Li the engineers and the artilleiy 
neariy all the officers graded A ; whereas, in the veter- 
inary corps less than one-sixth of the officers graded A, 
and nearly two-fifths graded C. Am<n)g the non-«oms 
(sergeants and corporals) one^ialf or more graded C. 
The rank and file were mostly C men, with a small mi- 
nority of A'$ and B's, and a somewhat lai^er minority 
of lys (M men, of oourse, being excluded from Uie aer^ 
vice). 

Next, as to the correlation between intelligence and 
civilian occupations: the professions were found to con- 
tain a great majority of A and B men; the percentage 
of superior intelligence sank steadily through the skiDed 
and semi-skilled occupations, until it was least of aU 
among the common laborers, very few of whom were 
found to possess intelligence grading higher than C, while 
most of them graded C ~ or D. Space forbids the tex- 
tual reproduction of the statistical tables, which are very 
elaborate; but any one who cares to examine them in 
the works already quoted will see at a glance how sym- 
metrical and logical are the gradings- 

Finally, as to the correlation between intelligraoe and 
racial origin: two separate researches were made. The 
first of these was a comparison between white and colored 
drafted men; the other was a double grading of drafted 
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men of foreign birth. Let us visxialize the results of the 
intelligence ratings of white and colored — by the follow- 
ing table — adding one other category (that of the officers) 
to visualise the difference between the intelOgence level 
of the officers' corps and the levels of both white and 
colored drafted men; 





A 


B 


C* 


C 


c- 


D 


D- 


B 


White— Draft 

Colored-Dwft 


2.0 

.8 
S6.0 


4.8 
IJO 
29.0 


9.7 
1.0 
12.0 


20 
6 

4 


22 
16 



30 
37 



s 

30 



3 

7 






The above table needs no comment: it speaks for it- 
selfl 

Now as to the second study concerning the correlation 
between intelligence and racial origin: the grading of 
foreign-bom drafted men. This investigation, as already 
stated, was dual : ihe men were graded both up and down 
the scale; i. e., both according to superiority and in- 
feriority of intelligence. In the following tables "su- 
periority" means A and B grades combined, while "in- 
feriority " means D and B grades combined. 

TABLE I: PERCENTAGE OF INFERIORITY 



OcmnOT or Birth 




OouBtoT of Btrth 






8.7 
9Si 
13.4 
13.6 


NOTway 


25.6 
37.5 
39.4 
42.0 
43.6 
60.4 
63.4 
60.9 




Austria 












Ore^^ 




19.4 
19.5 
24.0 




Honl/I.. 


Italy 
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TABLE II: PERCENTAGE OF SUPERIORITY 



OoimtCT of Bbth 




Ooimtrr of Birth 






19.7 
13.0 
10.7 
10.5 
8.3 
5.4 
4.3 
4.1 




4.1 

3.4 
3.4 
2.7 
2.1 
S 
S 
.5 




Turkey 































These tables are very interesting. Note how constant 
are the positions of the national groups in both tables. 
Also, note how surely a high percentage of superiority 
connotes a low percentage of inferiority — and vice versa. 
Of course, these tables refer merely to the intelligence 
of foreign-bom groups in America; they may not be 
particularly good criteria for the entire home populations 
of the countries moitioned. But they do give us a good 
indication of the sort of people America is getting by 
immigration from those countries, and they indicate 
dearly the intelligence levels of the various foreign-bom 
groups in America. And, once more we see a confirma- 
tion of Uiose biological, sociological, and psychological 
researches which we have previously mentioned; viz., 
that the intelligence level of the racial elements which 
America has received from northern Europe is far above 
that of the south and east European elements. 

We have idready indicated how great are the possibili- 
ties for the practical employment of mental tests, not 
merely in the amiy but also in education, industry, and 
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the evaluation of whole populations and races.' "Be- 
fore the war mental engineering was a dream; to-day it 
exists, and ite effective development is amply assured." ■ 

As yet psychology has not succeeded in measuring 
emotional and psychic qualities as it has done with in- 
tellectual faculties. But progress is being made in this 
direction, and the data accumulated already indicate not 
only that tiiese qualities are inherited but also that they 
tend to be correlated with intelligence. Speaking of su- 
perior military qualities like loyalty, bravery, power to 
conunand, and abihty to "carry on," Majors Yoakum 
and Yerkes state: "In the long run, these qualiUes are 
far more likely to be found in men of superior intelligence 
than in men who are intellectually inferior." ■ 

Furthermore, whatever the direct correlation between 
intellectual and moral qualities, there is an undoubted 
practical connection, owing to the rational control exerted 
by the intellect over the spirit and the emotions. As Pro- 
fessor Lichtenbei:ger remarks concerning the statement 
just quoted: "It would seem almost superfluous to add 
that loyalty, bravery, and even power to command, with- 
out sufSciently high intelligence may result in foolhardf- 
ness. They are forces of character, and we should devise 
methods of evaluating them, but, like all forces, organic 
and inorganic, they are valuable to the extent to which 

' For these wider appUcfttiona, see Yoalnuu & YeAes, op. eit., pp. 18^ 
2M; J. P. Lichtenberger, "The Social Significance of Mental Levels," 
PiJtlieali0iu of the American Sociolof/ical Socitty, vol. XV, pp. 102-116; 
R. H. Piatt, Jr., '"Hie Scope and Significance of Mental Tests," Forlifa 
Work, September, 1920. 

1 YMkum vxd Yerkes, p. 197. 'Ibid., p. 24. 
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they are disciplined and contn^led. Tbecaa 
similBr with respect to the emotiOTS. . . . Frobabty it 
will not be long untfl we shall hare some method of mea- 
suring the quality of emotional disturbances, and this 
will increase the accuracy of our judgments; but to i4kai- 
ever d^ree of independence the emoticms may be as- 
signed, their utiUty is detomined by the discipline <rf 
intelligence. Emotional control is weak in those of low 
mental level. The higher the lerel, the greater the poe- 
aibility of raticmal control." '■ 

We have thus far ctHisidered the nature of intdUgeno^ 
and we have found it to be an inborn quality whose ca- 
pacity is predetermined by heredity. Bioli^cally, this 
is important, because a man may not make mudi actual 
use of his talents and yet pass them on to chfldren who 
will make use of them. In every-day life, however, ca- 
pacity is important chiefly as it expresses itself in prac- 
tical perfomiance as evidoioed by knowledge and adaon. 
We here enter a field where environment plays an im- 
portant part, smce what a man actually learns or does 
depends obviously upon environmental factors like edu- 
cation, training, and opportunity. Let us once more re- 
call the distinction between "intelligence" and "knowl- 
edge": intelligence bmg the capact^ of the mind, knoidr 
edgc the JUliTig of the mind. Let us also remember the 
true meaning of the word "education" — a "bringing 
forth" of that which potentially exists. 

Now precisely how does environment affect perform- 
ance? In extreme cases environment may be of major 

1 liohtenbersar, op. ctL, p. 104. 
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importance. A genius, condemned for life to the fate of 
Robinson CruBoej would obviously accomplish very little; 
wbUe, on the other hand, a man of mediocre capacify, if 
given eveiy possible advantage, might make the utmost 
ci his slender talents. But how is it under ordinary cir- 
cumstances—especiaJly under those substantially eqtial 
drcumstances which it is the avowed aim of modem 
democratic ideals to produce? 

Before discussing this point in detul, however, let us 
stop and find out just what we mean by "equal circum- 
stances." Do we mean equality of opportunity f Or do 
we mean equality of performance and recompense f The 
two ideas are poles asunder; yet they are often confused 
in thought, and frequently intentionally confused in 
aigument. Eqxiality of opportunity means freedom (A 
different individuals to make the most of similar con- 
ditions, and, by logical implication, freedom to reap re- 
wards proportionate to respective achievements. Equal- 
ly of performance and recompense, on the contrary, 
ynpuna the fixing of Certain standards according to which 
action will be stimulated and rewards apportioned. Tliis 
last is what most of the hot-gospellers of levelling "social 
equality" have in t^e back of their heads. They may 
camouflage their doctrines with fine phrases, but what 
th^ really intend is to handicap and defraud superior 
intelligence in order to "give everybody a fair show." 
Even in our present social system we see many instances 
of the waste and injustice caused by "levelling" prac- 
tices: bright pupils held back to keep step with dullards, 
and bright workmen discouraged from doing their beet 
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by grasping employers or ordered to "go slow" by union 
rules setting the pace by their less competent fellows. 

This distinction being underetood, let us now see how 
environment affects performance with individuals under 
conditions of equal opportunity. How, for example, does 
equality of training or education affect individual achieve- 
ment ? The answer is another striking proof of the power 
of heredity. Not only is such equality of conditions un- 
able to level the inborn differences between individuals; 
on the contraiy, it increasea the diff^ences in residts 
achieved. "Equalizing practice seems to increase differ- 
ences. The superior man seems to have got his present 
superiority by his own nature rather than by superior 
advantages of the past, since, during a period of equal 
advantage for all, he increases his lead." ' As McDougall 
justly remarks: TTie higher the level of innate capacity, 
the more is it improved by education." * 

We thus see that even where superior individuab have 
no better opportunities than inferiors, environment tends 
to accentuate rather than equalize the differences between 
men, and that the only way to prevent increasing in- 
equality is by deliberately holding the superiors down. 

Certainly, the whole trend of civilization is toward 
increasing inequality. In the first place, the demands 
made upon the individual are more and more complex 
and differentiated. The differences in training and edu- 
cation between savages are relatively insignificant; the 

* Popeno« and Johnaon, p. 92. The authors cite sereral careful paycholog- 
ioal teats by which thia principle is clearly establisbed. 

* McDougall, p. 48. 
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differences between the feudal baron and his serf were 
comparatively slight; the differences to-d^ between 
casual laboreiB and captmns of industry are enormous. 
Never before has the function of capacity been so impor- 
tant and so evident. 

The truth is that, as civilization progresses, social 
status tends to coincide more and more closely with 
racial value; in other words, a given population tends 
to become more and more differentiated biologically, the 
upper social classes containing an ever larger proportion 
of persons of superior natural endowments while the 
lower social classes contain a growing proportion of in- 
feriors. The intelligence tests which we have previously 
considered show us how marked this tendency has be- 
come in advanced modem societies like England and the 
United States, and there is every reason to beUeve that 
unless the civilizing process be interrupted this strati- 
fication will become even sharper in the futiuB. 

Now precisely how does this increasing stratification 
come about? We have already discussed this point in 
a general way. We have seen how the dynamic urge of 
superior germ-plasm surmounts environmental barriers 
and raises the individual socially; while, conversely, in- 
ferior individuals tend to sink in the social scale. 

Let us now look at the matter more closely. This 
process, by which individuals migrate socially upward 
or downward from class to class, is termed "The Social 
Ladder." The ease with which people can go up or down 
this ladder depends on the flexibility of the social order, 
and social flexibility in turn characterizes progressive 
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eivllizations. In the less advanced types of civiluatiott, 
social flexibility is rare. Society ciystallizes into doeed 
oasteSj sons are compelled to follow the callingB of their 
fatheiB, superior individuals cannot rise, and high-born 
infoiors are kept from sinking to their proper levels. 
This means waste, inefficiency and imperfect utilization 
of human resources. 

However, as civilization progresses, ita veiy complexity 
and needs compel greater ^ciency; society becomes 
more flexible; and the "social ladder" works better and 
better. Latent talent rises more easfly from the ranks, 
while the upper class cuts out more of its dead-wood, and 
thm tends to free itself from degenerate taints which 
have ruined so many aristocratic castes. The abounding 
vigor of American life, for example, is laigely due to the 
way in which abihty tends to be recognized wherever it 
appears and is given a chance to "make good." Thus, 
in course of time, the superior strains in a population rise 
to the top, while the inferior elements sink to the bottom. 
The upper classes are continually enriched by good new 
blood, while the lower classes, drained of their best de- 
ments, are increasingly impoverished and become ixe 
creasingly inferior. 

This segregation of populations according to racial 
value is produced, not merely by the social ladder, but 
by another process known as "aaeortative mating." Con- 
trary to certain romantic but erroneous notions, careful 
scientific investigation has proved conclusively that "like 
tends to mate with tike." Giants are not prone to many 
dwarfs, nor do extreme blonds usually prefer dark bru- 
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nettes. And what is true of physical characteristics is 
equally true of mental and emotional qualities. People 
tend to marry those not too unlike themselves. And, in 
addition to the action of personal preference, there is 
superadded the effect of propinquity. Individuals are 
usually attracted to those with whom they associate. 
These are usually of their own class, with conunon stand- 
ards, similar tastes, and like educational attainments. 
But those are the very persons who are apt to be of the 
same general type. Thus, as populations get more dif- 
ferentiated, assortative mating widens the class gaps. 
Superiors tend more and more to many superiors, medi- 
ocrity tends to mate with mediocrity, while the inferior 
and the degenerate become sc^r^ated by themselves. 

At first s^t it might seem as though the action of the 
social ladder would nullify the action of assortative mat- 
ing. But when we look at the matter more dosefy we 
see that this is not the case. Where social flexibility per- 
mits individu^ to migrate easily, like tends oftener to 
associate and hence to mate with like. The "self-made 
man" is more apt to find a wife of his own caliber, and 
is not compelled to dioose exclusively from among the 
women of the lower social class in which he was bom. 
On the other hand, high-bom incompetents or "black 
sheep," sinking rapidly, are less likely to drag down wiUi 
them high-type mates. Thus the social ladder and as- 
sortative mating, far from conflicting, reinforce each 
other and sift the population according to tme racial 
values with ciunulative effect. 

Hie sustained intermarriage of a well-selected upper 
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class raises society's apex into a sharply defined peak or 
cone. Woods has termed this process "Social Conifica- 
tion."' The members of such "conified" groups display 
dearly marked traits and possess high average racial 
value. On the other hand, the lowest social classes, seg- 
r^af«d and drained of their best elementSj similarly 
"conify" into well-marked racial inferiority. 

The extent to which these selective processes, working 
for generations in a highly civilized society, may drain 
the lower social classes of their best racial elements, is 
strikingly shown by the case of England. Hiat marked 
diCferences of inborn capacity exist between the British 
upper and lower social strata has, of course, long been 
realized, but the rapidity with which the gap has been 
widening has been recently shown by two historical mea- 
surements of the social distribution of genius and talent 
in the United Kingdom conducted respectively by Have- 
lock Ellis and Doctor Woods. The results of these studies 
have been ably siumnurized l^ Alleyne Ireland, whom I 
will quote. 

Says Ireland: "What these investigations disdose is 
that over a period of several centuries there has occuired 



■Doctor Frederick Adams Woods has mada t, number 6t oarrful re- 
■nndiefl on this question, Iiia latest being a genealogical study of leading 
Mniwnfhiirmttn families, with special reference to their internumugea, 
tnoed over a period of approximately three hundred yeus from the found- 
ing of the Massachusetts Bay Colony (1630) to the present day. His 
data have not yet been published, but Doctor Woods has shown them 
to me in MSS. Furthermore, at the Second International CongieBa of 
Eugenics, held at New Yoric City in September, 1921, Doctor Woods read 
a paper summariiing the reeulta of tiaa study which will be publiibed In 
tha Congieee'e Froceedincs. 
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a striking and progresBive decline in the cultural con- 
tribution from the Mower' classes in the United Kingdom, 
and, of course, a corresponding relative increase in the 
contribution from the 'upper' and 'middle' classes. 

"It appears that, from the earliest times to the end of 
the nineteenth century, the contribution to eminent 
achievement made by the sons of craftsmen, artisans, 
and unskilled laborers yielded 11.7 per cent of the total 
number of names utilized in the inquiiy; that the repre- 
sentatives of that class who were bom in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century yielded 7.2 per cent of the 
names; and that those bom during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century yielded only 4.2 per cent. 
These figures are of great mterest and importance when 
considered in relation to the social and political history 
of England during the nineteenth centuiy. 

"Everybody knows that in England the nineteenth 
century witnessed a rapid and all-pervading democratiza- . 
tion of social and political conditions. It was during that 
centuiy that the English parliamentary system became, 
for the first time in the six hundred years of its existence, 
an institution representative of the great mass of the 
people; that schooling was made available for all; that, 
in industry, in politics, in society, the gates of oppor- 
tunity were opened wide for any person, of whatever 
parentage, who could make any contribution in any field 
of achievement; that peers became business men and 
business men peers; that any one whose talents had 
made him prominent in his calling could entertain a 
reasonable hope of finding wealth in the favor of the 
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public, and a title of nobOity in the appreciatitm (tf the 
political leaders. . . . 

"T^th eveiy drcumstance of life growing constantly 
more favorable to the self-aeeertion of genius and talent 
in the Mower* classes in England, how waa it that the 
contributions to eminent achievement from that group 
fell from an average of 11.7 per cent of the total to a pro- 
portion of 4.2 per cent? 

"It aeems to me that as the vast improvement in en- 
vironmental conditions had not only failed to produce 
an increase in high achievement by those whom this im- 
provement bad done most to serve, but had, on the con- 
trary, taken place pari passu wilh a veiy serious decline 
in achievement, the cause must be sought in an influence 
powerful enough to offset whatever beneficent ^ects 
improved environment might actually exert upon a sta- 
tionary class during a single generation. 

"This influence I deem to have been that of aasor- 
tative mating. Ita operation appears to have been of 
a dual character. On the one hand, the effect in heredity 
of intelligence mating with intelligence, of stupidity with 
stupidity, of success with success — to put the matter 
roughly — ^has been to perpetuate and to increase these 
traits in the respective groups. On the other hand, the 
practical social consequences of these effects being pro- 
duced under conditions of an ever-broadening democ- 
ratization of social life has been that the more intelligent 
and successful elements in the 'lower' classes have been 
constantly rising out of their class into one socially above 
it. This movement must have the consequence cS drain- 
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ing the 'lower' clasBes of talent and genius, and, Uirou^ 
a procesB of Bodal ndgratioD, of increasing the genius 
and talent of each succeeding upper laj'er in the social 
series."' 

We thus see that, as civilization progresses, inborn 
superiority tends to drain out of the lower social levels 
up into the higher socibI classes. And probably never 
before in human histoiy has this selective process gone 
on 80 rapidly and so thoroughly as to-day. 

But it may be asked: Is this not a matter for rejoic- 
ing? Does not this imply the eventual formation of an 
aristocracy of "supermen," blessing all classes with the 
flowerings of its creative genius? 

Unfortunately, no; not as society is now amstUuted. 
On the contrary, if these tendencies continue under pres- 
ent aoaai conditions, the concentration of superiority in 
the upper social levels will spell general racial impoverish- 
ment and hence a general decline of civilization. Let us 
remember that fatal tendency (discussed in the preced' 
ing chapter) to use up and exterminate racial values; 
to impoverish human stocks by the dual process of so- 
cially sterilizing superior strains and multiplying in- 
feriors. The history of civilization is a series of radal 
tragediee. Race after race has entered civilization's por- 
tals; entered in ihe pink of condition, full of superior 
strains slowly selected and accumulated by the drastic 
methods of primitive life. Then, one by one, these races 
have been insidiously drained of their best, imtil, imable 

* AHeyne Irelmnd, Demoaveu and the Human EqwititM, pp. 139-lti 
(Nnr Yoric, 1931). 
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to cany on, they have sunk back into impotent medi- 
ocrity. The only reason why die torch of civilization 
has continued to flame hi^ is because it has been passed 
on from hand to hand; because there have always been 
good stocks still racially protected by primitive condi- 
tions who could take up the task. 

To-day, however, this is no longer so. The local civili- 
zations of the past have merged into a world-civUvKiiion, 
which draws insistently on every high-type stock in exist- 
ence. That is why our modem civilization has made 
such marvellous progress — because it has had behind it 
the pooled intelligence of the planet. But let us not 
deceive ourselves! Behind this brave show the same 
fatal tendencies that have wrought such havoc in the 
past are still working — ^working as never before I In the 
next chapter we shall consider closely these factors of 
racial decline. SufiBce it here to state that in eveiy civi- 
lized countiy to-day the "superior elements in the popu- 
lation are virtually stationary or actually declining in 
numbers, while the mediocre and inferior elements are 
rapidly increasing. 

Such is our racial balance-sheet. And, be it remem- 
bered: our civilization, imlike its predecessors, cannot 
shift the burden to other shoulders, because there are no 
more untapped "racial reserves." No "noble barbari- 
ans" wait to step forward as in the past; the barbarians 
and savages who still remain in the world are demon- 
strably of inferior caliber and can contribute httle or 
nothing to the progress of civilization. 

If, then, our civilization is to survive, it must conserve 
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and foster its own race values. Happily ova civilization 
poaseases two great advantages over past times; scientific 
knowledge and the scientific spirit. To us have been 
revealed secrets of life our forebears never knew. And 
to us has been vouchsafed a passion for truth such as the 
world has never seen. Other ages have sought truth 
from the lips of seers and prophets; our age seeks it from 
scientific proof. Other ages have had their saints and 
martyrs — dauntless souls who clung to their faith with 
unshakable constancy. Yet our age has also its saints 
and martyrs — heroes who can not only face death for 
their faith, but who can also scrap their faith when facta 
have proved it wrong. There, indeed, is courage ! And 
therein lies our hope. 

This matchless love of truth, this spirit of science which 
combines knowledge and faith in the synthesis of a higher 
wisdom, as yet inspires only the ^lite of our time. Most 
of us are still more or less under the spell of the past — 
the spell of passion, prejudice, and unreason. It is thus 
that ideas and ideals clearly disproved by science yet 
claim the allegiance of multitudes of worthy men. 

The dead hand of false doctrines and fallacious hopes 
lies, indeed, heavy upon us. Laws, institutions, customs, 
ideas, and ideals are all stamped deep with its imprint. 
Out veiy minds and souls are imbued with delusions like 
environmentalism and "natural equality" from whose 
emotional grip it is hard to escape. Mighty as is the 
new truth, our eyes are yet blinded to its full meaning, 
our hearts shrink instinctively from its wider implications, 
and our feet falter on the path to higher destinies. 
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These reactionary forces stubbornly impede the prep- 
ress of those deep-going eugenic reformB which must 
speedily be undertaken if our civilization is to be saved 
from decline and our race from decay. 

This is serious enough. But there ia something more 
serious still. The reactionaiy forces which we have just 
described, though powerful, are, after all, essentially 
n^ative in character. Witii the spread of enlightenment 
they would soon wither — if th^ stood alone. But they 
do not stand alone. Behind them, sheltered l^ them, 
lurks a positive, aggressive force: The Under-Manl 

The Under-Man is unconvertible. He wiD not bow to 
the new truth, because he knows thai the new truth is not 
for him. Why should he work for a higher civilization, 
when even the present civilization is beyond his powera? 
What the Under-Man wants is, not progress, but reffress 
— regress to more primitive conditions in which he would 
be at home. In fact, the more he grasps the significance 
of the new eugenic truth, the uglier grows his mood. So 
long as all men believed all men potentially equal, the 
Under-Man could delude himself into thinking that 
changed circumstances might raise him to the top. Now 
that nature herself proclaims him irremediably inferior, 
his hatred of superiority knows no bounds. 

This hatred he has always instinctively felt. Envy 
and resentment of superiority have ever been the badges 
of base minds. Yet never have these badges been so 
fiercely flaunted, so defiantly worn, as to-day. This ex- 
plains Hie seeming paradox that, just when the character 
of superiority becomes supremely manifest, the cry for 
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levelling "equality" rises supremely shrill. The Under- 
Man revolts against progress! Nature heradf having 
decreed him uncivilizable^ the Under-MaD dedaree war 
<ui civilization. 

These are not pretty facts. But we had better face 
them, lest they face us, and catch us unawares. Let us, 
then, understand once and for all that we have among 
us a rebel army — the va^t host of the unadaptable, the 
incapable, the envious, the discontented, filled witii in- 
stinctive hatred of civilization and prc^fress, and ready 
on the instant to rise in revolt. 

Here are foes that need watching. Let us watch 



CHAPTER m 

THE NEME8IS OF THE INFERIOR 

Racial impoveriahmeiit is the plague of civilization. 
This insidious disease, with its twin symptoms the ex- 
tiipation of superior strains and the muItipUcation of 
inferiors, has ravaged humanity like a consuming fire, 
redudng the proudest societies to charred and squalid 
ruin. 

We have already examined the life process which per- 
petuates both superiors and inferiors according to t^eir 
kind, so we can now pass to a practical consideration of 
inferior types. 

First of all, however, let us carefully distinguish 
between inferiority's two aspects: physical inferiority 
and mental inferiority. It is mental inferiority which is 
our chief concern. Physically, the human species seems 
equal to all demands which are likely to be made upon 
it. Despite civiUzation's deleterious aspects, and despite 
the combined action of modem medicine and philan- 
thropy in keeping alive physically weak individuals, 
humanity does not appear to be threatened with general 
physical decay. We are heirs of a phj-sical selection which 
goes back tens of millions, perhaps hundreds of millions 
of years to the very origin of life, and its beneficial in- 
fluence is so wide-spread and deep-going that a few mil- 
lennia of partial escape from its workings have pro- 
daoed only superfidal effects. 
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Far differeat is the case of mental inferiority. The 
^>ecial traits of intelligence which distinguish man from 
the ftnimftlH appeared only a few hundred thousand years 
ago, and have developed strongly only in a few human 
stocks. Biologically speaking, therefore, high intelli- 
gence is a very recent trait, which is still coraparativdy 
rare and which may be easily lost. 

The rarity of mental as compared with physical su- 
periority in the human species is seen on every hand. 
Existing savage and barbarian races of a demonstrably 
low average level of intelligence, like the n^;roG8, are 
physically vigorous, in fact, possess an animal vitality 
apparently greater than that of the intellectually hi^er 
races. The same is true of intellectually decadent peoples 
like those about the Mediterranean, whose loss of ancient 
mental greatness has been accompanied by no corre- 
sponding physical decline. Finally, even among the most 
dvHized and progressive present^lay populations, the 
great disparity between phj^cal and mental superiority 
is clear. The recent American army intelligence tests 
are a striking example of this. Those 1,700,000 yoimg 
men who were examined were nearly all physically fine 
specimens, yet less than one out of twenty (4)^ p^ cent) 
possessed really high intelligence. From aJl this it is 
evident that mental superiority is comparatively rare, 
most m«i being mentally either mediocre or inferior. 

We have likewise seen how civilized life has hitherto 
tended to make mental superiority ever rarer and to 
increase the proportion of mediocre and inferior elements. 
Indeed, down to the biological discoveries of our own 
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days, this was believed to be a normal, rather than an 
ftbnonnal, phenomenon. Our forebears considered so- 
ciety's withering away at the top and breeding from be- 
low as natural and inevitable. Take the attitude of the 
Romans, for example. Roman society was divided into 
ax classes. The sixth, or lowest, social class, made up 
of paupers, vagabonds, and d^enerates, was exempt 
from civic duties, military service, and the payment of 
taxes. But was this class debarred from having children ? 
Not at all. On the contrary, it was positively encouraged 
to do so. These dr^ of the Roman populace were 
termed "proletarians," "producers of offspring" I In 
other words, a man might be incapable of civic duties, 
incapable of bearing arms, incapable of paying taxes, but 
was considered not only capable but specially apt for 
bearing children, who were accepted as his contribution 
to society. Think what an attitude on racial matters 
this implies! No wonder Rome fell! And yet— let us 
not foiget that tins was substantially the attitude of our 
grandfathers, and that it is still the attitude of millions 
of so-called "educated" persons. Here is once more, 
evident the dead hand of the past, perpetuating old errors 
And blocking the ^ective spread of new truths. 

This mingling of old and new forces is, in fact, mainly 
responsible for the peculiarly acut« nature of our social 
and racial problems. Traditional influences making for 
racial decay are as active as ever, perhaps more so. On 
the other hand, many new factors like universal educar 
tion, hi^ standards, preventive medicine, and birth 
control, all of which may become powerful agents of race 
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betterment, have thus far worked mainly in the direction 
of racial decay, by speeding up both the social steriliza- 
tion of superior individuals, and the preservation of in- 
feriors. 

Perhaps never before have social conditions been so 
"dysgenic," so destructive of racial values, as to-day. 
"In the earher stages of society, man interfered little 
with natural selection. But during the last centuiy the 
increase of the philanthropic spirit and the progress of 
medicine have done a great deal to interfere with the 
selective process. In some ways, selection in the human 
race has almost ceased; in many ways it is actually re- 
veised, that is, it results in the survival of the inferior 
rather than the superior. In the olden days the criminal 
was summarily executed, the weakly child died soon 
after birth through lack of proper care and medical at- 
tcDtion, the insane were dealt with so violently that if 
they were not killed by the treatment ihey were at least 
left hopelessly 'incurable,' and had little chance of be- 
coming parents. Harsh measures, all of these; but they 
kept the germ-plasm of the race reasonably purified. 

"To^y, how is it? The inefl&cients, the wastrels, 
the physical, mental, and moral cripples are carefully 
pr^ierved at public expense. The criminal is turned out 
on parole after a few years, to become the father of a 
family. The insane is discharged as 'cured,' again to 
take up the duties of citizenship. The feeble-minded 
child is painfully 'educated,' often at the expense of his 
normal brother or sister. In short, the imdesirablee of 
the race, with whom the bloody hand of natural selectirai 
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vould have made short work eaily in life, are now nursed 
along to old age." ' And, as already stated, factors like 
birth control, education, and high social standards are 
simultaneously extirpating the superior elements at an 
unprecedented rate. 

Such is the situation. Now, what is to be done? Re- 
turn to the grim methods of "natural selection"? Of 
course not. No sensible person could possibly advocate 
such a thing. It would not only outrage our moral sense, 
but it would also yield results far inferior to other methods 
of race betterment which science has already discovered 
and elaborated. That is the hopeful aspect of the situa- 
tion. Grave though our present plight may be, we do 
not have to waste precious time casting about for theb- 
retical solutions. Science, especially that branch of 
science known as "Eugenics" or "Race Betterment," 
shows us a way far more efficient as well as infinitely 
more humane than the crude, wasteful methods of natural 
selection, which, while killing out most of the bad, took 

"many of the good at the same time. Science, there- 
fore, offers us a way of escape from hnpendlng perils, 
not by a return to natural selection, but by way of an 
improved social selection based upon natural law instead 
of, as hitherto, upon ignorance and haphazard. Detailed 
discussion of the eugenic programme will be deferred till 
the concluding chapter of this book. At present, let us 
continue our survey of human inferiority, in order better 
to appreciate how imperative the speedy application of 

, eugenic measures to society has come to be. 

■ Popeuoe tad Johnaon, pp. 149-149. 
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Inferiority is most plainly manifest in what are known 
as the "defective classes" — the feeble-minded, the in- 
sane, and certain cat^ories of the deformed and the 
diseased. Most of these "defectives" suffer from hered- 
itary defects — in other words, from defects which are 
paased on in the germ-plasm from generation to genera- 
tion. The "defective classes" are not really sundered 
by any natural line of demarcation from the rest of the 
population. They are merely terms used to denote those 
groups of persons who are so obviously afflicted that 
they can be classified as such. Besides these acute de- 
fectives, however, there are vast numbers of persons who 
show only slight taints, while still others reveal no out- 
ward trace whatever, yet carry the defect in their germ- 
plasm as a latent or "recessive" quality which may come 
out in their children, especially if they marry persona 
omilarly taLoted. 

Defectiveness (or, as it is frequently termed, "de- 
generacy") is thus seen to be a problem as complex and 
far-reaching as it is serious. Defective persons are more 
or less unfit for holding useful places in the social order 
and tend to sink into the social depths, where th^ form 
those pauper, vagabond, and criminal elements which are 
alike the burden and the menace of society. Few persons 
who have not studied the problem of d^eneracy have 
any idea how serious it is. Let us consider these "de- 
fective classes." 

First of all, the feeble-mmded. Feeble-mindedneas is 
a condition characterized by such traita as duU intel- 
ligence, low moral sense, lack of self-oontrol, shiftlesanees, 
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improvidence, etc. It ia highly hereditary, and unfor- 
tunately it is frequently aasoeiated with great physical 
strength and vitality, so that feeble-minded perBons 
usually breed rapidly, with no r^;ard for consequences. 
In former times the numbers of the feeble-minded were 
kept c^ovm by the stem processes of natural selection, 
but modem charity and philanthropy have protected 
them and have thus favored their rapid multiplication. 
The feeble-minded are becoming an increasingly serious 
problem in every civilized country to-day. The number 
of obviously feeble-minded persons in the United States 
is estimated to be at least 300,000. During Uie last few 
decades, to be sure, many of the worst cases have been 
segregated in institutions, where they are of course kept 
from breeding; but even t<Mlay the number of the segre- 
gated ia only about 10 or 15 per cent of those who should 
clearly be under institutional care — the balance, mean- 
while, causing endless trouble for both the present and 
future generations. 

The rapidity with which feeble-nuoded stocks spread, 
and the damage they do, are vividly illustrated by nu- 
merous scientific studies which have been compiled. Both 
in Europe and America these studies tell the same story: 
feeble-minded individual s^regating in "clans," spread- 
ing like cancerous growths, disturbing the social life and 
infecting the blood of whole cranmunities, and thriving 
on misguided efforts to "better their condition," by 
charity and other forms of "social service."* 

> Summftiiea of MTenl of the beat-kijavii tt then atudioB may be found 
In Holmee, pp. 37HH)i Popoue uul Johnion, pp. IGft-lU. 
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A typical case is that of the "Juke Family," which 
was fiist inTeetigated in the year 1877, and re-investi- 
gated in 1915. To quote from the original study: "From 
one lazy vagabond nicknamed 'Juke/ bom in rural 
New York in 1720, whose two sons married five degen- 
erate sisters, ax generations numbering about 1,200 per- 
sons of every grade of idleness, viciousness, lewdness, 
pauperism, disease, idiocy, insanity, and criminality 
were traced. Of the total seven generations, 300 died 
in infancy; 310 were professional paupers, kept in alms- 
houses a total of 2,300 years; 440 were phymcally wrecked 
by their own 'diseased wickedness'; more than half 
the women fell into prostitution; 130 were convicted 
criminals; 60 were thieves; 7 were murdwere; only 20 
learned a trade, 10 of these in state prison, and all at a 
state cost of over $1,250,000."' By the year 1915, the 
dan had reached its ninth generation, and had greatly 
lengthened its evil record. It then numbered 2,820 in- 
dividuals, half of whom were alive. About the year 1880 
the Jukes had left their original home and had scattered 
widely over the country, but change of environment 
had made no material change in their natures, for they 
still showed "the same feeble-mindednees, indolence, 
licentiousness, and dishonesty, even when not handi- 
capped by the associations of their bad family name and 
despite the fact of their being surrounded by better social 
conditions."* The cost to the state had now risen to 
about $2,500,000. As the investigator remarks, all this 
evil might have been averted by preventing the repro- 

•Quoted by Fopenoe and Johnson, p. 159. *lbid., pp. 1S9-160. 
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duction of the first Jukes. Ab it is, the Jukes problem is 
Btill with us in growing severity, for in 1915, "out of i^ 
proximately 600 living feeble-minded and epileptic Jukee, 
there are only three now in custodial care."^ 

A striking illiistration of how superiority and d^en- 
eracy are alike rigidly determined by heredity is afforded 
by the "KaUikak Family," of New Jersey.* During the 
Revolutionary War, one Martin "KaUikak," a young 
soldier of good stock, had an illicit affair with a feeblo- 
minded servant-girl, by whom he had a son. Some years 
later, Martin married a woman of good family by whom 
he had several legitimate children. Now this is what 
happened: Martin's legitimate children by the woman 
of good stock all turned out well and founded one of the 
most distinguished famihes in New Jersey. "In this 
family and its collateral branches we find^ nothing but 
good representative citizenship. There are doctors, law- 
yers, judges, educators, traders, landholders, in short, 
respectable citizens, men and women prominent in every 
phase of social life. Th^ have scattered over the United 
States and are prominent in their commimities wherever 
they have gone. . . . There have been no feeble-minded 
among them; no illegitimate children; no inmioral 
women; only one man was sexually loose."* In sharp 
contrast to this branch of the family stand the deacen- 

'/&«. 

* This ie, of course, not the real name of the family. It is a Bcieatific 
nicknune, compounded from the Greek words "good" and "bad" — in 
ehort, "The Good'Bad Family," to characterize the strongly divergent 
dtoracter of its two branches. 

■ Hohues, p. 31. 
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dants of the feeble-minded girl. Of these 480 have been 
traced. Their record is: 143 clearly feeble-minded, 36 
iU^timate, 33 grossly itmnoral (mostly prostitutes), 24 
oonfinned alcoholics, 3 epUeptics, 82 died in infancy, 
3 criminals, 8 kept houses of ill fame. Here are two 
family lines, with the same paternal ancestor, living on 
the same soO, in the same atmosphere, and tmder the 
same general environment; "yet the bar sinister has 
mariied every generation of one and has been miknown 
in the other." ^ 

Melancholy genealogies like these might be cited al- 
most indefinitely. And, be it noted, they represent only 
direct and obvious damage. The indirect and leas ob- 
vious damage done by feeble-mindedness, though harder 
to trace, is far more wide-spread and is unquestionably 
even more serious, as we shall presently show. Before 
discussing this point, however, let us consider some of 
the other acutely defective classes. 

The insane, though differing in character from the 
feeble-minded, present an even graver problem hi many 
respects. Insanity is, of course, a term embracing all 
sorts of abnonnal mental states, some of which are 
transient, while others, though incurable, are not in- 
heritable, and, therefore, have no racial significance. But 
many forms of insanity are clearly hereditary,* and the 
harm done by these unsound strains, spreading through 
the race and tainting sound stodcs, is simply incalculable. 

■ Popenoe and JohnsoD, p. 160. 

■For B diBcuHsion of the forme of insaiiity, see HolmOB, pp. 27-72; 
Popeooe aod Johnson, pp. L57-160; 176-183. 
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Unlike feeble-mindedness, insanity is often associated 
with very superior qualities,' which may render the af- 
flicted individuals an acute menace to society. The 
feeble-minded never overturned a state. An essentially 
negative element, they may drag a civilization down 
toward sodden degeneracy, but they have not the wit 
to disrupt it. The insane, on tiie other hand, aie apt to 
be intensely dynamic and to misuse their powers for de- 
structive ends. We shall presently see how many apostles 
of anarchic violence and furious discontent have been 
persons of ill-balanced mind. Such persons are, of course, 
rarely "insane" in the technical sense of being clearly 
"committable" to an asylum. They represent merely 
one aspect of that vast "outer fringe" of mental un- 
soundness which is scattered so widely through the gen- 
eral population. But even the acute "asylum cases" 
are lamentably numerous. In the United States, for 
example, the asylum population nmnbers over 200,000, 
and it is well known that besides those actually in insti- 
tutions there are multitudes of equally afflicted persona 
in private custody or even at laige. 

Another class of pronounced defectives are the epi- 
leptics. EpDepsy is clearly hereditary, being probably 

> An eztraordimtiy idea used to be widely held that geoiiu wm a form 
of iDBanity. Carefd scieDtifio inTwtigation haa clearly diaprored this 
notion. For one thing, elaborate etatistical Btudiee of emiDent persons 
have shown them to be leaa liable to insanity than is the general popula- 
tion. Of course, a considerable number of eminent men can be-liated who 
unquestionably auffered from Tarious neuropathic traits. But it waa not 
those traits that made them eminent; on the contrary, these were hand- 
icaps. Somewhere back in their anceatry a taint was introduced into a 
sound, superior strain, and produced thia didiarmonic combination of 
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due, like feeble-mindednese and hereditaiy insaoity, to 
some factor in the germ-^lasm which causes abnormal 
development. Like insanity, it is often associated with 
Buperior mental qualities, but it is even more often asso- 
ciated with feeble-mindedness, and its victims tend to 
be dangerously antisocial, epilepsy being frequently con- 
nected with the worst crimes of violence. The spreading 
of epOeptic strains among sound stocks is unquestionably 
disastrous, causing grave social dangers and lamentable 
racial losses. 

Beeidee these outstanding causes of d^eneracy there 
are some other forms of defect which, though individually 
not so serious, represent in the aggregate a distinct bur- 
den to society and drain upon the race. Among these 
may be classed congenital deafness and blindness, some 
types of deformity, and certain crippling diseases like 
Huntington's chorea. AJl such defects, being hereditary, 
inflict repeated damage from generation to generation, 
and tend to spread into sotmd stocks. 

So ends our melancholy survey of the "defective 
classes." In eveiy civilized country their aggregate num- 
bers are enormous, and, under present social conditions, 
they are rapidly increasing. In the United States, for 
example, the total number of the patently feeble-minded, 
insane, and epileptic is estimated to be fully 1,000,000. 
And, as already stated, even this alarming total repre- 
sents merely those persons suffering from the more ex- 
treme forms of taints which extend broadcast through 
the general population. The extent of such contamina^ 
tion is revealed by several estimates made independently 
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by competent investigators who all consider that over 

30 per cent of the entire population of the United States 
carries some form of mental defects In great part, to 
be sure, defect is latent in the germ-plasm and does the 
bearers no harm. Yet the taints are there, and are apt 
to come out in their children, especially if they marry 
persons carrying a similar defect in their inheritance. 

And, even if we exclude from consideration all purely 
latent defects, the problem presented by those actually 
suffering from less acute forms of defect than those pre- 
viously described is one of almost incalculable gravity 
for both society and the race. There can be no question 
that inefficiency, stupidity, pauperism, crime, and other 
forms of antisocial conduct are lai^ly (perhaps mainly) 
due to inborn degeneracy. The careful scientific inves- 
tigations conducted in many countries on paupers, 
tramps, criminals, prostitutes, chronic inebriates, drug 
fiends, etc., have all revealed a high percentage of mental 
defect.* When to these out-and-out social failures we 
add the numberless semi-failures, gra<^g all the way 
from the "unemployable" casual laborer to the "erratic 
genius" wasting or perverting his talents, we begin to 
realize the truly terrible action of inherited degeneracy, 
working generation after generation, tainting and spoil- 

' Such is the opinion of some of the tnemben of the Eugenics Record 
Office, the leading Ameriout Bcientific inveetigation centre on these prob- 
lems. The well-known peychiatrutfl RoaftnoS utd On believe that over 

31 per cent of apparently normal people are camera of neuropathic de- 
fect. 

* For Hummariee of several of these inveetiKationa, both American and 
European, see Popenoe and Johnson, pp. 167-160; 176-183; Holmee, pp. 
73-07. 
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ing good stocks, imposing heavier social burdens, and 
threatening the future of civilization. 

For degeneracy does threaten civilization. The pres- 
ence of vast hordes of congenita! inferiors— ^incapable, 
unadaptable, discontented, and unruly — menaces the 
social order with both dissolution and disruption. 

The biologist Humphrey well describes the perils of the 
situation. "So," he writes, "the army of the poorly 
endowed grows in every civiHzed land, by addition as 
new incompetency is revealed, and by its own rapid multi- 
plication; and to this level the human precipitate from 
every degenerative influence in civilization eventually 
settles. It is a menace already of huge proportions, but 
we succeed well in America in covering the extent and 
rapidity of its growth with soothing drafts of charity. 
And most of us rather like to remain blind to the increas- 
ing proportion of poor human material. Human interest 
centres upon vigor, strength, achievement. Its back is 
toward those who faO to achieve — until, perhaps, their 
shea* force of numbers brings them into tmpleasant view. 

"As one revien^ the latter days of the Roman Empire 
and reads of the many devices in the way of pubhc enter- 
tainments for amusing and controlling the hordes of the 
unsocial who had accumulated most grievously, the ques- 
tion arises: How soon will we arrive at the time when 
our unsocial masses shall have become unwieldy? One 
thing is certain: our more humanitarian methods are 
bringing the fateful day upon us at a more r^id rate. 
And our boasted Americanism is not a care for mental 
incompetency. The police blotters of our cities will show 
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that the mobs which Bpring up from nowhere at the sli^t- 
est let-up in police control are mostly Americaa-bom, 
with scarcely an illiterate amoog them; yet they revert 
to the sway of their animal instincts quite as q)on- 
taneously bb benighted RusEoans. 

"It is folly to keep up the delusion that more democ- 
racy and more education will make over these ill-bom 
into good dtizens. Democracy was never intended for 
d^enerates, and a nation breeding freely of the sort that 
must continually be repressed is not headed toward an 
extension of democratic liberties. Rather, it is inevitable 
that class lines shall harden as a protection against the 
growing numbera of the imderbred, just as in all previous 
cultures. However remote a cataclysm may be, our 
present racial trend is toward social chaos or a dictator- 
ship. 

"Meanwhile, we invite sodal turmoil by advancing 
muddled notions of equality. Democracy, as we loosefy 
idealize it nowadays, is an overdrawn picture of earthly 
bliss; it stirs the little-brained to hope for an impossible 
levelling of human beings. The most we can honesty 
eiqiect to achieve is a fair levelling of opportunity; but 
every step toward that end brings out more distinctly 
those basic inequalities of inheritance which no environ- 
mental effort can improve. So discontent is loudest in 
those least capable of grasping opportunity when it is 
offered." ' 

In this connection we must never forget that it is the 
"high-grade" defectives who are most dangerous to 

1 Humi^iroy, pp. 77--80. 
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t2ie social order. It is the "near-genius," the man with 
the fatal taint which perverts his talents, who oftenest 
rouses and leads the mob. The levelling social revolu- 
tionary doctrines of our own day, like Syndicalism, An- 
archism, and Bolshevism, superficially alluring yet basic- 
ally false and destructive, are essentially the product of 
unsoxmd thinking — by unsound brains. The sociolo^t 
Nordau ably analyzes the enormous harm done by such 
persons and doctrines, not only by rousing tiie degenerate 
elements, but also by leading astray vast numbers of 
average people, biologically normal enough yet with in- 
telligence not high enough to protect them against clever 
fallacies clothed in fervid emotional appeals. 

Say? Nordau: "Beddes the extreme forms of de- 
generacy there are milder forms, more or less inconspic- 
uous, not to be diagnosed at a first glance. These, 
however, are the most dangerous for the community, 
because their destructive influence only gradually makes 
itself felt; we are not on our guard against it; indeed, 
in many cases, we do not recognize it as the real cause 
of the evils it conjures up — evils whose serious importance 
no one can doubt. 

"A mattoid or half-fool, who is full of organic feelings 
of dislike, generalizes his subjective state into a system 
of pessimism, of 'Weltschmertz' — weariness of life. An- 
other, in whom a loveless egoism dominates all thought 
and feehng, so that the whole exterior world seems to 
him hostile, organizes lus antisocial instincts into the 
theory of auarchism. A third, who suff'ers from moral 
insensibility, so that no bond of sympathy hnks him 
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with his fellow man or with any living thing, and who 
ia obsessed by vanity amounting to megalomania, 
preaches a doctrine of the Superman, who is to know 
no consideration and no compassion, be botmd by no 
moral principle, but 'live his own life' without r^uil 
for others. When these half-fools, as often happens, 
speak an excited language — ^when their imagination, un- 
bridled by logic or xmderBtandiog, supplies them with 
odd, startling fancies and suiprising associations and 
images — their writings make a strong impression on un- 
wary readers, and readily gain a decisive influence on 
thought in the cultivated circles of their time. 

"Of course, well-balanced persons are not thereby 
changed into practising disciples of these morbid cults. 
But the preachings of these mattoids are favorable to 
the development of similar dispositions in others; serve 
to polarize, in their own sense, tendencies of hitherto un- 
certain drift, and give thousands the courage openly, 
impudently, boastfully, to confess and act in accordance 
with convictions which, but for these theorists with their 
noise and the flash of their tinsel language, they would 
have felt to be absurd or infamous, which they would 
have concealed with shame; which in any case would 
have remained monsters known only to themselves and 
imprisoned in the lowest depths of their consciousness. 

"So, throii^ the influence of the teachings of degen- 
erate half-fools, conditions arise which do not, like the 
cases of insanily and crime, admit of expression in flgures, 
but can nevertheless in the end be defined through their 
political and social effects. We gradually observe a 
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1 loosening of morality, a disappearance of logic 
from thought and action, a morbid irritability and vacil- 
lation of public opinion, a relaxation of character. 
Offenses are treated with a frivolous or sentimental in- 
dulgence which encourages rascals of all kinds. Peoj^e 
lose the power of moral indignation, and accustom them- 
selves to despise it as something banal, unadvanced, 
inelegant, and xminteUigent. Deeds that would formerly 
have disqualified a man forever from public life are no 
longer an obstacle in his career, so that suspicious ^id 
tainted personahties find it possible to rise to respon- 
sible positions, sometimes to the control of national busi- 
ness. Sound common sense becomes more rarely and 
less worthily appreciated, more and more meanly rated. 
Nobody is shocked by the most absurd proposals, mea- 
sures and fashions, and folly rules in l^idation, adminis- 
tration, domestic and foreign politics. Every demagogue 
finds a following, every fool collects adherents, every 
event makes an impression beyond all measure, kindles 
ridiculous enthusiasm, spreads morbid consternation, 
leads to violent manifestations in one sense or the other 
and to official proceedings that are at least useless, often 
deplorable and dangerous. Everybody harps upon his 
'rights* and rebels against every limitation of his arbi- 
trary desires by law or custom. Eveiybody tries to 
escape from the compulsion of discipline and to shake 
off tiie burden of duty." ' 
Such is the destructive action of degeneracy, spreading 

1 of CUsHs and Peoples," HibbeH 
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like a cancerous blight aad threatening to corrode society 
to the vety marrow of its being. Against these assaults 
of inferiority; against the cleverly led l^ons of the de- 
generate and the backward; where can civilization look 
for its champions? Where but in tiie slender ranks of 
the racially superior — ^thoee "A" and "B" stocks which, 
in^America for example, we know to-day constitute barely 
13H percent of the population? It is this "thin red line" 
of rich, untainted blood which stands between us and 
barbarism or chaos. There alone lies our hope. Let us 
not deceive ourselves by prating about "government/' 
"education," "democrat^": our laws, our constitutions, 
oiu" very sacred books, are in the last analysis mere paper 
barriers, which will hold only so long as there stand be- 
hind them men and women with the intelligence to imder- 
stand and the character to maintain them. 

Yet this life-line of civilization is not only thin but is 
wearing thinner with a rapidity which appalls those fully 
aware of the facts. We have already stated that prob- 
ably never before in human history have social conditions 
been so destructive of rataal values as to-day, because of 
both the elimination of superior stocks and the multi- 
plication of inferiors. 

One dangerous fallacy we must get out of our heads: 
the fallacy of judging human populations by what we 
see among wild varieties of plants and animals. Among 
these latter we observe a marked stability of type, and 
we are apt to conclude that, for man as for other life 
forms, "evolution is a slow process" in which a few gen- 
erations count for little, and therefore that we need not 
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worry overmuch about measures of race bettennent be- 
cause we have "plenty of time." 

A perilous delusion, this 1 and a further indication of 
our unsoimd thinking and superficial knowledge of the 
laws of life. A trifle more intelligent reflection would 
show us the profound unlikeness of the two cases. Ani- 
mals and plants (where not "domesticated" by man) 
five in the "state of native," where they are subjected 
to the practically unvarying action of "natural selec- 
tion." Their germ-plasm varies in quaUty just like hu- 
man germ-plasm (as skilful breeders hke Luther Burbank 
have conclusively proved) ; but with them natxu-al aelec- 
ti(m eliminates all but a narrow range of characteristics 
vtach keeps the breed at a fixed level; whereas civilized 
man, living largely under self-made conditions, replaces 
natural selection by various social selections which pro- 
duce the most profound — and rapid modifications. 

There is a point which we must keep in mind: the 
rapidity with which the qualities of a species can be 
altered by a change in the character of biological selec- 
tion. It is Uterally amazing to observe how mankind has 
for ages been wasting its best efforts in the vain attempt 
to change existing individuals, instead of changing the 
race by determining which existing individuals should, 
and should not, produce the next generation. 

Of course, racial changes by means of social selection 
have not waited for man to discover them; they have 
been going on from time immemorial. The trouble is 
that, instead of lifting humanity to the heists, as they 
might have done if intelligently directed, they have been 
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working haphazard and have usually wrought decadence 
and ruin. 

The startling rapidity with vMch a particular stock 
may be either bred into, or out of, a given population 
can be accurately determined by discovering its rate of 
increase compared to that of the rest of the population. 
And the ultimate factor in this rate of increase is what 
is known as the "differential birth-rate." It has long 
been known tliat populations breeding freely tend to in- 
crease extremely fast. But what is true of a population 
as a whole applies eqtially to any of its constituent ele- 
ments. Thus, in any given population, those elements 
which reproduce themselves the fastest wiU dominate 
the average character of the nation — and wiU do so at an 
ever-4ncreasing rate. Let us take a rather moderate ex- 
ample of a differential birth-rate to show how differences 
barely noticeable from year to year may in a few genera- 
tions entirely transform the racial scene. Take two stocks 
each consisting of 1,000 individuals, the one just failing 
to reproduce itself while the other increases at, say, the 
rate of the general English population— by no means an 
extreme level of fecundity. At tiie end of a year the first 
stock will have beccone 996, at the end of a century it 
will have declined to 687, while after two centuries it 
will number only 472. On the other hand, the second 
stock wiU after a year number 1,013, in a century 3,600, 
and in two centuries about 13,000. In other words, at 
the end of a hundred years (from three to four genera- 
tions) the more prolific stock would outnumber ^e less 
prolific by 6 to 1, and in two oentuiies by 30 to 1. As- 
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Buming tliat the decreasing stock poesessed marked abil- 
ity while the prolific stock was mediocre or inferior, the 
impovenshmeDt of the race and the setback to civiliza- 
tion can be estimated. 

Now tiie example above offered has been purposely 
simplified by combining other factors like differential 
death and marriage rates which should be separately 
considered in estimating the relative rates of increase 
between different groups or stocks. But it does give a 
fairly accurate idea of the present average difference in 
net fecundity between the very superior and the mediocre 
elements io the leading nations of the civihzed world, 
while it greaUy understates the fecimdity of the distinctly 
inferior elements. The alarming truth is that in almost 
all civilized countries the birth-rate of the superior ele- 
ments has been declining rapidly for the past half fxsD.- 
tury, until to-day, despite a greatly lowered death-rate, 
they are either stationary or actually decreasing in num- 
bers; whereas the other elements are increasing at rates 
proportionate to their mediocrity and inferiority. Tliese 
facts have been conclusively proved by a multitude of 
scientific researches conducted throughout Ehirope and 
in the United States.' 

We can accurately determine the point at which a 
group should just reproduce itself by discovering its death 
and marriage rates and then estimating the average 
number of duldren that should be bom to those persons 

'For many <rf these researches, including reproduotioue of statistical 
Ublfifl and other data, bm Holmes, pp. 118-lSO, 231-234; Fopeooe and 
Johoaoa, pp. 13&-146, 256-272; Whetttam, pp. fid-73; MoDougall, pp. 
1S4-168. 
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who many. Taking the dvilized world as a whtde, it 
hae been found that about four clifldren should be bom 
per marriage if a stock is to reproduce itself. In a few 
countries like Australia and New Zealand, and in certain 
high-grade groups, where the death-ratea are veiy low, 
an average of three children per marriage may be enough 
to reproduce the stock, but that seems to be about the 
absolute mininiiiTn of fecundity which will ever suffice. 

Now bearing in mind these reproductive minima, what 
do we actually find 7 We find that in Europe (excluding 
the more backward countries) the superior elements of 
the population average from two to four children per 
marriage; that the mediocre dements average from four 
to six children per marriage; that the inferior elements, 
considered as a whole, average from six to seven uid one- 
half children per marriage; while the most inferior ele- 
ments like casual laborers, paupers, and feeble-minded 
defectives, considered separately, average about seven to 
eight children (ill^timate births of couise included). 
The differential birth-rates in the different quartere of 
the great European cities are typical. Some years before 
the late war, the Frmch sociologist Bertillon found that 
in Paris and Berlin the births in the slum quarters were 
more than three times as numerous as the births in the 
best residential sections, while in London and Vienna 
they were about two and one-half times as numerous. 

In the United States conditions are no better than in 
Europe — in some respects they seem to be rather worse. 
Outside of the South and parts of the West the old native 
American stock is not reproducing itself, the birth-rates 
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of inmngraiit stocks fntn ncKtbeni and mBton Europe 
are rapidly faOing, while the tHith^at«8 among the im- 
migrant stocks (nxD aoathem and eastern Europe remam 
hi^ and show annparativelY shght diminutitxi. like 
American intellectual gnx^ are much less fertile than 
similar European groups. Hie average number of chil- 
dren per married graduate of the leading American col- 
lies Hke Harrard and Yale is about two, whfle among 
the leading women's collies it is about one and one^ialf . 
Furthennore, the marriage-rates of college men and 
women are so low that, considering married and single 
graduates t<^ether, the statistical average is about one 
and one-half chOdreo per coU^ man and something lees 
tian three-fourths of a chfld per college woman. Pro- 
fessor Cattell has investigated the dze of families of 440 
American men of science, choosing only those cases in 
which the ages of the parents indicated that the family 
was completed. Despite a very low death-rate, the birth- 
rate was so much lower that, as he himself remarks, "it 
is obvious that the families are not self-perpetuating. 
The scientific men under fifty, of whom there are 261 
with completed families, have on the average 1.SS chil- 
dren, about 12 per cent of whom die before the age of 
marriage. What proportion will marry we do not know; 
but only about 75 per cent of Harvard and Yale graduates 
many; only 50 per cent of the graduates of colleges for 
women marry. A scientific man has on the average about 
seven-tenths of an adult son. If three-fourths of his 
sons and grandsons marry, and their families continue 
to be of the same size, 1,000 scientific men will leave about 
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350 grandsons to many and transmit their names and 
their hereditary traits. The exteimination wiU be sUll 
more rapid in female lines." 

In sharp contrast to these figures, note the high birth- 
rates in Uie tenement districts of America's great cities. 
In New York, for example, the birth-rate on the East 
Side is over four times tiie birth-rate in the smart 
residential districts. Commenting on gimilftr conditions 
in Pittsbiu^, where the birth-rate in the poorest ward 
is three times that of the best residential ward, Messrs. 
Fopenoe and Johnson remark: "The significance of such 
figures in natural selection must be evident. Pittsburgh, 
like probably all lai^ cities in civilized countries, breeds 
from the bottom. The lower a class is in the scale of in- 
telligence, the greater is its reproductive contribution. 
Recalling that intelligence is inherited, that like begets 
like in this respect, one can hardly feel encouraged over 
the qtiality of the population of Pittsbui^ a few generan 
tiona hence." ' 

Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that such dif- 
ferential birth-rates imply for America problems more 
complex even than those in Europe; because, whereas 
in Europe they involve mainly shifts in group-intelligence, 
in America th^ mean also changes of race with all that 
that implies in modifications of fundamental national 
temperaments, ideals, uid institutions. And that is 
precisely what is taking place in many parts of America 
to-day. New England, for example, once the prolific 
nursery of the ambitious, intelligent "Yankee stock," 

> PtqiODiM and JobnscBi, p. 139. 
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Yviiich trekked forth in millions to settle the West, is fast 
ceasing to be .\nglo-Saxon coimtir. In Massachusetts 
the birth-rate of foreigD-boro women is two and one-half 
times as high as the birth-rate among the native-bom; 
in New Hampshire two times; in Rhode Island one and 
one-half times — the most prolific of the alien stocks being 
Poles, Polish and Russian Jews, South Italians, and 
French-Canadians. What this may mean after a few 
generations is indicated by a calculation made by the 
biologist Davenport, who stated that, at present rates of 
reproduction, 1,000 Harvard graduates of to-day would 
have only fifty descendants two centuries hence, whereas 
1,000 Rumanians to^lay in Boston, at their present rate 
of breeding, would have 100,000 descendants in the same 
space of time. 

To return to the more general aspect of the problem, 
it is clear that both in Europe and America the quality 
of the population is deteriorating, the more intelligent 
and talented strains being relatively or absolutely on the 
decline. Now this can mean nothing lees than a deadly 
menace both to civilization and the race. Let us consider 
how the psychological experts who formulated the Amer- 
ican army iatelligence tests characterized the upper in- 
telligence grades. "A" men were described as possessed 
of "the ability to make a superior record in college"; 
"B" men "capable of making an average record in col- 
lie"; "C" men "rarely capable of finishing a high- 
school course," and, on the basis of the army ratings, 
nearly 75 per cent of the whole population of the United 
States is to-day below the C + level ! 
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Since the AmericaD population (with the exception of 
its Bouth ajid east European immignuit stocks and its 
negtoeai probably averages about as high in intelligence 
as do the north European peoples, it is not difficdt to 
foresee that if intelligence continues to be bred out of 
the race at its present rate, civilization will either slump 
or crash from sheer lack of brains. The fatal effects of 
a brain famine are well described by Professor McDougall 
in the following lines: 

'"Hie civilization of America depends on your con- 
tinuing to produce A and B men in fair numbers. And 
at present the A men are 4 per cent, the B men 9 per 
cent, and you are breeding from the lower part of the 
curve. The A men and B men, the coll^e-bred, do not 
maintain their numbers, while the population swells 
oiormously. If this goes on for a few generations, will 
not the A men, and even the B men, become rare as white 
elephants, dropping to a mere fraction of 1 per cent? 
It is only too probable. 

" The present tendency seems to be for the whole curve 
to shift toward the wrong end with each successive gen- 
eration. And this is probably true of moral qualities, 
as wdl as of intellectual stature. If the time should come 
when your A and B men together are no more than 1 
per cent, or a mere fraction of 1 per cent, of the popular 
tion— what will become of your civihzation? 

"Let me state the case more concretely, in relation to 
one of the great essential professions of which I have 
some inside knowledge; namely, the medical profession. 
Two hundred or one hundred years ago, the knowledge 
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to be acqtiired by the medical student, before enteiing 
upon the practice of his profession, was a comparatively 
anun body of empirical rules. The advance of civiliza- 
tion has enormously multiplied this knowledge, and the 
very existence of our civUized conununities dei>ends upon 
the continued and effective application of this vast body 
of medical art and science. The acquiring and the ju- 
dicious application of this mass of knowledge makes veiy 
much greater demands upon the would-be practitioner 
than did the mastery of the body of rules of our fore- 
fathers. Accordingly, the length of the curriculum pre- 
scribed for our medical students has constantly to be 
drawn out, till now its duration is some six years of post- 
graduate study. 

"The students who enter upon this long and severe 
course of study are already a selected body; they have 
paased through high school and college successfully. We 
may fairly assume that the great majority of them be- 
long to the ^ or B or at least the C -|- group in the army 
scale of intelligence. 

"What proportion of them, do you suppose, provp 
c^iable of assimilating the vast body of medical knowl- 
edge to the point that renders them capable of applying 
it intelligently and effectively? If I may venture to 
generalize from my own experience, I would say that a 
very considerable proportion, even of those who pass 
their examinations, fail to achieve such effective assimi- 
lation. The bulk of modem medical knowledge is too 
vast for their capacity of assimilation, its complexity too 
great for their power of understanding. Yet medical 
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science continues to grow in bulk and complexity, and 
die dependence of the community upon it becomes ever 
more intimate. 

" In this one profession, then, which makes such great 
and increasing dranauds on both the intellectual and the 
moral qualities of its members, the demand for A and 
B men steadily increases; and the supply in aO prob- 
ability is steadily diminishing with each generation. 

"And what is taking place in this one profession is, 
it would seem, taking place in all the great professions 
and higher callings. Our civilization, hy reason of its 
increasing complexity, is making constantly ino^asing 
demands upon the qualities of its bearers; the qiialitiee 
of those bearers are diminishing or deteriorating, rather 
than improving."' 

The larger aspects of the problem are ably stated by 
Whetham, who writes: "When we come to consider the 
birth-rate as at present affecting oiu social structiire, we 
find tiiat it is highest in those sections of the community 
which, like tiie feeble-minded and Uie insane, are devoid 
of intelligent personality, or, like many of the unemployed 
and casual laborers, seem to be either without ideals or 
without any method of expressing them. In all the social 
groups which have hitherto been distinguished for co- 
herence, for industry, for good mental and physical ca- 
pacity, for power of oi^anization and administration, the 
birth-rate has fidlen below the figures necessary to main- 
t:un the national store of these qualities. Great men an 
scarce; the group personality is becoming indistinct and 

' MoDougall, pp. 163-168. 
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the pereonality of the race, by which aucceaB was attained 
in the past, is therefore on the wane, while the forces of 
chaos are once more being manufactured in our midst 
ready to break loose and destroy civilization when the 
higher types are no longer sufficient in numbers and ef- 
fectiveness to guide, control or subdue them." ' 

The unprecedented rapidity of our racial impoverish- 
ment seems diie, as already stated, to many causes, some 
old and others new. We have seen that the stressful 
complexity of high civilizations has always tended to 
eliminate superior stocks by diverting their energy from 
racial ends to individual or social ends, the effects show- 
ing in an increase of ceUbacy, late marriage, and few 
children. Moat of the phenomena underlying these 
racially destructive phenomena can be grouped under 
two heads: the high cost of living and the cost of high 
'.iving. Behind those two general phrases stwid a multi- 
I ade of special factors, such as rising prices, higher stand- 
' rds, desire for luxury, social emulation, inefficient gov- 
k mment, high taxation, and (last but not least) the pres- 
■ . j« of ever-multiplying masses of low-grade, incompetent 
hamanity, acting like sand in the social gears and con- 
t .ming an ever-Iai^r portion of the national wealth 
atid ene^y for their charitable reUef, doctoring, educat- 
ing, poUcing, etc. 

Now all these varied factors, whatever their nature, 
have this in common: they tend to make children more 
and more of a burden for the superior individual, however 
necessary such children may be for civilization and the 

1 Whetham, p. 72. 
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race. The fact is that, tinder present conditions, com- 
paratively few people of the right sort can afford to raise 
large families of weO-bom, well-cared-for, and well-edu- 
eated children. This is the hasic reason for that sharp 
drop in the birth-rates of the upper and middle classes 
of all civilized lands which has occurred during the past 
half century. Of course, the drop has been hastened by 
the simultaneous discovray of various methods for pre- 
venting conception which are collectively termed "birth- 
control." However, it was not so much the new methods 
as the insistent economic and social pressure to employ 
them which accounts for the rapidity in the fecundal 
decline. Under the conditions of modem life a pro- 
nounced decline in the birth-rate was inevitable. To 
cite only one of several reasons, the pn^ress of medical 
science had greatty reduced the death-rate and had thus 
made possible an enormous net increase of population. 
To have maint^ed an unchecked birth-rate would have 
meant for the Western nations congested masses of hu- 
manity like those of Asia, dwdling on a low level of 
poverty. 

To escape this fate, the more intelligent and far-sighted 
elements in every civilized land began quickly to avail 
themselves of the new contraceptive methods and to 
limi t the size of thdr families in this manner. That raised 
a great public outcry (largely on religioiis ^x}UDdB), and 
in most coimtries' the imparting of contraceptive knowl- 

' In a few enlightened oonununitiee, notablr Ausb^lia, Holland, and 
New Zealand, eontraoeptive methods were welcomed and binb-oantrol 
knowledge is freeljr imparted to all danee. The eocial and racial result! 
have been exoeUent, puticularly in minlmirine difierential birtlHatee and 
thua averting euddan group ihifla in the population. 
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edge was l^ally prohibited. Such action was extremely 
Btupid — and very disastrous. To far-sighted communi'- 
ties it should have been evident that with the appearance 
of new social factors like lowered death-rates, higher liv- 
ing costs, and rising standards, a lower birth-rate was 
simply inevitable; that civilized peoples could not, and 
would not, go on breeding like animals, as they had done 
in the old days of cheap livii^ and low standards, when 
a high birth-rate was offset by the unchecked ravages of 
death. 

But, a reduced birth-rate being inevitable, the only 
questions which remained were: How, and by whom, 
diould it be reduced? Should it be by the traditional 
methods of celibacy (tempered by illicit sex-rdations and 
prostitution), deferred marriage, infanticide, and abor^ 
tion;' or should it be by the new contraceptive methods? 
Again: Should aU sections of the population lower their 
birth-rates, or shotild only the more intelligent classes? 
Unfortunately for the race, it was the latter alternative 
which prevailed. Instead of spreading contraceptive 
knowledge among the masses and thus mitigating as 
far as possible the evils of a racially destructive differen- 
tial birth-rate, society succeeded in keq>ing the masses 
in ignorance and high fecundity, whereas it emphatically 
did not succeed in keeping contracepUve knowledge from 
the more intelligent, who increasingly practised birth- 

* Abortion must be carefully distinguished from preventioii of oonoep- 
tioD. Methods of preventing conception are recent disooveriea; abor- 
tioo iias been practised since very ancient times. Some of the moat primi- 
tive surviving peoples, like the AustraJian bkcks and the South Afriesn 
luefamen, an highly dulled in procuring abortions. 
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control — and dumniahed their contributions to the popu- 
lation. 

Here, then, was a great potential instnament of race 
betterment perverted into an agent of race decadence. 
With blind insistence upon mere numbers and an utter 
disregard of quality, sodety deliberately fostered the in- 
ferior elements at the expense of the superiors. The re- 
sults are such as we have already examined in our study 
of the differential birth-rates of to-day. 

So ends our survey of the general factors of race im- 
poverishment. Before closing, however, we must note 
one special factor of the most melancholy significance — 
the Great War. The Great War was unquestionably the 
most appalling catastrophe that ever befell mankind. 
The racial losses were certainly as grave as the material 
losses. Not only did the war itself destroy immeasurable 
racial values, but its aftermath is proving only shghtly 
lees unfavorable to the race. Bad social conditions and 
the frightfully high cost of living continue to depress the 
birth-rates of all save the most reckless and improvident 
elements, whose increase is a curse rather than a blessing. 

To consider only one of the many causes that toniay 
keep down the birth-rate of the superior elements of the 
population, take the crushing burden of taxation through- 
out Europe, whidi hits especially the increase of the upper 
and middle classes. The London Saiwrday Review ex- 
plained this very clearly when it wrote editorially : " From 
a man with £2,000 a year the tax-gatherer takes £600. 
The remaining £1,400, owing to the decreased value of 
money, has a purdiasing power about equal to £700 a 
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year before the war. No young man will, therefore, think 
of manying on less than £2,000 a year. We are thinking 
of the young man in the upper and middle claaaea. The 
man who starts with nothing does not, as a rule, arrive 
at £2,000 a year until he is past the manying age. So 
the continuance of the species will be carried on almost 
exclusively by the class of manual workers of a low aver^ 
age caUber of brain." 

In similar vein the London Times describes in the fol- 
lowing words what it terms "The Death of the Middle 
Classee": "The fact is, that with the present cost of 
living, the present taxation, the present price of houses, 
a 'feunily,' as that term used to be understood, is impos- 
sible. It means, not discomfort, but privation, with con- 
sequent deterioration of health. It is, therefore, far better 
to bring up one healthy child and afford it a reasonable 
education than to attempt to bring up three children on 
insufficient food and wi^out the hope of being able to 
afford them a training for their life's work. But the mis- 
chief does not stop there by any means. It is common 
knowledge that marriages, especially middle-class mar- 
riagee, are being postponed at present on account of hous- 
ing and food difficulties, and ^ere can be no doubt that 
many men are avoiding marriage altogether because of 
the severe financial strain which it imposes. The world 
is in a gay mood; the attractions of domestic life on a 
salary barely enough for two are not conspicuous. As a 
bachelor, a man may indulge his tastes, preserve his free- 
dom of action, and can afford to amuse Imnself with his 
friends. He shrinks from the alternative of stem hard 
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work, frugal living, a Tninimum of pleasure, and a maxi- 
mum of anxiety." 

Although the war did not hit America as hard as it 
did Europe, its racially evil effects are evident here also. 
A recent editorial of the New York Times well describes 
not merely some of the effects of war, but likewise some 
of the results of that short-sifted philanthropy which 
penalizes the thrifty and tiie self-respecting elements to 
coddle the charity-seeking and the improvident. Says 
this editorial: "Health Commissioner Copelimd's state- 
ment that the birth-rate of native Americans is declining 
in comparison with that of the foreign element in our 
population contaioB nothing new, except it be his remark 
that the decline has been accelerated by the war. That 
such a result was inevitable has long been evident. A 
vast preponderance of the foreign element are wage- 
eamere, whose incomes rose doggedly, step by step, with 
ihe cost of living. Natives of native parentage are pre- 
ponderantly brain workers, whose salaries remained much 
what they had been. The result was a sharp lowering of 
tiieir standard of living, which could only have checked 
tiieir already low birth-rate. During the war the Com- 
missioner of Charities, Bird S. Coler, reported that, for 
the first time in the history of his commission, educated 
people who had hitherto been self-sustaining and self- 
respecting members of the middle class brought him their 
children, saying that they could no longer provide food 
and clothing. 

"Doctor Copeland's statistics of infant mortality tell 
a similar story. Among infcmts of native-bom mothers 
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the rate ia 90 per 1,000 — as against 79 for French mothers, 
75 for Bohemian, 69 for Austro-Hungarian, 64 for Ru^ 
dan, 58 for Swedish, and 43 for Scotch, lliis difference 
Doctor Copeland attributes to the fact that American 
mothers are less inclined to make use of the Baby Health 
Stations which are conducted by his department. For- 
eign-bom mothers are 'accustomed to depend on these 
and other governmental agencies.' It is only under the 
bitterest compulsion, such as led middle-class parents to 
bring their children to the Commissioner of Charities, 
that Americans apply for public aid in their family life. 
Meantime, these people of native birth pay largely in 
taxes for the many 'governmental agencies' that aid the 
immigrant laborer and his family. During the war Henry 
Fairfield Osbom protested against this inequity on the 
ground that it was making life impossible for the edu- 
cated American, whose home is the stronghold of our 
national traditions. 

"How serious the situation has become is evident in 
the statistics of our population. In 1910, there were in 
New York 921,318 native Americans of native parentage. 
Of natives of foreign or mixed parentage there were 
1,820,141, and of the foreign-bom 1,927,703— a total of 
3,747,844, as against the 921,318 natives of native parent- 
age. Complete figures for 1920 are not yet available, but 
Doctor Copeland is authority for the statement that the 
proportion of those whose traditions are of foreign origin 
is rapidly increasing. His statement ends with an exhor- 
tation against birth-control, the spirit of which is ad- 
mirable though its logic is not clear. What he has in 
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nund, evidently, is not birtii-control but birth-rdease 
among Americana of the older immigrations. That, ae 
he apparently believes, is a merely moral matter, but his 
own statement shows that it has a deeper basis in modem 
economic conditions. These were doubtless emphasized 
by the war, but tiiey had been operating for many dec- 
ades before it and continue to exercise their influence 
with increamg force/' 

That is precisely it. The war, terrible as it was, merely 
hastened a radal impoverishment which had been long 
at work; wore somewhat thinner the life-line of civiliza- 
tion which was already wearing thin, and spurred to 
fiercer energy those waxing powera of barbarism and 
diaoB which we shall now directly consider. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE LURE OF THE PRIMITIVE 

The revolt against civilization goee deeper than we are 
apt to suppose. However elaborate and persuasive may 
be the modem doctrines of revolt, they are merely con- 
scious "rationalizing" of an instinctive urge which arises 
from the emotional depths. One of our hard, but salu- 
tary, disillusionments is the knowledge that our fathers 
were mistaken in their fond belief about automatic prog- 
ress. We are now coming to realize that, besides progress, 
there is "regress"; that going forward is no more "natu- 
ral" than going backward; lastly, that both movements 
are secondary phenomena, depending primarily upon the 
character of human stocks. 

Now when we realize the inevitable discontent of indi- 
vidiials or groups placed at cultural levels above thdr 
inborn capacities and their instinctive desire to revert 
from these imcongenial surroundings to others lower but 
more congenial, we can b^;in to appreciate the power of 
the atavistic forces forever seeking to disrupt advanced 
societies and drag them down to more primitive levels. 
The success of such attempts means one of those cata- 
clysms known as social revolution, and we have already 
shown how profound is the regression and how great 
the destruction of both social and racial values. We 
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must remember, however, that revolutions do not spring 
casually out of nothing. Behind the revolution itself 
there usually lies a long fonnative period during which 
the forces of chaos gather while the forces of order de- 
cline. Revolutions thus ^ve plenty of warning of their 
approach — for those who have ears to hear. It is only 
because hitherto men have hot understood revolutionary 
phenomena that the danger-signals have been disr^arded 
and society has been caught unawares. 

The symptoms of incipient revolution can be divided 
into three stages: (1) Destructive criticism of the exist- 
ing order; (2) revolutionary theorizing and agitation; 
(3) revolutionary action. The second and third stages 
will be discussed in subsequent chapters. In the pres- 
ent chapter let us consider the first stage: Destructive 
Criticism. 

Strong, well-poised societies are not overthrown by 
revolution. Before the revolutionary onslaught can 
have any chance of success, the social order must first 
have been undermined and morally discredited. This is 
accomplished primarily by the process of destructive crit- 
icism. Destructive criticism must clearly be distinguished 
from constructive criticism. Between the two there is 
all the difference between a toxin and a tonic. Construc- 
tive criticism aims at rranedjring defects and perfecting 
the existing order by evolutionary methods. Destructive 
criticism, on the contrary, inveighs against current de- 
fects in a bitter, carping, pessimistic spirit; tends to 
despair of the existing social order, and either asserts or 
implies that reform can come only through sweeping 
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changes of a revolutionary character. Precisely vibai the 
destined goal is to be is, at the start, seldom clearly de- 
scribed. Hiat task belongs to the second stage — ^the 
stage of revolutionary theorizing and agitation. Destruo- 
tive criticism, in its initial aspect, is Uttle more than a 
voicing of hitherto inarticulate emotions — a preliminary 
crystallization of waxing dissatisfactions and discontents. 
Its range is much wider than is commonly supposed, for 
it usually assails not merely pohtical and social matters 
but also subjects like art and literature, even science 
and learning. Always there crops out the same spirit 
of morose pessimism and incipient revolt against thing* 
as they exist — whatever these may be. 

A fundamental quality of destructive ctitidsOi is its 
glorification of the primitive. Long before it elaborates 
specific revolutionary doctrines and methods, it blends 
with its condemnation of the preset an idealization of 
what it conceives to have been the past. Civilization is 
assumed either to have begun wrong or to have taken a 
wrong turning at some comparatively early stage of its 
development. Before that unfortunate event (the source 
of present ills) the world was much better. Hence, the 
discontented mind turns back with longing to those pris- 
tine halcyon days when society was sound and simple, 
and man happy and free. The fact that such a Golden 
Age never really existed is of small moment, because 
this glorification of the primitive is an emotional reaction 
of dissatisfied natures yearning for a return to more el&- 
mental conditions in which th^ fed they would be more 
at home. 
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Such is the "Lure of the Primitive." And its emo- 
tional appeal is unquestionably strong. This is well 
illustrated by the popularity of writers like Rousseau 
and Tdstoy, who have condemned civilization and 
preached a "return to nature." Rousseau is, in fact, 
the leading exponent of that wave of destructive criti- 
cism which sw^t over Europe in the latter half of the 
eighteenth caitury — ^the forerunner of the French Revolu- 
tion; while Tolstoy is one of the leading figures in the 
similar nineteenth-century movement that heralded the 
revolutionaiy cataclyBma of to-day. In discussing 
Rousseau and Tolstoy we will consider not merely their 
teachings but also their personalities and ancestry, be- 
cause these latter vividly illustrate what we have already 
observed — that character and action are mainly deter- 
mined by heredity. 

Take first the case of Rousseau. Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau is a striking example of the "tainted genius." He 
was bom of imsound stock, his father being dissipated, 
violent-tempered, fiighty, and foolish. Jean-Jacques 
proved a "chip of the dd block," for he was neurotic, 
mentally unstable, morally weak, sexually perverted, 
and during the latter part of his life was undoubtedly 
insane. Together with all this, however, he possessed 
great literary talents, his style, persuasiveness, and 
charm captivating and convincing multitudes. He ao- 
cordingly exerted upon the world a profound — and in the 
main a baneful — ^influence, which is working indirectly 
but powerfully even to-day. 

Such was ^e champion of "noble savagery" against 
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civilization.* Rousseau asserted that civilization was 
fimdamentaUy wrong and that the path of human sal- 
vation lay in a "return to nature." According to Roua- 
aeau, primitiTe man was a care-free and wholly admirable 
creature, living in virtuous harmony with his fellowB 
tin coiTupted by the restraints and vices of civilization 
— especially the vice of private property, which had poi- 
soned the souls of all men and had reduced most men 
to ignoble servitude. It is peHiapa needless to add that 
Rousseau was a passionate believer in "natural equality," 
all difference between men being in his opinion due 
solely to the artificial conventions of civilization. If 
men would again be happy, free, and equal, asserted 
Rousseau, the way was easy: let them demolish the 
fabric of civilization, abolish private property, and re- 
turn to his conmiunistic "state of nature." 

Put thuB baldly, Rousseau's gospel may not sound 
particularly alliuing. Clothed in his own persuasive 
eloquence, however, it produced an enormous effect. 
Said Voltaire: "When I read Rousseau, I want to run 
about in the woods on all fours." 

Of course, Rousseau's teaching contains a kernel of 
sotmdness — ^that is true of all false doctrines, since if th^ 
were wholly absurd they could make no converts outside 
of bedlam, and could thus never become dangerous to 
society. In Rousseau's case the grain of truth was 
his praise of the beauties of nature and edmple living. 
Preached to the oversophisticated, artificial "high so- 

* Of ooune, Rousseau is merely representative of & wbole traod of theuiht 
and fMliog. He wu not a pioneer but a populuiMr. 
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ciety" of the eighteenth century, his words undoubtedly 
produced a refreshing effect; just as a jaded city man to- 
day returns invigorated from a month's "roughing it" 
in the wilds, llie trouble was that Rousseau's grain 
of truth was hidden in a bushel of noxious chaff, so that 
people were apt to rise from a reading of HousseaUj not 
inspired by a sane love for simple living, fresh air, and 
etercise, but inoculated with a hatred for civilization 
and consumed with a thirst for violent social experi- 
mente. The effect was about the same as though our 
h3^tbetical city man should return from his month in 
the wilds imbued with the resolve to bum down hia 
house and spend the rest of his life naked in a cave. In 
short: "Although Rousseau's injimction, 'Go back into 
the woods and become men!' may be excellent advice 
if interpreted as a temporary measure, 'Go back into the 
woods and remiun there' is a counsel for anthropoid 
apes." ' 

The effect of Rousseau's teaching upon revolutionaiy 
thought and action wiD be discussed later. Let us now 
turn to the more recoit champion of the primitive, 
Tolstoy. Coimt Leo Tolstoy came of a distinguished 
but eccentric stock. His matiu« philosophy of lifey 
particularly his dislike of civilization and fondness for 
the primitive, is clearly accounted for by his heredity. 
The Tolstoys seem to Imve been noted for a certain wild- 
nesB of temperament, and one of the family, Feodor 
Ivanovich Tolstoy, was the famoue "American," the 
"Aleute" of Griboyedoff, who was so obseased by Rous- 

- * N. H. Webote, World BaobiU», p. 2 Qjoodoa tod Bootmi, 1921). 
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seau's teachings that he endeavored to put Rousseauism 
into practice, had himself tattooed like a savage, and 
tried to live absolutely in the "state of nature." Leo 
Tolstoy's life was characterized by violent extremes, 
ranging from furious dissipation to ascetic frugality and 
from complete scepticism to boundless religious devo- 
tion. Athwart all these diifts, however, we may discern 
a growing distaste for civilized life as a morbid and un- 
natural complication, a will to simplify, a metaphysical 
urge backward toward the condition of primitive man. 
He repudiates culture and approves all that is simple^ 
natural, elemental, wild. In his writings Tolstoy de- 
nounces culture as the enemy of happiness, and one of 
bis works, "The Cossacks," was written specifically to 
prove the superiority of "the life of a beast of the field." 
Like his ancestor the tattooed "Aleute," Leo Tolstoy 
early fell under the spell of Rousseau, and was later 
deeply influenced by Schopenhauer, the philosopher of 
pessimism. In his "Confessions" Tolstoy exdums: 
"How often have I not envied the unlettered peasant 
his lack of learning. ... I say, let your affairs be as 
two or three, and not a hundred or a thousand. Instead 
of a million count half a dozen, and keep your accounts 
on your thumb nail. . . . Simplify, simplify, simplify I 
Instead of three meals a day, if it be necessaiy eat but 
one, instead of a hundred dishes, five; and reduce other 
things in proportion." 

The celebrated Russian novelist and critic Dmitri 
Merezhkovski thus analyzes Tolstoy's instinctive aver- 
sion to dvilizaticm and love of the primitive: "If a stone 
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lies OD top of another in a desert, that is exceUent. If 
the stone has been placed upon the other by the hand of 
man, that is not so good. But if stones have been 
placed upon each other and fixed there with mortar or 
iron, that is evil; that means conBtruction, whether it 
be a castle, a barracks, a prison, a customs-houee, a 
hospital, a slau^ter-house, a church, a public build- 
ing, or a school. All that is built is bad, or at least 
suspect. The first wild impulse which Tolstoy felt 
when he saw a building, or any complex whole, created 
by the hand of man, was to simplify, to level, to crush, 
to destroy, so that no stone might be left upon the ot^er 
and the place might again become wild and simple and 
pmified from the work of man's hand. Nature is to 
him the pure and simple; civilization and culture repre- 
sent complication and impurity. To return to nature 
means to expel impurity, to simplify what ia complex, 
to destroy culture." ' 

In analyzing Tolstoy we become aware of a biological 
problem transcending mere family considerations; the 
question of Ruadan folk nature comes into view. The 
Russian people is made up chiefly of primitive racial 
strtuns, some of which (especially the Tartars and other 
Asiatic nomad elements) are distinctly "wild" stocks 
which have always shown an instinctive hostility to 
civilization. Rtissian history reveals a scries of volcanic 
eruptions of congenital barbarism which have blown to 

' Dmitri MerMbkorcld, "Tolstoy And BolBherism," DeuttAe ABgt- 
mmne Ztittmg, 15-16 Muoh, 1921. Qootod bom tbe tmulatioD in The 
Lmng Agt, 7 M^, 1921. 
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fragments the thin top-dreasmg of ordered civilization. 
Viewed luBtorically, the present Bolshevik upheaval 
appeals largely as an instinctive reaction against the 
attempt to civilize Russia begun by Peter the Great 
and continued by his successors. Against this process 
of "Westernization" the Russian spirit has continiially 
protested. These protests have arisen from all classes 
of Russian society. Peasant sects like the "Old Be- 
lievers" condemning Peter as "Anti-Christ," or, like 
the Skoptzi, mutilating themselves in furious fanati- 
cism; wild peasant revolts like those of Pugachev and 
Stenka Razine, reducing vast areas to blood and ashes; 
high-bom "Slavophiles," cursing the "Rotten West," 
glorifying Asia, and threatening Europe with a "cleans- 
ing blood-bath" of conquest and destruction; Bolshevik 
Conunisars longing to engulf the whole world in a Red 
tide Bulging out of Moscow— the forms vary, but the 
underl}'ing spirit is the same. Not by chance have 
Russians been foremost in all the extreme forms of 
revolutionary unrest: not by chance was "Nihilism" a 
distinctively Russian development; Bakunin, the genius 
d Anarchism; and Lenin, the brains of international 
Bolshevism. 

Dmitri Merezhkovski thus admits the innate wildness 
of the Russian soul: "We ffmcied that Russia was a 
house. No, it is merely a tent. The nomad set up his 
tent for a brief period, then struck it, and is oS again in 
the steppes. The naked, level steppes are the home of 
the wandering Scythian. Wherever in the Btq}pe8 a 
black point appears and grows larger in their vision, the 
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S<ythian hordes sweep down upon it and level it to the 
earth. They bum and ravage until they leave the wilder- 
nesa to resume its sway. The craving for unbroken dis- 
tances, for a dead level, for naked nature, for physical 
evenness and metaphysical imifonnity— the most ancient 
ancestral impulse of the Scythian mind — ^manifests itself 
equally in Arakcheyev, Bakunin, Pugachev, Razin, Lenin, 
and Tolstoy. They have converted Russia into a va- 
cant level plain. They would make all Europe the same, 
and the whole world the same." ' 

Economists have expressed surprise that Bolshevism 
should have established itself in Russia. To the student 
of race history, it was a perfectly natural event. Further- 
more, while the late war may have hastened the catas- 
trophe, some such catastrophe was apparently inevitable, 
because for years previous to the war it was clear that 
the Russian social order was weakening, while the forces 
of chaos were gathering strength. Tlie decade before 
the war saw Russia suffering from a chronic "crime 
wave," known collectively to Russian sociologists as 
"Hooliganism," which seriously alarmed competent ob- 
servers. In the year 1912, the Russian minister of the 
interior, Maklakov, stated: "Crime increases here. The 
number of cases has grown. A partial explanation is the 
fact that the younger generation grew up in the years of 
revolt, 1905-1906. The fear of God and of laws disap- 
pears even in the villages. The city and rural population 
is equally menaced by the 'Hooligans.'" In the followuig 
year (1913) a leading St. Petersburg newspaper wrote 

I From Um ftrticie in tl» Deuliefte AUgoHeme Zettuag pammuly quoted. 
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editormUy: "Hooligamsm, as a mass^henomerum, is un- 
known to western Europe. The 'Apaches' who terrorize 
the population of Paris or London are people with a dif- 
ferent psychology from that of the Russian Hooligan." 
Another St. Petersbm^ paper remarked about the same 
time: "Nothing human or divine restrwns the destnio- 
tive frenzy of the xmtrammelled will of the Hooligan. 
There are no moral laws for him. He values nothing 
and recc^nizes nothing. In the bloody madness of his 
acts there is always something deeply blasphemous, dis- 
gusting, purely bestial." And the well-known Russian 
writer, Menshikov, drew this really striking picture of 
social conditions in the pages of bis organ, Novoye 
Vremya: "All over Russia we see the same growth of 
'Hooliganism,' and the terror in which the Hooligans 
hold the population. It is no secret that the army of 
criminals increases constantly. The Courts are literalty 
near exhaustion, crushed under the weight of a mountain 
(rf cases. The police are agonizing in the struggle with 
crime — a strug^e which is beyond their strength. The 
prisons are congested to the breaking-point. Is it pos- 
sible that this terrible thing will not meet with some heroic 
resistance ? A real civil war is going on in the depths of 
the masses, which threatens a greater destruction than 
an enemy's invasion. Not 'Hooliganism,' but Anarchy: 
this is the real name for that plague which has invaded 
the villages and is invading the cities. It is not only 
d^enerates who enter upon a life of debauch and crime; 
already the average, normal masses join them, and only 
exceptionally decent village youHis still maintain as much 
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aa poesible a life of deceit eodeavor. The yoimger people, 
of couree, make a greater show tiian the elderly peasants 
and the old men. But the fact is that both the fonner 
and the latter are d^enerating into a state of savagery 
and bestiality." 

Could there be a better description of that breakdown 
of the social controls and up-surge of savage instincts 
which, as we have ah-eady aeea, characterizes the out- 
break of social revolutions? This was precisely what the 
Russian Nihilists and Anarchists had been preaching for 
generations. This was what Bakunin had meant in his 
favorite toast: "To the destruction of all law and order, 
and the imchaining of "evil passions I" For Bakimin, 
"The Pet^le" were the social outcaeta — brigands, 
thieves, drunkards, and vagabonds. Crimioals were 
frankly his favoritee. Said he: "Only the proletariat 
in rags is inspired by the spirit and force of Uie coming 
social revolution." 

Referring onoe more to the matter of Russian Hooli- 
ganism prior to 1914, there is good ground for believing 
that the "crime waves" which have afflicted western 
Europe and America since the war are of a similar na^ 
tore. Recently a leading American detective expressed 
his conviction that the "gunmen," who to-day terrorize 
American cities, are imbued with social revolutionary 
feelings and have a more or less instinctive notion that 
they are fighting the social order. Mr. James M. Beck, 
solicitor-general of the United States, has lately uttered 
a similar warning against what he terms "the exceptional 
revolt against the authority of law," which is taking 
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place to-day. He sees this revolt exemplified not only 
in an enonnous increase of crime but in the curroit de- 
moralization viable in music, art, poetry, commence, and 

social life. 

Mr. Beck's last assertion is one which has been made 
for years by many keen-Bighted critics in the literary 
and artistic worlds. Nothing is more extraordinary (and 
more ominous) than tiie way in which the spirit of fever- 
ish, and essentially planless, unrest has been burstiog 
forth for the past two decades in every field of art and 
letteni. TTiis unrest has taken many shapes — "Future 
ism," "Cubism," "Vorticism," "E7q>re8siomsm," and 
God knows what. Its spirit, however, is always tlie same: 
a fierce revolt against things as they exist, and a disin- 
tegrative, d^enerative reaction toward primitive chaoa. 
Our literary and artistic malcontents have no construc- 
tive ideas to offer in place of tliat which they condemn. 
What they seek is absolute "freedom." Hence, eveiy- 
thing which trammels this anarchic "freedom" of tiiein 
— ^fonn, style, tradition, reality itself— is hated and de- 
spised. Accordingly, all these matters (sneered at as 
" trite," " old-fashioned," " aristocratic," "bourgeois," 
or "stupid") are contemptuously cast aside, and the 
"liberated" soul soais fortii on the unfettered pinions of 
his boimdless fancy. 

Unfortunately, the flight seems to lead backward 
toward the jungle past. Certainly the products of the 
"new" art bear a strange likeness to the crude efforts 
of d^enerate savages. The distorted and tonnoited 
shapes of "expressionist" sculpture, for example^ reeem- 
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ble (if they resemble anything) the idols of Weet African 
n^roes. As for "e^ressioniBt" painting, it seems to 
bear no nonnal relation to anything at all. Those 
crushed, mutilated fonns, vaguely discerned amid a riot 
of shrieking colors; surely this is not "real" — unless 
bedlam be reality! Most extraordinary of all is that 
ultra-modem school of "paintings" which has lai^y 
discarded paint in favor of materials like newspaper clip- 
pings, buttons, and fish-bones, pasted, sewn, or tacked 
on its canvases. 

Almost as extravagent is the "new" poetiy. Struc- 
ture, grammer, metre, rhyme — all are defied. Rational 
meanings are carefully avoided, a senseless conglomerar 
tion of words being apparently sought after as an end in 
itself. Here, obviously, the revolt against form is well- 
nigh complete. The only step which seemingly now re- 
mains to be taken is to abolish language, and have 
"porans without words." 

Now what does all this mean? It means simply one 
more phase of the woHd-wide revoU agairat dpilization 
by the unadaptable, inferior, and degenerate elements, 
seeking to smash the irksome framework of modem so- 
dety, and revert to the congenial levels of chaotic bar^ 
barism or savagery. Normal persons may be inclined to 
laugh at the vagaries of our artistic and literary rebels, 
but the popular vogue they enjoy proves them to be really 
no laug^iing matter. Not long ago the English poet Al- 
fred Noyes warned earnestly against the wide-spread 
hann done hy "Literary Bolshevild." "We are con- 
fronted to-day," he said, "by the extraordinaty spectacle 
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of 10,000 literaiy rebels, each chfdned to his own solitaiy 
height, and each chanting the same perennial song of 
hate against everything that has been achieved by past 
generations. The worst of it is that the world applauds 
them. The real rebel to-day is the man who stands by 
unpopular truth; but that man has a new name — ^he is 
called 'commonplace.' The literary Bolshevism of the 
past thirty years is more responsible for the present peril 
of civilization than is realized. One cannot treat all the 
\a,-wB as if they were mere scraps of paper without a ter- 
rible reckoning, and we are beginning to see it to-day. 

"It has led to an all-round lowering of standards. 
Some of the modem writers who take upon themselves 
to wipe out the best of ancient writers cannot write 
grammatical Ei^lish. Their art and literature are in- 
creasingly Bolshevist. If we look at the columns of 
the newspapers we see the unusual spectacle of the po- 
litical editor desperately fighting that which the art and 
literary portions of the paper uphold. In the name of 
'reality' many writers are indulging in shabby fonns of 
make-believe and are reducing aD reality to ashes." * 

In similar vein, the well-known German art critic, 
Johaimes Volkelt, recently deplored the destructive ef- 
fects of "expressionist" art and literature. "The dfr* 
moralization of our attitude and sentiment toward life 
itself," he writes, "is even more portentous than our de- 
clining recognition of artistic form. It is a mutilated, 
deformed, moron humanity which glowers or drivels at 

* Prom Mr. Noye8*B lecture before the Royal Institution </ London on 
"Some Aapecta of Modem Poetry," Febniaiy, 1920. 
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us through expressionist pictures. All they suggest is 
profound morbidity. Their jaded, luihealthy mood is 
relieved only by absurdities, and where these cast a ray 
of light into their rudimentary composition, it is only a 
broken and joyless one. Likewise, tiiat which repels us 
most in the poetry of our younger school is its scornful 
stigmatizing of the past, without giving us anything 
positive in its place; its pathetic greying in its own self- 
wreckage; its confused, helpless seeking after some 
steadfast ideal. The soul is exhausted by its ceaseless 
chfufing after nothing. Is life a shallow joke ? A crazy 
dream? A terrifying chaos? Is there no longer sense 
in talking of an ideal? Is every ideal self -illusion? 
"niese are the questions which drive the soxil of to-day 
aimless^ hither and thither. Calm consciousness of 
power and mastety, the unaffected glow of health, 
threaten to become lost sensations. Overalert self- 
consciousness associated with a mysterious revival of 
atavistic bestiahty, and extreme overrefinement hand 
in hand with slothful love of indolence, characterize the 
discord which clouds the artistic mind of the period." ^ 
As might be expected, the spirit of revolt which at- 
tacks simultaneously institutions, customs, ideals, art, 
literature, and all the other phases of civilization does 
not spare what stands behind, namely: individxudity 
and intelligence. To the levelling gospel of social revolu- 
tion such things are anathema. In its eyes it is the 
mass, not the individual, which is precious; it is quantity, 
not quality, which counts. Superior intelligence is by 

< From the Vienna NtM Freie Prtsae, 19 April, 1921. 
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its very nature suspect — ^it ia innately aristocratic, and 
as such must be summarily dealt with. For the past 
two decades the whole trend of revolutionaiy doctrine 
has been toward a glorification of brawn over brain, of 
the hand over the head, of emotion over reason. This 
trend is so bound up with the development of revolu- 
tionary theory and practice that we had best consider 
it in the chapters devoted to those matters. SuflBce 
it here to state that it is a normal part of proletarian 
philosophy, and that it aims at nothing short of the en- 
tire destruction of modem civilization and the substi- 
tution of a self-erected "proletarian culture." Above 
all, the onward march of our hateful civilization must 
be stayed. On this point proletarian extremists and 
"moderates" appear to be agreed. Cries the "Men- 
shevik" Gregory Zilbooig: "Beyond all doubt the prog- 
ress of Western Eiu*opean civilization has already made 
life unbearable. . . . We can achieve salvation to-day 
only by stopping progress !"' 

Yes, yes; "civilization is imbearable," "progress must 
be stopped," "equality must be established," and so 
forth, and so forth. The emotional uige behind the 
revolution is quite clear. Let us now examine precisely 
what the revolution is, what it means, and how it is pro- 
posed to bring it about. 

* Greeny Zilboarg, The Paniiiif ef Uu Old Order in Sumpe, pp. 235-236 
(New York. 1920). 



CHAPTER V 

THE GROUND-SWELL OF REVOLT 

Rbvolutionaht unrest is not new. Every age has had 
its discontented dreamers preaching Utopia, its fervid 
agitators urging the overthrow of the existing social 
order, and its restless rabble stirred by false hopes to 
ugly moods and violent action. Utopian literature is 
very extensive, going back to Plato; revolutionary agi- 
tators have run true to type since Spartacus; while 
"proletarian" risings have varied little in basic character 
from the servile revolts of antiquity and the "jacqueries" 
of the Middle Ages down to the mob upheavals of Paris 
and Petrograd. 

In aU these social revolutionary phenomena there is 
nothing essentially novel. There is always the same 
violent revolt of the unadaptable, inferior, and d^en- 
erate elements against civilized society, in atavistic 
reaction to lower planes; the same hatred of superiors 
and fierce desire for absolute equality; finally, the same 
tendency of revolutionary leaders to become tyrants and 
to transform anarchy into barbarous despotism. 

As Harold Cox justly remarks : " Jack Cade, as described 
by Shakespeare, is the perfect type of revolutionarj', 
and his ideas coincide closely with those of the modem 
school of Socialism. He tells his followers that 'all the 
realm shall be in common,' that 'there shall be no money; 
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an shall eat and drink on my score; and I will apparel 
them all in one livery that they may agree like brothere.' 
A little later a member of Uie bourgeoisie is brought 
before him — a clerk who confesses that he can read 
and write. Jack Cade ordera him at once to be hanged 
'with his pen and inkhom about his nedc.' Possibly 
the intellectual Socialists of Great Britain might hesi- 
tate at this point; the danger would be getting uncom- 
fortably near to themselves. But the Russian Bolshe- 
viks have followed Jack Cade's example on a colossal 
scale. la another direction Jack Cade was a prototype 
of present-day revolutionists; for while preaching equal- 
ity he practised autocracy. 'Away/ he cries to the mob. 
'Bum all the records of the realm. My mouth shall be 
the Parliament of England.'" ' 

Nevertheless, despite its lack of basic originali^, the 
revolutionary imrest of modem times is very different 
from, and infinitely more formidable than, the kindred 
movements of the past. There is to-day a close alliance 
between the theoretical and the practical elements, a 
clever fitting of means to ends, a consistent elaboration 
of plausible doctrines and persuasive propaganda, and 
a syndication of power, such as was never known before. 
In former times revolutionary theorists and men of ac- 
tion were unable or imwilling to get together. The early 
Utopian philosophers did not write for the proletariat, 
which in turn quite ignored their existence. Further- 
more, most of the Utopians, however revolutionary in 
tiieory, were not revolutionary in practice. They sel- 

>H. Cox, Bamomie Liberty, pp. 191-192 (London, 1020). 
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dom believed in violent methods. It is rather difficult 
to ima^e Flato or Sir llioinas More planning the maa- 
Bacre of the bourgeoiHie or heading a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. In fact, so convinced were these Utopian 
idealists of the trutii of their theories that th^ believed 
that if dieir theories were actuaDy put in practice on 
even a amall scale they would be a prodigious success 
and would thus lead to the rapid tranafoimation of so- 
ciety without any necessity of violent coercion. Such 
was the temper of the "idealistic" Socialiste and Com- 
munists of the dghteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
like Robert Owen, who founded various "modd oom- 
munities" believing implicitly that these would soon 
convert the whole world by the mere force of their ex- 
ample. 

Ilius, down to comparatively recent times, the cause 
of violent sodal revolution lacked the support of leaders 
cmnbining in themselves the qualities of moral eameet- 
nesB, intelligence, and forcefulnese— in other words per^ 
sons most of whom belong to the type which I have 
previously described as the "mi^:uided superior." De- 
prived of such leadership, revolutionary unrest was 
mainly guided by unbalanced fanatics or designing 
scoundrels; and it is obvious that such leaders, whatever 
their zeal or cleverness, were so lacking in intellectual 
poise or moral sotrndness that they invariably led thdr 
followers to speedy disaster. 

TTie modem social revolutionary movement dates 
from about the middle of the eighteenth centuiy. Ever 
since that time there has been flowing a continuous stream 
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of subversive agitation, assuming many forms but essen- 
tially the same, and ever broadening and deepening, 
until it has become the veritable flood which has sub- 
merged Russia and which threatens to engulf our entire 
civilization. Its most noteworthy achievement baa been 
the working out of a revolutionary phil<»ophy and propa^ 
ganda bo insidiously persuasive as to weld together many 
innately diverse elements into a common league of di»- 
contoit inspired by a fierce resolve to overthrow by vio- 
lence the existing social order and to construct a wholly 
new "proletarian" order upon its ruins. 

Let us trace the stream of social revolt from its eigh- 
teenth-centuiy source to the present day. Its first notar 
ble spokesman was Rousseau/ with his denunciation ctf 
civilized society and his call for a return to what he con- 
ceived to be the commimistic "state of nature." The 
tide set flowing by Rousseau and his ilk presently foamed 
into the French Revolution. This cataclysmic event 
was, to be sure^ by no means a simon-pure social revolt. 
At the start it was mainly a poUtical struggle by an 
aspiring bourgeoisie to wrest power and privil^e from 
the feeble hands of a decrepit monarchy and an effete 
aristocracy. But in the stiii^e the boui^eoisie called 
upon the proletariat, the flood-gates of anarchy were 
opened, and thore followed that blood-smeared debaudi 
of atavistic savageiy, "The Reign of Terror." During 

* As ftlreftd]' remarked, Roiuaeau vasonly oneof many writa>aiidagit»- 
toTB. For the idle of othera, partioularly those belonging to the rerohi- 
Uenary secret Bodetiea of the eighteenth ceotiuy, suchae the"Illuminati," 
>M N. H. Webster, World Bttohihan, da^e, I and II (Lcmdon and Bo*, 
tarn, 1921). 
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the Terror all the symptoms of social revolution appeared 
in their most horrid form: up-suige of bestiality, sense- 
less destruction, hatred of superiors, ruthless enforce- 
ment of levelling "equality," etc. The most extrava- 
gant political and social doctrines were proclaimed. 
Brissot uiged conmiunism and announced that "prop- 
erty is theft." Robespierre showed his hatred of genius 
and learning by sendh^ the great chemist Lavoisier to 
the guillotine with the remark: "Science is aristocratic: 
the Republic has no need of savants." As for Ana- 
charsis Clootz, Hubert, and other demagogues, th^ 
preached doctrines which would have reduced society to 
a cross between chaos and bedlam. 

After a few years the Terror was broken. The French 
race was too fundamentally sound to tolerate for long 
such a hideous dictatorship of its worst elements. The 
destruction wrought by the Revolution was, however, 
appalling. Not merely was France dealt wounds from 
which she has never wholly recovered, but also spirits 
of unrest were liberated which have never since been 
laid. The "apostolic succession" of revolt has remained 
unbroken. Marat and Robespierre are to-day reincarnate 
in Trotzky and Lenin. 

The final eruption of tlie waning Terror was the well- 
known conspiracy of Babeuf in the year 1796. This con- 
spiracy, tt^her with the personality of ita leader and 
namesake, is of more than passing interest. Babeuf, like 
80 many other revolutionary leaders of all periods, was a 
man whose undoubted talents of intellect and energy 
were perverted by a taint of insanily. His intermittent 
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fita of frenzy were so acute that at times he was little 
better than a raving homicidal maniac. Nevertheless, 
his revolutionary activities were so striking and his 
doctrines so "advanced" that subsequent revolutionists 
have hailed him as a man "ahead of his times." Tlie 
Bolshevik "Third International," for example, in its first 
manifesto, paid tribute to Babeuf as one of its spiritual 
fathers. 

That this Bolshevik compliment was not undeserved 
is proved by a study of his famous conspiracy. Therein 
Babeuf planned nothing less than the entire destruction 
of the existing social order, a general massacre of the 
"possessing classes," and the erection of a radically new 
"proletarian" order founded on the most rigid and level- 
ling equality. Not merely were differences of wealth 
and social station to be prohibited, but even intellectual 
differences were to be discoiu-aged, because it was feared 
that "men mi^t devote themselves to sciences, and 
thereto grow vain and averse to manual labor." 

Babeuf's incendiary spirit is well revealed in the fol- 
lowing lines, taken from his organ, Le Tribun du Peuple : 
"Why does one speak of laws and property? Property 
is the share of usurpers and laws are the work of the 
strongest. The sun shines for every one, and the earth 
belongs to no one. Go, then, my friends, and disturb, 
overthrow, and upset this society which does not suit 
you. Take eveiywhere all that you hke. Superfluity 
belongs by right to him who has nothing. Th^ is not 
all, friends and brothers. If constitutional barriers are 
exposed to your generous efforts, overthrow without 
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Bcruple barriers and constitutioiiB. Butcher without 
mercy tyrants, patricians, the gilded million, all thoee 
immoral beings who would oppose your common happi- 
nesB. You are the people, the true people, the only people 
worthy to enjoy the good things of this world I The jus- 
tice of the people is great and majestic as the people it- 
self; all that it does is Ultimate, all that it orders is 
sacred." 

Babeuf 's plans can be judged by the following extracts 
from his " Manifesto of the Equals," which he drew up 
on the eve of his projected insurrection: 

"People of France, for fifteen centuries you have lived 
in slavery and consequent unhappiness. For six years' 
you have hardly drawn breath, waiting for independence, 
happiness, and equality. Equality I the first desire of 
natiue, the first need of man, the principal bond of all 
legal association I 

"Well! We intend henceforth to live and die equal 
as we were bom; we wish for real equality or death; that 
is what we must have. And we will have this real equal- 
ity, no matter at what price. Woe to those who inter- 
pose themselves between it and us I . . . 

"Hie French Revolution is only the forerunner of 
another revolution, very much greater, very much more 
solemn, which will be the last. . . . Equality I We will 
consent to anything for that, to make a clean sweep so 
as to hold to that only. Perish, if necessary, all the arts, 
provided that real equity is left to usi . . . Com- 
munity of Goods I No more private property in land, 
' /. e., during the yew* of tho Freoch BeTolutioo msce 1789. 
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the land belongB to no one. We claim, we wish for the 
communal enjoyment of the fruits of the earth : the fruits 
of the earth belong to every one. . . . 

"Vanish at last, revolting distinctions of rich and poor, 
of great and small, of masters and servants, of govemots 
and governed. Let there be no other difference between 
men than those of age and sex. Since aH have the same 
needs and the same faculties, let there be only one edu- 
cation, one kind of food. They content themselves with 
one sun and air for all; why should not the same portion 
and the same quality of food suffice for each of them? . . . 

"People of France, Open your eyes and hearta to tba 
plenitude of happiness; recognize and proclaim with ua 
the Rbpdbuc of the Equals I" 

Such was the plot of Babeuf. The plot completely 
miscarried, for it was discoTered before it was ripe, Ba- 
beuf and his lieutenants were arrested and executed, and 
his disorganized hoodlum followeis were easily r^ressed. 
Nevertheless, though Babeuf was dead, "Babouvism" 
lived on, inspired the revolutionary conspiracies of the 
early nineteenth centuiy, contributed to the growth of 
Anarchism, and is incorporated in the "Syndicalist" and 
Bolshevist movonents of to-day — as we shall presently 
see. The modem Uterature of revolt is full of striking 
parallels to the lines penned hy Babeuf nearly one hun- 
dred and thirty years ago. 

Despite the existence of some extreme revolutionaiy 
factions, the first half of the nineteenth century saw com- 
paratively little violent imrest. It was the period of the 
"idealistic" Socialisto, alrea(fy mentitHied, when men 
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like Robert Owen, Saint-Simon, Fourier, and others were 
elaborating their Utopian philosophies and were founding 
"model communities" which were expected to convert 
the world peaceably by the mere contagion of their suc- 
cessful example. The speedy failure of all these Social- 
istic experiments discouraged the idealists, and led the 
discontented to turn to "men of action" who promised 
speedier results by the use of force. At the same time, 
the numbere of the discontented were rapidly increasing. 
The opening decades of the nineteenth century witnessed 
the triumph of machine industry and "capitalism." As 
in all times of transition, these changes bore hard on 
multitudes of people. Economic abuses were rife, and 
precipitated into the social depths many persons who 
did not really belong there, thus swelling the "prole- 
tariat" to unprecedented proportions while also giving 
it new leaders of genuine ability. 

The culmination of all this was the revolutionaiy wave 
of 1848. To be sure, 1848, like the French Revolution, 
was not wholly a social revolutionary upheaval; it was 
largely due to political (especially nationalistic) causes 
with which this book is not concerned. But, as in 1789, 
so in 1848, the political malcontents welcomed the aid 
of the social malcontents, and gave the latter their oppor- 
tunity. Furthermore, in 1848, as in 1789, Paris was the 
storm-centre. A gaiUugr c£ forceful demagogues like 
Blanqui, Louis Blanc, and Proudhon roused the Paris 
mob, attempted to establish a Communistic Republic, 
and were foiled only alter a bloody struggle with the 
more conservative social elonents. 
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Unlike 1789, however, the social revolutionaiy move- 
ment of 1848 was by no means confined to France. In 
1848 organized social revolutionary forces existed in 
most European countries, and all over Eujope these 
forces promptly drew together and attempted to effect 
a general social revolution. At this moment appears 
the notable figure of Karl Marx, chief author of the 
famous "Communist Manifesto," with its ringing pero- 
ration: "Let the ruling classes tremble at a communistic 
revolution. The proletarians have nothing to lose but 
their chains. They have a world to win. Working men 
of all coxmtries, unite!" 

The rise of Karl Marx typifies a new influence whidi 
had appeared in the revolutionary movement — the in- 
fluence of the Jews. Before the nineteenth century the 
Jews had been so segr^ated from the general popiilar- 
tion that they had exerted almost no influence upon 
popular thou^t or action. By the year 1848, however, 
the Jews of western Europe had been emancipated 
from most of their civil disabilities, had emerged from 
Uieir ghettos, and were beginning to take an active part 
in community life. Many Jews promptly adopted rev- 
olutionaiy ideas and soon acquired great influence in 
the revolutionary movement. For this there were sev- 
eral reasons. In the first place, the Jewish mind, in- 
stinctively analytical, and sharpened by the dialectic 
subtleties of the Talmud, takes naturally to dissective 
criticism. Again, the Jews, feeling themselves more or 
less apart from the nations in which th^ live, tended 
to welcome the distinctly international spirit of social 
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revolutiooaiy doctrines. Lastly, the Jewish intelleo 
tuals, with their quick, clever intelligence, made excellent 
revolutionfuy leaders tuid could look forward to attain- 
ing high posts in the "officers' corps" of Uie annies of 
revolt. For all these reasons, then, Jews have played 
an important part in all social revolutionary movements, 
from the time of Marx and Engels down to the largely 
Jewish Bolshevist r^ime in Soviet Russia to-day. 

The revolutionary wave of 1848 soon broke in com- 
plete defeat. There followed a period during which 
radical ideas were generally discredited. Both idealistic 
and violent methods had been tried and had signally 
ffuled. Out of tiiis period of eclipse there gradually 
emerged two schools of social revolutionary Uioug^t: 
one known as "State Socialism," under the leadership of 
Marx and Engels; the other, "Anarchism," dominated 
by Proudhon and Michael Bakunin. These two schools 
were animated by quite different ideas, drew increasingly 
apart, and became increasingly hostile to one another. 
Ot course, both schools were opposed to the existing 
social order and proposed its overthrow, but they differed 
radically as to tiie new type ot society which was to take 
its place. Marx and his followers believed in an oigan- 
ized Gommimism, where land, wealth, and property 
should be taken out of private hands and placed under 
the control of the state. The Anarchists, on the other 
hand, m^ed the complete abolition of the state, the 
spontaneous seizure of wealth by the masses, and the 
freedom of every one to do as he liked, unhampered by 
any organized social control. 
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Li their actual derelopment, likewise, the two move- 
ments followed divergent lines. Anarchism remained an 
essentially violent creed, relying chiefly upon force and 
terrorism.' Marxian Socialism, as time went on, tended 
to rely less upon revolutionaiy violence and more upon 
economic processes and parliamentaiy methods. This 
is shown by the career of Marx himself. Maix started 
out in life as a violent revolutionist. His "Communist 
Manifesto" (already cited) reads precisely like a Bolshe- 
vik pronunciamento of to-day; and it is, in fact, on 
Marx's earKer writings that the Bolsheviks lai^y rety. 
But, as time passed, Marx modified his attitude. After 
the failure of '48, he devoted himself to study, the diief 
fruit of his intellectual labors being his monumental 
work. Capital. Now, in his researches Marx became 
saturated with the Utopian philosopher of the past, and 
he presently evolved a Utopia of his own. Just as the 
"idealistic" Socialists of tiie early nineteenth centuiy 
believed tiiey had discovered truths which, if applied 
on even a pthaH scale in "model communities," would 
inevitably transform society, so Marx came to believe 
that modem society was bound to work itself out into 
the Socialist order of bis dreams with little or no neces- 
sity for violent compulsion except, perhaps, in its last 



The core of Marx's doctrine was that modem indus- 

> Of oouiM, tiMTe an the "philoeophical '' Anarchists like Frinea Kn^kot* 
kill, who do not openly adrooate violenae. llwy have, howem, nmamed 
tmlated ideftliats, with little practical influence upon AnanhiBtn at a mm^ 
tiunt, whom driving (oroe baa siwaya ootne from ^msUm ol ▼' ' 

[1 lilfft R ft lr ^ i piT^ , 
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trialism, by its veiy being, was bound rapidly to concen- 
trate all wealth in a veiy few hands, wiping out the 
middle classes and reducing both bouigeois and working 
man to a poverty-^ricken proletariat. In other words, 
he predicted a society of billionaires and beggars. This 
was to happen within a couple of generations. When 
it did h^pen the "wage-slaves" were to revolt, dis- 
possess the capitalists, and establish the Socialist com- 
monwealth. Thus would come to pass the social revolu- 
tion. But note: this revolution, according to Marx, 
was (1) sure, (2) soon, (3) easy. In Marx's last stage of 
capitalism the bilHonaires would be so few and the beg- 
gars BO many that the "revolution" might be a mere 
holiday, perhaps effected without shedding a drop of 
blood. Indeed, it might conceivably be effected accord- 
ing to existing political procedure; for, once have uni- 
vaisal suffrage, and the overwhelming majority of pro- 
letarian wage-eamers could simply vote the whole new 
order in. 

From all this it is quite obvious that Marxian Socialism, 
however revolutionary in theory, was largely evolutionary 
in practice. And this evolutionary trend, already visi- 
ble in Marx, became even stronger with Marx's suc- 
cessors. Marx himself, despite the sobering effect of 
his intellectual development, remained emotionally a 
revolutionist — as shown by his temporary relapse into 
youthful fervors at the time of the Paris Conunune of 
1S71. This was less true of his colleague Engels, and 
still less true of later Socialist leaders — ^men like Lasalle 
and Kautsky of Germany, Hyndman of England, and 
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Spargo of America. Such men were "reformist" rather 
than " revolutionaiy" Socialists; they were willing to 
bide their time, and were apt to pin their faith on ballots 
rather than on barricades. Furthermore, Beformist 
Socialism did not assail the whole idealistic and insti- 
tutional fabric of our civilization. For example, it 
might preach the "class-war," but, according to the 
Marxian hj-pothesis, the "working class" was, or soon 
would be, virtually the entire conununity. Only a few 
great capitalists and their hirelings were left without the 
pale. Again, the "revolution," as seen by the Reform- 
ists, was more a taking-over than a tearing-down, since 
existing institutions, both state and private, were largely 
to be presen'ed. As a matter of fact, Reformist Social- 
ism, as embodied in the "Social-Democratic" political 
parties of Continental Europe, showed itself everywhere 
a predominantly evolutionary movement, ready to 
achieve its objectives by instalments and becoming 
steadily more conservative. This was so not merely 
because of the influence of the leaders but also because 
of the changing complexion of their following. As 
Marxian Socialimi became less revolutionary and more 
reformist, it attracted to its membership multitudes of 
"liberals" — ^persons who desired to reform rather than 
to destroy the existing social order, and who saw in the 
Social-Democratic parties the best political instruments 
for bringing reforms about. 

In fact, Reformist Socialism might have entirely lost 
its revolutionary character and have become an evolu- 
tionary liberal movement, had it not been for two handi- 
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etptz the ByiiiUul Hi gPrt of its mrhitioDwy fwipp mkI 
the mnnbing irog^ (rf Marx's intdlecdnl cnthoiitjr. 
Soeblinn had Etarted out to anash inodeni sode^ bjr a 
vident revc^utkn. Its ethics were those of the "dan 
war"; its goal ma the "dktat«di^ o^ the pnJetanat"; 
and H» f^uknof^y was the nanDw matoiahstie oonoept 
of "ecmxwiic detenniaisn" — the notkn that men a» 
moved aoidj by ecniMmc sdf-mteiEst. AD this had 
been laid down as fandamental truth by Bfaix in his 
Capital, which became the infallible bible o( Social- 

Now this was most unfortunate, beeanae Man had 
taken the spedsl conditicHis of bis day and had [Hctured 
them as the whole of worid history. We now know that 
the middle decades of the nineteenth caitury were a 
very exceptional, transition p^od, in which society was 
only banning to adjust itself to the sweeping economic 
and social changes idiich the "Industrie Revolution" 
had brought about. To-day, most of the abuses against 
which Marx invei^ed have been distinctly ameliorated, 
while the short-sighted philosophy of immediate self- 
interest regardless of ultimate social or racial con- 
sequences which then prevailed has been profoundly 
modified by experience and deeper knowledge. We must 
not forget that when Marx sat down to write CapUal,^ 
modem sociology and biol<^ were virtually unknown, so 
that Marx believed implicitly in fallacies like the omnip- 
otence of environment and "natural equality" — which, 

> The firat volume of Capital waa publkhed JD 1867, after many Tsan 
of nnarcb and nompooitioD. 
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of couise, foim the philosophic bases of his "economic 
detenmnism." 

Marx's ehort-sightednesa was soon revealed by the 
actual course of events, which quiddy gave the he to his 
confideut prophecies. All wealth did not concentrate in 
a few hands; it remained widely distributed. The mid- 
dle classes did not perish; they survived and prospered. 
Lastly, the working classes did not sink into a commcm 
hell of poverty and squabr; on the contrary, they be- 
came more differentiated, ttw skilled workers, especially, 
rising into a sort of aristocracy of labor, with wages and 
living standards about as high as those of the lesser mid- 
dle classes — whom the skilled workers came more and 
more to resemble. In other words, the world showed no 
signs of getting into the mess which Marx had announced 
as the prologue to his revolution. 

To all this, however, the Socialists were blind. Heed- 
less of reaUty, they continued to see the world through 
Marx's specl^es, to quote Capital, and to talk in terms 
of the "class war" and "economic determinism." For 
the Reformist leaders this was not merely fatuous, it 
was dangerous as well. Sooner or later their dissatisfied 
followers would demand the fulfilment of Marx's prom- 
ises; if not by evolution, then by revolution. That was 
just what was to happen in the "Syndicalist" movement 
at the beginning of the present century. In fact, through- 
out the later decades of the nineteenth centuty, Marxian 
Socialism was a house divided agtunst itself: its Reformist 
leaders and their liberal followers counselling time and 
patience; its revolutionary, "proletarian" elements grow- 
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ing increasingly restive and straining their eyes for tiie 
Red dawn. 

Before discussing Syndicalism, however, let us turn 
back to examine that other revolutionary movement. 
Anarchism, which, as we have already seen, arose simul- 
taneously with Marxfan Socialism in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Of course, the Anarchist idea waa 
not new. Anarchist notions had appeared prominently 
in the French Revolution, the wilder Jacobin dema- 
gogues like Hubert and Clootz preaching doctrines which 
were Anarchist in everything but name. The laimching 
of Anarchism as a self-conscious movement, however, 
dates from the middle of the nineteenth centuiy, its 
founder being the Frenchman Proudhon. Proudhon took 
up the name "Anarchy" (which had previously been a 
term of opprobrium even in revolutionary circles) and 
adopted it as a profession of faith to mark himself off 
from the believers in State Communism, whom he de- 
tested and despised. Proudhon was frankly an apostle 
of chaos. "I shall arm myself to the teeth against civi- 
lization!" he cried. "I shall begm a war that will end 
only with my life!" Institutions and ideals were alike 
assailed with implacable fury. Reviving Brissot's dic- 
tum, "Property is theft," Proudhon went on to assiu) 
religion in the following terms: "God — that is folly and 
cowardice; God is tyranny and misery; God is evil. To 
me, then, Lucifer, Satan I whoever you may be, the demon 
that the faith of my fathers opposed to God and the 
Church!" 

While Proudhon fotmded Anarchism, he had neither 
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the organizing skill nor the proedyting ability to accom- 
plish important tangible results. HIb disciples were few, 
but among them was one who possessed the talents to 
succeed where his master had failed. This was the cele- 
brated Michael Bakunin. Bakunin is another example 
of the "tainted genius." Sprung from a Russian noble 
family, Bakunin early displayed great intellectual bril- 
liancy, but his talents were perverted by his idle and tur- 
bulent disposition, so that he was soon at hopeless outs 
with society and plunged into the stream of revolution, 
which presently bore him to the congenial comradeship 
of Proudhon. As stated in the previous ch^ter, Ba- 
kunin was truly at home only in the company of social 
rebels, especially criminals and vagabonds, his favorite 
toast being: "To the destruction of all law and order 
and the unchaining of evil passions 1" 

In the period alter the storm of 1848, Bakunin was 
busy forming his party. His programme of action can 
be judged by the following excerpts from his Revolution- 
ary Catechism, drawn up for the guidance of his followers. 
"The revolutionary," states Bakunin, "must let nothing 
stand between him and the work of destruction. For 
him exists only one single pleasure, one single consolation, 
one reward, one satisfaction — the success of the revolu- 
tion. Night and day he must have but one thought, but 
one aim — implacable destruction. ... If he continues 
to live in this worid, it is only to annihilate it all the more 
surely," For this reason no reforms are to be advocated; 
on the contrary, "every effort is to be made to heighten 
and increase the evil and sorrows which will at length 
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wear out the patience of the people and encourage an in- 
surrection en masse" 

It is easy to see how AnarcbiBm, with its measure- 
leas violence and hatred of any oiganized social contrd, 
should have clashed fiercely with Marxian Socialism, 
becoming steadily more reformist and evolutionist in 
character. As a matter of fact, the entire second half of 
the nineteenth century is filled with the stru^e between 
the two rival movements. In this stru^e Socialism was 
the more successful. The Anarchists made a frantic bid 
for victoiy in the Paris Commune of 1871, but the bloody 
failure of the Conunune discredited Anarchism and tight- 
ened the Socialist grip over most of Eiuope. Only in 
Italy, Spain, and Russia (where Anarchy flourished as 
"Nihilism") did Anarchism gain anything like prepon- 
derance in revolutionary circles. 

Nevertheless, Anarclusm lived on as a forceful minor- 
ity movement, displaying its activity chiefly by bomb- 
throwings and by assas^ations of crowned heads or 
other eminent personages. These outrages were termed 
by Anarchists the "Propaganda of the Deed," and were 
intended to terrorize organized society and arouse the 
proletariat to emulation at one and the same time. The 
ultimate aim of the Anarchists was, of course, a genera! 
massacre of the "possessing classes." As the Anarchist 
Johann Most declared in his organ, Freikeit, in ISSO: 
"It is no longer aristocracy and royalty that the people 
intend to destroy. Here, perhaps, but a coup de grdce or 
two are yet needed. No; in the coming onslaught the 
object is to smite the entire middle class with annihila- 
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tion." A little later the same writer uiged: "Extinni- 
nate all the contemptible brood [ Science now puts means 
into our hands which make it possible to arrange for the 
wholesale destruction of the brutes in a perfectly quiet 
and businesslike fashion." In 1881, an International 
Anarchist Congress was held at London, attended by 
all the shining lights of Anarchy, including "philosoph- 
ical" Anarchists like Prince Kropotkin, and the resolu- 
tions then passed throw a somewhat sinister doubt on 
the "non-violence" assertions of the "philosophical'* 
faction. The resolutions of the Congress stated that the 
social revolution was to be facilitated by close interna^ 
tional action, "The Committees of each countiy to keep 
up regular correspondence among themselves and with 
the chief committee for the sake of giving continuous 
information; and it is their duty to collect money for 
the purchase of poison and arms, as well as to discover 
places suitable for the construction of mines, etc. To 
attain the proposed end, the annihilation of all rulers, 
ministers of state, nobility, the cleigy, the most promi- 
nent capitalists, and other exploiters, any means are 
permissible, and therefore great attention should be given 
specially to the study of chemistry and the preparation 
of explosives, as being the most important weapons." 

Certain peculiarities in the Anarchist "Propaganda of 
the Deed," should be specially noted, as they well illus- 
trate the fundamental nature of Anarchist thought. 
Bakunin taught that every act of destruction or violence 
is good, either directly by destroyii^ a person or thing 
which is objectionable, or indirectly by making an al- 
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ready intokrable world woree than before, and thus has- 
tening the social revolution. But, in the business of as- 
sassination, it is often better to murder good persons and 
to spare wicked ones; because, as Bakunin expressed it 
in his Revolutionary Catechism, wicked oppressors are 
"people to whom we concede life provisionally, in order, 
that, by a series of monstrous acts, they may drive the 
people into inevitable revolt." The killing of wicked 
people implies no really valuable criticism of the exist- 
ing social order. "If you kill an unjust judge, you may 
be understood to mean merely that you think judges 
ought to be just; but if you go out of your way to kill 
a just judge, it is clear that you object to judges al- 
together. If a son kills a bad father, the act, though 
meritorious in its humble way, does not take us much 
further. But if he kills a good father, it cuts at the root 
of all that pestilent system of family affection and loving- 
kindness and gratitude on which the present system is 
largely baaed." ' 

Sudi is the spirit of Anarchism. Now Anarchism is 
noteworthy, not only in itself but also as one of the prime 
motive forces in that much more important "Syndical- 
ist" movement which we will now consider. The signif- 
icance of Syndicalism and ite outgrowth Bolshevism can 
hardly be overestimated. It is oo exaggeration to say 
that it is the most terrible social phenomenon that the 
world has ever seen. In Syndicalism we have for the 
first time in human history a full-fledged philosophy of 

*FrofMH>r Gilbert Murray, "SataiUBDi aad the World-Order," TU 
Centurv, July, ISSiO. 
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the Under-Man — the prologue of that vast revolt againut 
civilization which, with Russian Bolshevism, has ac- 
tually begun. 

If we examine Syndicalism in its mere technical eco- 
nomic aspect, its full significance is not apparent. Syn- 
dicalism takes its name from the French word Syndicai 
or "Trades-Union," and, in its restricted sense, means 
the transfer of the instruments of production from private 
or Btate ownership into the full control of the organized 
workers in the respective trades. Economically speak- 
ing, Syndicalism is thus a cross between State Socialism 
and Anarchism. The state is to be abolished, yet a fed- 
eration of trades-unions, and not anarchy, is to take its 
place. 

Viewed in this abstract, technical sense, Syndicalism 
does not seem to present any q»ecially startling innova- 
tions. It is when we examine the Syndicalists' animating 
spirit, their general philosophy of life, and the manner 
in which they propose to attain their ends, that we realize 
that we are in the presence of an ominous novelty— the 
mature philosophy of the Under-Man. This philosophy 
of the Under-Man is to-day called Bolshevism. Before 
the Russian Revolution it was known as Syndicalism. 
But Bolshevism and Syndicalism are basically one and 
the same thing. Soviet Russia has really invented noth~ 
ing. It is merely practising what others had been preach- 
ing for years — with such adaptations as normally attend 
the putting of a theory into practice. 

Syndicalism, as an organized movement, is primarily 
the work of two Frenchmen, Femand Pelloutier and 
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Geoiges Sorel. Of course, just as there were Sodaliats 
before Marx, so there were Syndicalists before Sorel. 
Syndicalism's intellectual progenitor was Proudhon, who, 
in his writings had clearly sketched out the Syndicalist 
theory.' As for Syndicalism's savage, violent, uncom- 
promising spirit, it is clearly Anarchist in origin, drawing 
its inspiration not merely from Proudhon but also from 
Bakunin, Most, and all the rest of that furious company 
of revolt. 

"Revolt!" There is the eesence of Syndicalism: a 
revolt, not merely against modem society but against 
Marxian Socialism as well. And the revolt was well 
timed. When, at the very end of the nineteenth centuiy, 
Georges Sorel lifted the rebel banner of Syndicalism, the 
hour awaited the man. The proletarian world was full 
of discontent and disilUipionment at the long-dominant 
Marxian philosophy. Half a century had passed since 
Marx first preached his gospel, and the revolutionary 
millennium was nowhere in sight. Society had not be- 
come a world of billionaires and beggars. The great 
capitaEsts had not swallowed all. The middle classes 
stfll survived and prospered. Worst of all, from the revo- 
lutionary view-point, the upper grades of the working 
classes had prospered, too. The skilled workers were, 
ID fact, becoming an aristocracy of labor. They were 

1 About the year 1860, Proudhon wrote: "Aocording to my idea, rail- 
ways, a mine, a manufactory, a ship, etc., are to the workers whom they 
occupy what the hive ia to the beea; that is, at the same time their instru- 
ment and their dwelling, their oountry, their territory, their property." 
For this reason Proudhon opposed "the exploitation of the railways, 
whether by companiee (A capitalieta or by the etate." Tike modem Syn- 
dicalist idea ia here perfecUy epitotoixed. 
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acquiring property and thus growing capitaliatic; tiiey 
were raising their living standardB and thus growing 
bourgeois. Society seemed endowed with a strange vital- 
ity I It was even refonning many of the abuses which 
Marx had pronounced incurable. When, then, una the 
proUtairitU to inherit the earOi t 

The Proletariat t That was the key-word. The van, 
and even the main body of society, might be fairly on 
the marc^, but behind lagged a ragged rear-guard. Here 
were, first of all, the lower working-class strata — the 
"manual'* laborers in the narrower sense, relatively ill- 
paid and often grievously exploited. Behind these again 
came a motley crew, the rejects and misfits of society. 
"Casuala" and "unemplt^ables," "down-and-outs" and 
tUcUtss^, victims of social evils, victims of bad heredity 
and their own vices, paupers, defectives, degenerates, 
and criminals — ^they were all there. They were there 
for many reasons, but th^ were all miser^le, and they 
were all boxmd together by a certain solidarity — a sullen 
hatred of the dvQization from which they had so little 
to hope. To these people evolutionary, "refoimist" 
Socialism was cold comfort. Then came the Syndicalist, 
promising, not evcJution but revolution; not in the dim 
future but in the here and now; not a bloodless "taking 
over" by "Qie workers," hypothetically stretched to in- 
clude virtually &s whde commimity, but the bloody 
"dictatorship" of The Pr^etariat in its narrow, revdu- 
tionaty sense. 

Here, at last, was living hope-^ope, and the prospect 
of revenge ! Is it, then, strange that a few short years 
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should have seen revoluticniary Socialiste, Anarchists, all 
&e antisocial forces of the whole world, grouped under 
the banner of Geoi:gesSoreI? For a time they went under 
different names: Syndicalists in France, Bolshevists in 
Russia, "I. W. W.'s" in America; but in reality they 
fonned one army, enlisted for a ain^ war. 

Now what was this war? It was, first of aQ, a war for 
the conquest of Socialism as a preUminaty to the con- 
quest of society. Everywhere the orthodox Socialiat 
parties were fiercely assailed. And these Syndicalist 
assaults were very fonnidable, because the orthodox 
Socialists ptssessed no moral lines of defense. Their 
arms were palsied l^ the viriis of their revolutionaiy 
tradition. For, however evolutionary and non-militant 
the Socialists might have become in practice, in theory 
they had remain^ revolutionary, their ethics continuing 
to be those of the "class war," the destruction of &e 
"possessing classes," and the "dictatordiip of the prole- 
tariat." 

The American economist, Carver, well describes the 
ethics of Socialism in the following lines: "Mandan So- 
cialism has notbing in common with idealistic Socialism. 
It rests, not on persuasion, but on force. It does not 
profess to believe, as did the old idealists, that if Social- 
ism be lifted up it will draw all men unto it. In fact, 
it has no ideals; it is materialistic and militant. Being 
materialistic and atheistic, it makes no use of such terms 
as right and justice, unless it be to quiet the consciences 
of those who still harbor such superstitions. It insists 
that these terms are mere conventionalities; the Gcta- 
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cepts mere bugaboos invented by the ruling caste to ke^ 
the masses mider control. Except in a conventional 
sense, from this crade materialistic point of view there is 
neither right nor wrong, justice nor injustice, good nor 
bad. Until people who srill believe in such sSfy notimis 
divest their minds of them, they will never understand 
the first principles of Marxian Sociidism. 

" 'Who creates our ideas of right and wrong ? ' asks the 
Socialist. 'The ruling class. Why? To insure their 
domination over the masses by depriving them of the 
power to think for themselves. We, the proletarians, 
when we get into power, will dominate the situati(Hi; we 
shall be Uie ruling caste, and, naturally, shall do what 
the ruling castes have always done; that is, we shall 
determine what is right and wrong. Do you ask us if 
what we propose is just? What do you mean by jus- 
tice? Do you ask if it is right? What do you mean 
by right? It will be good for us. That is all that right 
and justice ever did or ever can mean.' " ' 

As Harold Cox ranarks: "The Socialist is out to de- 
stroy Capitalism, and for that end he encourages or con- 
dones conduct which the world has hitherto condemned 
as criminal. . . . The real ethics of Socialism are the 
ethics of war. What the Socialists want is, not progress 
in the world as we know it, but destruction of that worid 
as a prelude to the creation of a new world of th^ own 
imagining. In order to win that end they have to seek 
the support of every force that makes for disorder, and 

> Profeasor T. N. Carrer, in hia IntroductioD to Bmib Brasol's Scdalitm 
M. CwUimiim (New York, 1920). 
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to appeal to eveiy motive that stimulates class hatred. 
Tlieir ethical outlook is the direct reverse of that which 
has inspired all the great religions of the world. Instead 
of seeking to attain peace upon earth and good-will 
among men, they have chosen for their goal universal 
warfare, and they deliberately make their appeal to the 
passions of envy, hatred, and malice." ' 

Sudi are the moral bases of Socialism. To be sure, 
Marxian Socialism had tended to soft-pedal all this, 
and had become by the close of the nineteenth century 
a predominantly pacific, "reformist" movement — ^in 
practice. But this peaceful pose had been assumed, not 
from any ethical change, but because of two practical 
reasons. In the first place, Marx had taught that so- 
ciety would soon break down through its own defects; 
that the "possessing classes" would rapidly destroy each 
other; and that Socialists might thus wait for society's 
decrepitude before giving it the death-stroke, instead of 
risking a doubtful battle while it was still strong. In 
the second place. Socialism, as a proselyting faith, wel- 
comed "liberal" converts, yet realized that these would 
not "come over" in any great numbers unless it could 
present a "reformist" face to them. 

Reformist Socialism, as it stood at the close of the 
nineteenth century, thus rested upon equivocal moral 
foundations. Its policy was based, not upon principle, 
but upon mere expediency. Ilie Syndicalists saw this, 
and used it with deadly effect. When the reformist 
leaders reprobated the Syndicalists' savage violence, the 

' Cox, BeoTunnic Liherty, pp. 27 and 42. 
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SyndicalistB laughed at them, taunted them with lack 
of courage, and pointed out that morally they were all 
in the same boat. The Syndicalists demanded that 
questions of principle be excluded as irrelevant and tiiat 
tile debate should be confined to questions of policy. 

And here, again, the Syndicalists had the Socialists 
on the hip. The Syndicalists argued (justly enough) 
that Marx's automatic eodal revolution was nowhere in 
sight; that society was not on its death-bed; and that, 
if it was to die soon, it must be killed— hy the violent 
methods of social revolution. In fact, the Syndicalists 
invoked Mant himself to this effect, citing his youthful 
revolutionary exhortations, uttered before he had evolved 
the Utopian fallacies of CapUal. 

These fallacies, together with all subsequent "reform- 
ist" accretions, the Syndicalists contemptuously dis- 
carded. The ethics of the "claaa war" were proclaimed 
in all their naked brutality. "Compromise" and "evolu- 
tion" were alike scathingly repudiated. The Syndi- 
calists taught that the first steps toward the social revolu- 
tion must be the destruction of all friendship, sympathy, 
or co-operation between classes; the systematic cultiva- 
tion of implacable class hatred; the deepening of un- 
bridgeable class cleavages. All hopes of social better- 
ment by peaceful political methods were to be resolutely 
abandoned, attention being henceforth concentrated 
upon the grim business of the class war. 

This war was not to be postponed till some favorable 
moment; it was to begin now, and was to be waged with 
ever-increasing fury until complete and final victory. 
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According to Geoiges Sorel: "Violence, class struggles 
without quarter, the state of war en permoncnce," were 
to be the birtlimarks of the social revolution. As 
another French Syndicalist, Pouget, expressed it: "Revo- 
lution is a work of all moments, of to^y as well as of 
to-morrow: it is a continuous action, an every-day fight 
without truce or delay against the powers of extortion," 

The methods of the class war were summed up under 
the term "direct action." These methods were numer- 
ous, the most important being the strike and "sabotage." 
Strikes were to be continually called, for any or no reason ; 
if th^ failed, so much the better, since the defeated 
workers would be left in a sullen and vengeful mood. 
Agreements with employers were to be made only to 
be broken, because all lies, deceit, and trickery were jus- 
tifiable — ^nay, imperative — against the "enemy." Even 
while on the job, the Syndicalist was never to do good 
work, was always to do as little work as possible ("ca' 
canny"), Mid was to practise "sabotage" — i. e., spoil 
goods and damage machinery, if possible without detec- 
tion. The objects of all this were to ruin employers, 
demoralize industry, decrease production, and thus make 
living conditions so hard that the masses would be roused 
to hotter discontent and become riper for "mass action." 

Meanwhile, everything must be done to envenom the 
class struggle. Hatred must be deliberately fanned, 
not only among the masses but among the "possessing 
classes" as well. Every attempt at conciliation or under- 
standing between combatants weary of mutual injury 
must be nipped in the bud. Says Sorel: "To repay with 
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black ingratitude the benevolence of those who would 
protect the worker, to meet with insults the E^)eeches of 
those who advocate human fraternity, to reply by blows 
at the advocates of those who would propagate social 
peace — all this is assuredly not in conformity with the 
rules of fashionable Socialism, but it is a very practical 
method of showing the bourgeois that they must mind 
tiieir own business. . . . Proletarian violence appears 
on the stage at the very time when attempts are bdng 
made to mitigate conflicts by social peace. Violence 
gives back to the proletariat their natural weapon of 
the class struggle, by means of frightening the bourgeoisie 
and profiting by the bouigeois dastardliness in order to 
impose on them the will of the proletariat." 

The uncompromising, fighting spirit of Syndicalism 
comes out vividly in the following lines by the American 
Syndicalist, Jack London: 

"There has never heesa anything like this revolution 
in the history of the world. There is nothing analogous 
between it and the American Revolution or the French 
Revolution. It is unique, colossal. Other revolutions 
compare with it as asteroids compare with the sun. It 
is alone of its kind; the first world revolution in a world 
whose histoiy is replete with revolutions. And not 
only this, for it is the first organized movement of men 
to become a world movement, limited only by the limits 
of the planet. 

"This revolution is unlike all other revolutions in 
many respects. It is not sporadic. It is not a flame of 
popular discontent, arising in a day and dying down in 
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a day. Here are 7,000,000 comrades in an organized, 
intemational, world-wide, revolutionary army. . . . 
The cry of this army is, 'No quarterl' We want all 
&ai you possess. We will be content with nothing leas 
tiuin all you possess. We want in our hands the kobb 
of power and the destiny of mankind. Here are our 
hands. Th^ are strong hands. We are going to take 
your governments, your palacee, and all your purpled 
ease away from you. . . . Hie revolution is here, now. 
Stop it who can." ^ 

^rndicalism's defiant repudiation of traditional moral- 
ity is well stated in the following quotations from two 
Ittiders of the "I. W. W." ("Industrial Workers of the 
Worid"), the chief SyndicaliBt group in America. The 
first of these quotations is from the pen of Vincent St. 
John, and is taken from his booklet, The I. W. W., 
Its History, Structure, and Methods. As Mr. St. John is 
r^arded by Syndicalists everywhere as one of their 
ablest thinkers, his words may be taken as an authori- 
tative expression of Syndicalist philosophy. Says Mr. 
St. John; "As a revolutionary oiganization, the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World aim to use any and all tactics 
that will get the results sought with the least expendi- 
ture of time and cnei^. The tactics used are determined 
solely by the power of the organization to make good 
in their use. The question of 'right' or 'wrong' doesnot 
concern us." 

In similar vein, another I. W. W. leader, Arturo 
Giovannitti, writ-es: "It is the avowed intention of both 

' Jack London, Raiolvlion and Other Esaaj/t, pp. i-^ (New Ycui, 1910). 
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Socialists and Industrial Umonists* alike to expropriate 
the bourgeoisie of all its property, to make it social 
property. Now may we ask if this is right ? Is it moral 
and just? Of course, if it is true that labor produces 
everything, it is both moral and just that it should own 
everything. But this is only an aflBnnation^t must 
be proven. We Industrial Unwmsta care nothing aboui 
■proving it. We are going to take over the industries 
some day, for three very good reasons; Because we need 
them, because we want them, and because we have the 
power to get them. Whether we we 'ethically' justified 
or not is not oiu- concern. We will lose no time proving 
title to them beforehand; but we may, if it is necessary, 
E^ter the thing is done, hire a couple of lawyers and 
judges to fix up the deed and make the transfer perfectly 
l^al and respectable. Such things can always be fixed — 
anything that is powerful becomes in due course of time 
ri^teous. Therefore we Industrial Uniomsta claim 
that the social revolution is not a matter of necessity 
plus justice, but simply necessity plus strength." 

The climax of the class war, as conceived by the Syn- 
dicalists, is the "general strike." Having sufficiently 
demoralized industry by a long process of "direct ac- 
tion" and having converted enough of the workers for 
their purpose, the Syndicalists will call the general strike. 
Before leaving the factories the workere will destroy the 
machinery by wholesale sabotage; the railways and 
other forms of transport will likewise be ruined; and 
economic life will thus be completely paralyzed. The 

' Another name for SyndioaliBta. 
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result will be chaoa, which will give the Syndicalists their 
opportunity. In that hour the oi:gamzed ^oidicaliat 
minority, leading the frenzied, starving masses, and 
aided by criminals and other antisocial elements, will 
overthrow the social order, seize all property, crush the 
boui:geoisie, and establish the social revolution. 

This sodal revolution is to be for the benefit of the 
Proletariat in its most literal sense. Syndicalism hates, 
not merely capitalists and boui^eois, but also the "in- 
tellectuals" and even the skilled workers — "the aris- 
tocracy of labor." Syndicalism is instinctively hostile 
to intelligence. It pins its faith to instirui — ^that "deeper 
knowledge" of the undifferentiated human maes; that 
proletarian quarUity so much more precious ihaa indi- 
vidualistic quality. Both the intellectual ^te and their 
works must make room for the "proletarian culture" of 
the morrow. Intellectuals are a "useless, privil^ed 
class"; art is "a mere residuum bequeathed to us by an 
aristocratic society." ^ Science is likewise condemned. 
Cries the French Syndicalist, Gdoiiard Berth, in his 
pamphlet ^nificantly entitled, The Misdeeds of the 
Inidlectuals: "Oh, the little science — h petite science — 
which feigns to attain the truth by attaining lucidity 
of exposition, and shirks the obsciuities. Let us go back 
to the subconscious, the psychological source of every 
inspiration!" 

Here we see the full frightfulness of Syndicalism- 
Bolshevism I This new social revolt, prepared a generar 
tion a^ and launched in Soviet Russia, is not merely a 

iSoraL 
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war against a socdal system, not merely a war against 
oxir civilization; His a war of the hand against the brain. 
For the first time since man was man there has been a 
definite schism between the hand and the head. Every 
progressive principle which mankind has thus far evolved : 
the solidarity of civilization and culture; community of 
interest; the harmonious ^nthesis of muscle, intellect, 
and spirit — all these the new heresy of the Under-Man 
howls down and tramples in the mud. Up from the 
dark piarlieus of the underwotid strange battle-shouts 
come winging. The underworld is to become the world, 
the <mZy world. As for our world, it is to be destroyed j 
as for us, we are to be killed. A clean sweep ! Not 
even the most beautiful products of our intellects and 
souls interest these Under-Men. Why should they care 
when they are fashioning a worid of their own? A 
handrVforld, not a head-world. The Under-Men despise 
thought itself, save as an instrumeot of invention and 
production. Their guide is, not reason, but the "prole- 
tarian truth" of iostinct and passion — the deeper self 
below the reason, whose sublimation is — the mob. Spake 
Georgra Sorel : " Man has genius only in the measure that 
he does not think." 

The citizens of the upper world are to be extirpated 
along with their institutions and ideals. The doomed 
classes are nimierous. They comprise not merely the 
billionaires of Marx, but also the whole of the upper 
and middle classes, the landowning countryfolk, even 
the skilled working men; in short, all except those who 
work with tbdr untutored hands, plus the elect few toho 
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philosophize for those who work with their untutored 
hands. The eliminatioD of so many classes is, perhaps, 
unfortunate. However, it is necessary, because these 
classes are so hopelessly capitalist and bouigeois that, 
unless eliminated, they would surely infect at its very 
birth the gestating underworid civilisation. 

Now note one important point. All that I have just 
said applies to Syndicalism as it stood prior to tlie 
Russian Revolution of 1917. Every point that I have 
treated has been drawn from Syndicalist pronounce- 
ments made before the appearance of "Bolshevism." 
We must recognize once and for all that BoMievism is 
not a peculiar Russian phenomenon, but that it is merely 
the Muscovite manifestation of a movement which had 
formulated its philosophy and infected the whole civi- 
lized world before the b^inning of the late war. Thus, 
when in the next chapter we come to contemplate Rus- 
dan Bolshevism in action, we shall view it, not as a 
purely Russian problem, but as a local phase of some* 
thing which must be faced, fought, and mastered in 
eveiy quarter of the earth. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE RfiBELUON OF THE UNDERr-MAN 

The RuBsiao Bolshevik Kerolution of November^ 1917, 
is an event whose significance increases with the lapse 
of time. It is the opening gun of the organized rebel- 
lion against civilization. Hitherto the proletarian move- 
ment had been either "in the air" or undeiground. 
Proletarian dreamers might formulate doctrines; prole- 
tarian strategists might plan campaigns; proletarian 
agitators might rouse wide-spread unrest and incite 
sporadic violence. Yet all this, though ominous for the 
future, did not menace society with immediate destnio- 
tion. 

The Bolshevik Revolution, however, produced a radi- 
cally new sitiiation, not merely for Russia, but also for 
the whole world. Falling from the douds and rising 
from the cellars, the forces of unrest coalesced in open 
line of battle, provided with a huge base of (^>erations, 
vast resources, and great material fighting strength. 
To have acquired at a stroke the masteiy of mighty 
Russia, covering nearly cme-dxth of the whole land- 
surface of the globe and mhabited by fully 150,000,000 
human souls, was a material asset of incalculable value. 
And the moral gwns were equally important. "Nothing 
succeeds like success"; so Uie triimiph of the Russian 
Bolsheviks set revolutionists everywhere aquiver, firing 
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HtfAr blood, inflaming their "will to powo^," and e 
thidr hfoaie to victon'. 

The Bokhetik triumph in Russia had, it is tnie, been 
won hy numerically slmder forces, the numbers oi ccn- 
vinced Bolsbe\-ilu i^ formed the ruling "Commnnist 
Party" numbering only about 500,000 or 600,000 out of 
a population of 1-50,000,000. But this was really a 
powerful stimulant to the "world re\-ohition," because 
it proved the ability of a determined, ruthless minority 
to impoHe itn wiH upon a disorganized society devoid ot 
d^Mible leaders, and thus encouraged revolutionary 
minoritien eveiywhere to hope that they mi^t do the 
same thing — especially with the Russian backing upon 
which they could henceforth rely. As a matter of fact, 
Btjlsbfivik revolutions have been tried in many lands 
mncc 1917, were actually successful for short periods in 
Hungary and Bavaria, and are certain to be attempted 
in the future, since in every part of the world Bolshevik 
agitation in persistently and insidiously going on. 

Tlie Russian Bolshevik Revolution took most of the 
world by Burprise — particularly the orthodox Socialists, 
heedful of Marx's prophecy that the revolution would 
liegin in ultnw^pitalist countries, and not in economi- 
cally backward lands like Russia, barely out of the agri- 
cultural stage. To those who realize the true nature 
of so<:ia! revolution and the special characteristics of 
ItuHKian lifi', however, the outbreak of social revolution 
in Iluiwia rather than in Western countries is precisely 
what iniglit have boon expected. Social revolution, as 
wc have already seen, is not progress but regress; not a 
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step forward to a higher order, but a lurch backward to 
a lower plane. Therefore, countries like Russia, with 
veneers of civilization 1^ thinly over instinctive wild- 
ness and refractory barbarism, are peculiarly liable to 
revolutionary atavism. 

Furthermore, we have seen Uiat the Russian Bolshevik 
Revolution was not a chance happening but the logical 
outcome of a process of social disintegration and savage 
resurgence that had long been going on. For more than 
half a centiuy the "Nihilists" had been busfly fanning 
the smotildering fires of chaos, their methods and aims 
being alike frankly described by one of their number, 
Dostoievsky, who wrote fully Mty years ago: "To re- 
duce the villages to confusion, to spread cynicism and 
scandals, togeUier with complete disbelief in everything 
and eagerness for something better, and finally by means 
of fires to reduce the coimtty to desperation! Man- 
kind has to be divided into two imequal parts: nine- 
tenUis have to give up all individuality and become, 
so to speak, a herd. . . . We will destroy the dedre 
for property; we will make use of drunkenness, slander, 
spying; we will make use of incredible corruption; we 
will stifle every genius in his infancy. We will proclaim 
destruction. There is going to be such an upset aa the 
world has never seen before." 

TTie growing power of the violent subversive elements 
showed clearly in the course of the Russian Revolution 
of 1905. That movement was not primarily a social 
revolution; it was at first a political revolution, directed 
by the "Intelligentsia" aod the liberal bouigeoisie, 
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against \he corrupt and despotic Czarist autocnw^. 
No sooner was the Czarist regime shaken, however, than 
the social revolutionists tried to take over the move- 
ment and turn it to their own ends. It is instructive 
to rem^nber that, in the Social Revolutionary Party 
Congress of 1903, the extremists had gained control of 
the partj'' machinery, and were thenceforth known as 
"Bolsheviki,"' dominating the less violent "Menahevik" 
wing. The leader of this successful coup was none other 
than Nikolai Lenin. Therefore, when the revolution of 
1905 broke out, the social revolutionists, under the 
leadership of Lenin, were pledged to the most violent 
action. 

It was in Uie autumn of 1905, about six months after 
tiie beginning of the political revolution, that the Bol- 
sheviki attempted to seize control by proclaiming a "dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat," oi^anized into "Soviets." 
The attempt, however, failed; but this abortive coup of 
the social revolutionists involved the failure of the whole 
revolutionary movement. Frightened by the spectre of 
class warfare and social chaos, the political revolutionists 
cooled, Czarism rallied and re-established its authority. 
Russia's hope of a hberal, constitutional government 
faded away, and Czarism continued in the saddle until 
the Revolution of March, 1917. 

This second revolution was almost an exact replica 
of the first. At the start it was dominated by political 

^BoUhaiki, translated literally, meana "those id the majority." Their 
leas violent opponents, outroted at the CongteoB cl 1903, became known 
a* Menihemki. or "those in the minority." 
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refonners — liberals like Miliukov and Prince Lvov, 
allied with moderate Socialists like KerenslQr. Behind 
the scenes, however, the Bolsheviki were working. Both 
their tactics and their leaders^ were the same as those 
of 1905, and this time their efforts were crowned with 
success. In November, 1917, eight months after the 
outbreak of the Second Russian Revolution, came the 
Third, or Bolshevik, Revolution, the crushing of both 
political liberals and moderate Socialists, and the tri- 
tmiph of violent CTommunism. Russia sank into the 
hell of class war, bloodshed, terrorism, poverty, cold, 
disease, and appalling famine in which it has been welter- 
ing ever since. Furthermore, "Red Russia" appeared 
like a baleful meteor on the world's horizon. The Bol- 
shevik leaders promptly sought to use Russia as a lever 
for upsetting tiie whole world and supplemented their 
national organization by the "Third International," 
whose revolutionary tentacles soon stretched to the re- 
motest comers of the earth. 

Into a detailed discussion of Bolshevism's horrors and 
failures I do not propose to enter. It would fill a book 
in itself. Suffice it here to say that Bolshevism's so- 
called "constructive" aims have failed, as they were 
bound to fail, for the simple reason that Bolshevism is 
essentially a destructive, retrogressive movement. To 
be sure, the economic breakdown in Russia has been 

■ It is interesting to rem^nber th&t it was Leon Trotiky who, in tbo 
autumn of 1005, tried to engineer tbe abortive "dictatoiship of tbe prole- 
tariat" already deMribed. AltbouRh Lenin and TVotilcy renuined un- 
known to tbe world at large until 1917, tbey hod been the leaden of the 
RusaiaD Botaheviki for many years previously. 
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so frightful that, in order to avert utter chaos, the Bol- 
shevik leaders have been forced to revive some of the 
despised "capitalist" mettiods, such as private trading, 
the employment of high-isalaried experts, and certain 
forms of private property. They have also attempted 
to stimulate production by establishing an iron despotism 
over the workers, forcing the latter to labor virtually 
as slaves, so that the Bolshevist r^ime has come to be 
known sardonically as a "dictatorship over the pro- 
letariat." Perhaps these measures may save Russia 
from absolute ruin; periiaps not. Time alone will tell. 
But even if things now take a turn for the better, this 
will be due, not to Bolshevism but to a practical repudia- 
tion of Bolshevism by its own leaders. It is by its doc- 
trines, and by its acts done in accordance with those 
doctrines, that Bolshevism must be judged. Let us see, 
then, what Russian Bolshevism means, in theory and in 
applied practice. 

The fundamental characteristic of Bolshevism is its 
violence. Of course, this was also a basic element in 
Syndicalism, but the Bolshevists seem to stress violence 
even more than their Syndicalist predecessors. Bol- 
shevism calmly assumes wholesale class warfare of the 
most ferocious character on a world-wide scale for an 
indefinite period, as a normal phase of its development 
and as necessaiy for its success. For example: the 
American journalist, Arthur Ransome, in his conversa- 
tions with the Russian Bolshevik leaders, found them 
contemplating a "period of torment" for the world at 
lai^ lasting at least fifty years. The class wars which 
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would rage in western Europe and America would be 
infinitely worse than Russia's, would annihilate whole 
populations, and would probably imply the destruction 
of all culture.' 

The appalling implications of this Bolshevik principle 
of "permanent violence" have repelled not merely be- 
lievers in the existing social order, but also many persons 
not wholly hostile to Bolshevism and even ready to wel- 
come a social revolution of a less destructive character. 
The "Menshevik" Gr^ory Zilboorg thus critidsee Bol- 
shevism's "mob-psychology" (and incidentally expoxmds 
the Menshevik theoiy of revolution) in the following 
lines: 

"The Bolshevists have an almost religious, almost 
frantic faith in the masses as such. Dynamic masses 
are their ideal. But they overlooked, and still overlook, 
the fact that the masses, even the self-conscious masses, 
are often transfonned into mobs, and the dynamic power 
of a mob may scarcely be reasoned with. . . . 

"The fallacy in the Bolshevist reasoning lies in in- 
cluding people as well as mob in the term 'masses.' 
The blind faith in the 'masses' is a silent but potent 
indication that they accept the crowd and the crowd- 
psychology as the most justifiable factors in social life. 
Such an acceptance implies the further acceptance of 
two very dangerous factors. The firet is that revolu- 
tion is a blow, a moment of spontaneous destruction. 
Inmiediately following this blow there arises the necessity 
for stabilizing the social forces for a constructive life. 

> Hansome, Ausria in 1919, pp. 83-87 (New Yaik, 1919). 
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I take it that the work of construction must begin, not 
when we have reached a point beyond which we can- 
not go, but when we have completely changed the social 
element. Ab bood as the old codes, as a sj'Btem, are 
done with, we must give up destroying and turn to con- 
structing. For thifi purpose we must gather all our 
intellectual forces, relying on the masses to help us, 
but not being guided by them. So that when a revolu- 
tion pute power into the hands of a group or a class, 
even dictatorial power, we must immediately b^n to 
solidarize the soci^ forces. The Communist theory 
omits the necessity for this solidarization, and, there- 
fore, admits of no compromise or co-operation. It cre- 
ates fundamental principles of a rule by a minority. 
Government by a minority is dangerous, not because it 
is opposed to the traditional idea of democracy and the 
traditional worship of the majority, but because such 
government necessitates the employment of continuous 
violent methods and maint^ing continuously, in the 
minds of the masses, a consciousness of danger and the 
necessity for destruction. And that is the second dan- 
gerous factor. Under such a condition the masses are 
permanent mobs, able only to hate, to fight, and to de- 
stroy."' 

In similar vein, President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia 
(himself a moderate Socialist) asserts that "The Bolshe- 
viki want revolution at any cost," and continues: "Lenin 
considers armed revolution the principal constructive 
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force in Bodal prepress. For the Bolsheviki, revolution 
is a revelation, and for moet of them it is literally a 
fetish. Consequently, to their eyes, revolution is an 
end in itself. . . . The Bolsheviki did not know, and 
they never have known, how to work. They know only 
how to force others to work. They know how to fight, 
how to kill, and murder, and die, but th^ are incapable 
of plodding, productive labor."^ 

It was the terrible "price" of prolonged, world-wide 
warfare that made the celebrated English thinker, 
Bertrand Russell, reject Bolshevism, to which he had 
at first been strongly attracted. "Those who realize 
the destructiveness of the late war," he writes, "the 
devastation and impoverishment, the lowering of the 
level of civilization throughout vast areas, the general 
increase of hatred and savagery, the letting loose of 
bestial instincts whidi had been curbed during peace — 
those who realize all this will hedtate to incur incon- 
ceivably greater horrors even if they believe firmly that 
Communism in itself is much to be desired. An eco- 
nomic system cannot be considered apart from the 
population which is to cany it out; and the population 
resulting from such a world war as Moscow calmb^ 
contemplates would be savage, bloodthirsty and ruthless 
to an extent that must make any system a mere ei^ine 
of oppression and cruelty. ... I am compelled to 
reject Bolshevism for two reasons; First, because the 
price mankind must pay to achieve Commtmism by 

■ T. 0. Masaryk, Stcoliilionary Theory in Evrope. Tnnalftted in The 
Lwing Ag*, JiJy, 1021. 
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Bolshevik methods ia too terrible; and secondly, be- 
cause, even after paying the price, I do not believe 
tiie result would be what the Bolsheviks profess to 
desire." ' 

In this connection it is instructive to note that the 
Russian Bolshevik leaders have never repudiated, or 
even modified, their fundamental reliance upon violent 
meUiods. Lenin's famous "Twenty-One Points" Mani- 
festo, laying down the tenna upon which Socialist groups 
throu^out the worid would be admitted to the "Third 
International," coounands implacable war, open or se- 
cret, both against existing society and agunst all So- 
cialists out^de the Communist fold. And Trotzky, in 
his recent pronouncement significantly entitled, "The 
Defense of Terrorism,"' fiercely justifies all Bolshevik 
acts and policies as alike necessaiy and right. 

Another of Bolshevism's fundamental characteristics 
is its despotism — a despotism not only of the Bolshe- 
vist minority over the general population, but also of 
the Bolshevik leaders over their own followers. Here, 
again, Bolshevism is merely developing ideas already 
formulated by Syndicalism. The Syndicalists, abandon- 
ing the Marxian deference for "the masses" in general, 
denied the necessity or desirability for heeding their 
wishes and considered only the "class-conscious" mi- 
nority of the proletariat — ^in plain language, their own 
crowd. As the French Syndicalist, Lagardelle put it; 

■Bwtraad Russell, "Bolshevik Theory," The ATcw RepvbUe, 3 Novem- 
ber, 1920. 
• Rngliati translatioa published in London, 1922. 
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"The mass, unwieldy and clumsy as it is, must not here 
speak out its mind." Furthennore, in canying out 
their programme, the Syndicalist leaders might rdy 
wholly on force, without even condescending to explana- 
tion. In the words of the Syndicalist Brouilhet: "Tlie 
masses eiqpect to be treated with violence, and not to 
be poBuaded. They always obediently follow when a 
single man or a clique shows the way. Such is the law 
of collective psychology." 

The Russian Bolshevik leaders evidently had these 
ideas in mind when they made their successful coup 
d'&di in November, 1917. Bolshevik theory, as preached 
to the masses, had hitherto been that the "dictatorship 
of the proletariat" would be a short transition period 
ending with the rapid annihilation of the capitalist and 
bourgeois classes, after which there would be no more 
"government," but a fraternal liberty. That the Bol- 
shevik "dictator^p" might last longer than most pro- 
letarians expected was, however, hinted at by Lenin 
himself in a circular issued shortly before the November 
coup, and entitled, "Shall the Bolsheviks remain in 
Power?" Here Lenin bluntly states his attitude. Of 
course, he says, we preached the destruction of the State 
as long as the State was in possession of our enemies. 
But why should we destroy the State after having our- 
selves taken the helm ? The State is, to be sure, an or- 
ganized rule by a privileged minority. Well, let us in 
our turn substitute our minority for theirs, and let us 
run the machinery I 

And this is precisely what the Bolsheviks have done. 
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j Instead of destn^ing the State, they have buflt up one 

) of the most iron despotisms that the world has ever seen, 

! with an autocratic governing clique functioning throu^ 

1 a centralized "Red" bureaucracy and relying upon a 

"Red" army powerful enough to crush all disaffection. 
No parliamentary opposition, no criticism, is permitted. 
No bo(^, pamphlet, or newspaper may be printed which 
disagrees with the Bolshevik Government. Further- 
more, there are no signs of any relaxation of this despotic 
attitude. The recent "concessions" like private trad- 
' ii^ are purely economic in character; the Bolshevik 

f Government itself has frankly announced that no polUi- 

J col concessions will be made, and that absolute power 

'j wHl remain in its hands. The economic concessions are 

' termed merely "temporary," to be revoked as soon as 

*. the Russian people has become sufficiently "educated" 

I along Bolshevik lines to make possible the establishment 

1 of pure Communism. 

* Of course, this means that the "dictatorship" is to 

be indefinitely prolonged. As Lenin himself candidly 
; remarked recently to a visiting delegation of Spanish 

Socialists: "We never spoke about liberty. We practise 
. the proletariat's dictatorship in the name of the minor- 

l ity, because the peasant class have not yet become pro- 

*, letarian and are not with us. It will continue untfl 

i they subject themselves." 

i But would the dictatorship end even if the whole 

; Russian people should "subject themselves" to Com- 

j mimism? It is highly improbable. On this point 

I Bcrtrand Russell makes some very acute remarks, the 
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result of his journ^ to Riuaia and keen "sizmg-up" of 
its Bolshevist rulere.^ Says Mr. Russell: 

"Advocacy of Communism by those who believe in 
Bolshevik methods rests upon the assumption that there 
is no slavery except economic slavery, and that when 
all goods are held in common there must be perfect lib- 
erty. I fear this is a deluson. 

"There must be administration, there must be officials 
who control distribution. These men, in a Communist 
State, are the repositories of power. So long as they 
control the army, they are able, as in Russia at this 
moment, to widd despotic power, even if they are a 
small minority. The fact liiat there is Communism — 
to a certain extent — does not mean that there is lib- 
erty. If the Communism were more complete it would 
not necessarily mean more freedom; there would still 
be certain officials in contrcJ of the food-supply, and 
these officials could govern as they pleased as long aa 
they retained the support of the soldiers. This is not 
mere theory; it is the patent lesson of the present con- 
dition of Russia. The Bolshevik theory is that a small 
minority are to seize power, and are to hold it until 
Communism is accepted practically universally, which, 
they admit, may take a long time. But power is sweet, 
and few men surrender it voluntarily. It is especially 
sweet to those who have the habit of it, and ihe habit 
becomes most ingrained in those who have governed 

* It is interesting to note that Mr. Russell's remarks od this particular 
point roused more anger in Bolsberik circles than did any of his other crit- 
icisma. The reaaoo is obvious: they hit too mueh at the heart of things- 
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by bayonets without pq)ular support. Is it not almost 
inevitable that men placed as the Bolsheviks are placed 
in Russia (and as they maintain that the Communists 
must place themselves wherever the social revolution 
succeeds) will be loath to relinquish their monopofy of 
power, and will find reasons for remaining until some 
new revolution ousts them? Would it not be fatally 
easy for them, without altering the economic structure, 
to decree large salaries for high government ofiSciala, 
and so reintroduce the old inequalities of wealth? What 
motive would they have for not doing so? What mo- 
tive is possible except idealism, love of mankind— noi^ 
economic motives of the sort that Bolsheviks decry? 
The system created by violence and the forcible rule of 
a minority must necessarily allow of tyranny and ex- 
ploitation; and if human nature is what Marxists assert 
it to be, why should the rulers neglect such opportunities 
of selfish advantage 7 

"It is sheer nonsense to pretend ibat the rulers of a 
great empire such as Soviet Russia, when they have 
become accustomed to power, retain the proletarian 
psychology, and feel that their class interest is the same 
as that of the ordinary working man. This is not the 
case in fact in Russia now, however the truth may be 
concealed by fine phrases. The government has a class 
consciousness and a class interest quite distinct from 
those of the genuine proletarian, who is not to be con- 
founded witii the paper proletarian of the Marxian 



l,op.eiL 
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Thus, in Russia as in social revolutions throughout 
histoiy, we see emerging the vicious circle of chaos suc- 
ceeded by despotism. There is the tragedy of social 
upheavals — ^the upshot being lliat the new ruling class 
is usually inferior to the old, while society has mean- 
time suffered irreparable cultural and racial losses. 

How, indeed, can it be otherwise? Let us look once 
more at Russia. Consider, first of all, the Bolshevik 
leaders. Some of them, like Lenin, are really able men, 
but most of them appear to belong to those sinister 
types ("tainted geniuses," paranoial, unbalanced fa- 
natics, imscrupulous adventurers, clever criminals, etc.) 
who always come to the front in times of social dissolu- 
tion — which, indeed, give them their sole opportunity 
of success. In fact, this has been admitted by no less 
a person than Lenin himself. In one of his extraoi^ 
dinary biusts of frankness, he remarked in his speech 
before the Third Soviet Conference, "Among one hun- 
dred so-called Bolsheviki there is one real Bolshevik, 
with thirty-nine criminals and sixty fools." 

It would be extremely instructive if the Bolshevik 
leaders could all be psychoanalyzed. Certainly, many 
of their acts suggest peculiar mental states. The atroci- 
ties perpetrated by some of the Bolshevik Commissars, 
for example, are so revolting that th^ seem explicable 
only by mental aberrations like homicidal mania or the 
sexual perversicm known as sadism. 

One such scientific examination of a group of Bol- 
shevik leaders has been made. At the time of the Red 
terror in the city of Kiev, in the summer of 1919, the 
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medical professors of Kiev University were spared tm 
account of their usefulness to their terrorist maetera. 
Three of these medical men were competent alienists, 
who were able to diagnose the BoMievik leaders mentally 
in the course of their profesraonal duties. Now their 
diagnosis was that nearly all the Bolshevik leaders were 
degenerates, of more or less xmsound mind. Further^ 
more, most of them were alcoholics, a majority were 
eyphilitic, while many were drug fiends. Such were the 
"dictators" who for months terrorized a great city of 
more than 600,000 inhabitants, committed the most 
fiendish atrocities, and butchered many leading citizens, 
including scholars of international reputation.* 

Of course, what is true of the leaders is even truer of 
&e followers. In Russia, as in every other social up- 
heaval, the bulk of the fighting revolutionists consists 
of the most turbiilent and worthless elements of the 
population, far outnumbering the small nucleus of gen- 
uine zealots for irfiom the revolution is a pure ideal. 
The original "Red Guard" of Petrograd, formed at tie 
time of the November coup, was a most unsavory lot, 
made up chiefly of army deserters, gunmen, and foreign 
adventurere, especially Letts from the Baltic Provinces. 
The Bolshevik leaders from the start deliberately in- 
flamed the worst passions of the dty rabble, while the 

* Tlie moat flagrant Inntftnoe wsa the murder oi Profenor Ploriiuky of 
Kier University, an international authority on Stavio history and juria- 
pnidence. Haled before the Rerolutionary TribunaJ for examination, he 
wae shot in open court by one of hia judges — a woman member, named 
Roea Sobwarti. This woman, a former proetilute, was apparently under 
the influence of liquor. Irritated by one of the profeesor'B answers to a 
dotation, she drew her rerolrer and fired at him, kiUiag him iiutantly. 
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"pauper" elements in the villages were syBtenmtically 
incited against the thriftier [>easaiit9. When the Bol- 
shevik Government became firmly established^ prole- 
tarian violence was controlled and directed against its 
enemies. 

The spirit, however, r^nained the same — a spirit of 
wild revolt, of measureless violence, of frenzied hatred 
of the old order in eveiy form. All glory, honor, and 
triumph to the revolution; to the fuiy of the prolelarian 
toiU; to the whirlwind of unfettered brute-action; to 
the madness for dmrig things! This spirit is vividly 
portrayed in Alexander Block's famous poem, The Ttodve.^ 
Block preaches implacable hatred of the old world; of 
the "lazy bourgeois"; of all that belongs to yesterday, 
which fancied itself secure and now has become the 
booty of the Red Guards. 

"For the bourgeois woe and bottow. 
We shall Btart a world-wide fire, 
Aad with blood that fire well blend." 

The "bouigeois," the middle-class man, is hated even 
worse than the aristocrat uid the great capitalist. This 
attitude is not peculiar to the Russian Bolsheviks; it 
is shared by aB social revolutionists, both of to-day and 
of yesterday. In the preceding chapter we have seen 
how fierce was the hatred of the middle classes among 

■Alcxaiider Block (now deceased) was one of the few Ruasi&n "iotel- 
lectu&lit" of diatiociioD wbo went over to BolsbeTiam at tbe b^iiuijng 
of the revolutioa. The Tvidce are twelve Red Guards, typical hoodlums, 
who ue glorified sod are oompoied to the twelve ApooUea of Chiist. 
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Anarchists and SyndicaliBts. In Russia it is felt hy all 
the revolutionary parties. Here, for example, is how 
the Menshevik, Gregory Zilboorg, describes the bour- 
geoisie: "The great enemy of a geniaine revolution is, 
not capitalism itself, but its by-product, its bastard 
offspring, the middle class; and as long as the middle 
class remains intact in Europe, a revolution is not possi- 
ble. . . . Materialism demonstrated a certain diabolic 
genius in creating its faithful servant, the middle claas. 
The rule of the middle class is nothing less than a 
'dictatorship of the propertariat.' While that dictature 
lasts, the new order of society will remain xmbom." * 

Such being the attitude of revolutionists of all shades, 
the fate of the Russian middle classes after the Bolshevik 
triumph was a foregone conclusion. As a matter of fact, 
the Bolsheviks proceeded to shatter this "stumbling- 
block of the revolution" with a ruthless efficien(y un- 
paralleled in history. The middle classes were pro- 
scribed en masse, "Boorjooy" becoming as fatal an 
epithet in Soviet Russia as "Aristocrat" was in Jacobin 
France. All over Russia the bourgeois were degraded 
into persecuted pariahs, systematically fenced off like 
lepers from the rest of the population and condemned 
to ultimate extinction as unfit to live in the new Com- 
munistic society. 

The tragedy that followed baffles description. Multi- 
tudes of bourgeois fled beyond the frontiers. Other 
multitudes scattered across Russia as homeless refugees. 
The bravest joined the "'\\Tiite" armies and fell fighting 

> Zaboorg, op. eii., pp. 240-212. 
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in the civil wars. The rest huddled in their desolate 
homes, like condemned criminals waiting for death, ex- 
posed to every hardship and ignominy that their perae- 
cutors could heap upon them. The most effective meanfl 
devised by the Bolsheviks for "eliminating" the bour- 
geoisie was the "differential food ration." The popu- 
lation was graded by classes and rationed accordingly, 
members of the Communist Party faring best, while 
"Boorjooy" received least of all — ^in Lenin's jocrae 
phraseology, "bread enou^ to prevent them from for^ 
getting its smell." Their official ration being quite in- 
sufficient to sustain life, the bourgeois eked out a 
wretched existence by bartering to food-smugglers such 
of their goods as had not been seized or stolen, and when 
these were gone— starved. 

The result of all this has been the utter ruin (and in 
large part the physical annihilation) of the old Russian 
middle classes. Many hundreds of thousands, at the 
very least, must have perished, while those still alive 
are ph^^caUy wrecked and spiritualty broken. To be 
sure, there is the so-called "new bom^eoisie," ^rung 
from the ranks of sly food-smugglers and peasant profi- 
teers. But this new bourgeoisie is far inferior to the old 
in everything except low cunning and crass materialism. 

In fact, the Bolsheviks themselves almost deplore the 
disappearance of the old bourgeoisie when they con- 
template its sinister successor. Says Izvestia, the Bol- 
shevik official organ: "Om* old bourgeoisie has been 
crushed, and we imagine that there will be no return of 
old conditions. The power of the Soviets has succeeded 
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the old r^me, and the Soviet advocates equality and 
universal service; but the fruits of this era are not yet 
ready to harvest, and there are already unbidden guests 
and new forms of profiteere. They are even now so 
numerous that we must take measures against them. 
But the task will be a difficult one, because the new 
boui^eoi^e is more numerous and dangerous than the 
old. The old bourgeoisie committed many sins, but 
it did not conceal them. A bourgeois was a boiugeois. 
You could recognize him by his appearance. . . . The 
old bouigeoisie robbed the people, but it spent part of 
its mon^ for expensive fixtures and works of art. Its 
money went by indirect channels to the support of 
schools, hospitals, and museums. Apparently the old 
bouigeoisie was ashamed to keep everything for itself, 
and 80 gave back part. The new bourgeoisie thinks of 
nothing but its stomach. Comrades, beware of the new 
boiugeoiffle." 

The fate of the middle classes was shared by other 
elements of Hussion society; by the nobility, gentiy, 
capitalists, and "intellectuals." The tragedy of the 
intellectuals is a peculiarly poignant one. The Russian 
intellectuals, or InteUigentsia, as they called themselves, 
had for generations been Russia's brain and conscience. 
In the Intelligentsia were concentrated Russia's best 
hopes of progress and civilization. The Intelligentsia 
stood bravely between despotic Czardom and benighted 
masses, striving to Uberalize the one and to enlighten 
the other, accepting persecution and misunderstanding 
as part of its noble task. Furthermore, beside the al- 
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most caste-like stratification of old RuBtdan sodety, Uie 
Litelligenteia stood, a thing &paxt. Recruited from all 
classes, it was not itself a daee, but rather a noD-claes 
or super-class element. From this it naturally followed 
that the InteUigentola was not of one mind. It had ita 
conservatives, its liberals, ita radicals, even ita violent 
extremists— from which &e brains of Nihilism and Bol- 
shevism were drawn. The prevailing tone was, however, 
"liberal"; that is to say, a ^irit of constructive refonn. 
The Intelligentsia backed Ihe ■political revolutions of 
1905 and March, 1917. The latter, in particular, fired 
it with boundless hopes. The Intelligentsia believed 
that its labors and trials were at last to be rewarded; 
that Russia was to become the liberal, progressive nit* 
tion of its dreams. 

Then came ^e Bolshevik coup of November. Hie 
extremist wing of the Intelligentsia accepted Bolshevism 
with delirium, but the majority rejected it with horror. 
Bolshevism's narrow class consciousness, savage temper, 
fierce destructiveness, and hatred of intellect appalled 
and disgusted the Intelligentsia's liberal idealism. But 
the Bolsheviks, on their side, had long hated and de- 
spised the intellectuals, r^arding them as enemies to 
be swept ruthlessly from their path. The result was a 
persecution of the intellectuals as implacable as the per^ 
secution of the bourgeoisie. The Russian intellectuala 
were killed, starved, and driven into exQe. Multitudes 
perished, while the survivors were utterly broken and 
intellectually sterilized. As time passed, to be sure, the 
economic collapse of Russia (largely through sheer hrain 
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famine) compelled the Bolshevik Government to abate 
ite peniecution and to offer some of the intellectuals 
poets in its service. HoweveTj the oSer was coupled 
with such humiliating, slavish conditions that the nobler 
spirits preferred starvation, while those who accepted 
did so only in despair. 

The martyrdom of the Russian Intelligentsia is vividly 
described hy one of ttieir number in the following poign- 
ant lines. Says Leo Pasvolsky: "I have seen educated 
men coming out of Russia; their genend appearance, and 
particularly the crushed hopelessness of their mental 
processes, is a nightmare that haunts me every once in 
a while. They are a living testimonial to the proceaaes 
that are taking place in Russia. . . . Such an exodus 
of the educated and intelligent as there has been out of 
Russia no coimtiy has ever seen, and certainly no coun- 
try can ever afford. The Intelligentsia has lost eveiy- 
thing it had. It has lived to see evety ideal it revered 
shattered] every aim it sought pushed away almc^ out 
of mght. Embittered and hardened in exile, or crushed 
spiritually and physically under the present government, 
Ihe tragedy of the Russian Intelligentsia is the most 
pathetic and poignant in human history." ' 

The blows which Bolshevism has dealt Russia's intel- 
lectual life have been truly terrible- Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that Bolshevism has beheaded Russia. 
The old Intelligentsia is destroyed, blighted, or in exile. 
And, so long as Bolshevism rules, it is difficult to see how 

>Leo PasToUky, "The iDtelligentBiB under the Sorieta," AUantie 
Montlilu, Norember, 1920. 
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a new Intelligentsia can arise. The Bdahevik Govern- 
ment has undertaken the herculean task of converting 
the whole Russian people to Commimism, seeing therein 
the sole guarantee of its continued existence. To this 
supreme end everything else must be subordinated. But 
this means that educatimi, learning, science, art, and 
every other field of intellectual activity is perverted into 
propaganda; Uutt all doubtful or hostfle ideas must be 
excluded; that no critical or independent thinking can 
be tolerated. And history has conclusively demon- 
strated that where thought is not free there is no true 
inteDectual life, but only iDtellectual mummies or abor^ 
lions. 

Furthermore, the still more fundamental query ariseSj 
whether, even if Bolshevik rule ahould soon end, Russia 
may not have suffered such racial losses that the level 
of her intelligence has been permanently lowered. Rus- 
sia's biological losses have been appalling. For five 
long years a systematic extirpation of the upper and 
middle classes has been going on, and the results of this 
" inverse selection ' ' are literally staggering. The number 
of Russian exiles alone, to-day scattered to the four 
comers of the earth, is estimated at from one to two 
millions. Add to these the hundreds of thousands who 
have perished by execution, in prison, in the civil wars, 
and by disease, cold, and famine; add to these, again, 
the millions who survive ruined, persecuted, and thus 
unlikely to rear their normal quota of children; and we 
begin to realize how the Russian stock has been im- 
paired — how well the Under-Man has done his work ! 
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To be sure, ag^Dst all this may be set the fact that 
Russia's racial losses are probably not so terrible as 
those which Bolshevism would inflict upon the more 
advanced Western nations. Russia's veiy backwardness, 
together with the caste-like rigidity of old Russian so- 
ciety, minimized the action of the "social ladder" and 
hindered that "draining" of talent from the lower into 
the hi^er social classes which has proceeded so rapidly 
in western Europe and America. Nevertheless, even if 
Russia's racial losses are not so fatal as those which 
the West would 8u£fer under similar circmnstances, they 
must be very grave and largely irreparable. 

Of course these considerations can have no influence 
whatever upon the conduct of the Bolsheviks themselves, 
because the philosophy of the Under-Man denies he- 
redity, believes passionately in "natural equality" and 
the omnipotence of environment, and pins its ^th on 
mass quantity instead of individual quality. 

Indeed, the Bolsheviks believe that the whole world 
order, both as it now exists and as it has in the past 
existed, is hopelessly aristocratic or bourgeois; that to 
the proletariat it is meaningless and useless; that it 
should therefore be utterly destroyed; and that in its 
place must arise a new "proletarian" world order, cre- 
ated exclusively by and for the proletariat. This theory 
is absolute. It makes no exceptions; all fields of biunan 
activity, even science, art, and literature, being included. 
The climax of this theory is the Bolshevik doctrine of 
"Proletarian Culture," or, as it is termed in Bolshevik 
eirdes, ProletrkuU. 
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Of course, here as elsewhere, Bolshevism has invented 
nothing really new. TbB idea of "proletarian culture" 
was preached by the Syndicalisto twenty years ago. 
The Bolshevika have, howef^er, elaborated the doctrioe, 
and in Russia th^ are actually attempting to practiae 
it. The Russian BolshevikB are, to be sure, divided 
over the immediate cultural policy to be pursued. Some 
assert that, since existing culture is to the proletariat 
meaningless, useless, and even dangerous, it should be 
scrapped forthwith. Others maintain that existing cul- 
ture contains certain educative elements, and that these 
should therefore be used for the stimulation (A the pro- 
letarian culture of tiie future. To the latter faction 
(which has the support of Lenin) is due the preservation 
of Russia's art treasures and the maintenance of certain 
artistic activities like the theatre and the opera along 
more or less traditional lines. However, these factional 
differences, as already stated, are merdy differences of 
policy. Li principle both factions are agreed, their 
common goal being the creation of an exclusive, prole- 
tarian culture. Let us, therefore, examine this doctrine 
of Prolet-kult as expounded by its partisans in Russia 
and elsewhere. 

The arch-champion of Prolet-kult in Russia is Lunar- 
charsky. He is one of the most powerful Bolshevik lead- 
ers and holds the post of Conmiissar of Education in the 
Soviet Government, so he is well able to make his cul- 
tural ideas felt. Limacbarsky holds the doctrine of 
Prolet-kult in its most uncompromising form. His offi- 
cial organ, ProUtarakaia KviUma (ProteUaian CvUure) 
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sets forth authoritatively the Bolshevik cultural view. 
Let us see precisely what it is. 

Lunacharsky categorically condenms existing ''bour- 
geois" culture from top to bottom, and asserts that it 
must be destroyed and replaced by a wh<^y new pro- 
letarian culture. Says Lunacharsky: "Our enemies, dar- 
ing the whole course of the revolutionary period, have 
not ceased crying about the ruin of culture. As if they 
did not know that in Russia, as well as everywhere, there 
is no united common human culture, but that there is 
only a bourgeois culture, an individual culture, debasing 
itself into a culture of Imperialism — covetous, blood- 
thirsty, ferocious. The revolutionary proletariat aspirea 
to free itself from the paUi of a dying culture. It ia 
working out its own class, proletarian culture. . . . 
Dmiag its dictatorship, the proletariat has realized that 
the strength of its revolution consists not alone in a 
political and militaiy dictatorship, but also in a cidtuial 
dictatorship." 

Lunacharsky's editorial dictum is enthusiastically in- 
dorsed by multitudes of "Comrades" who, in prose and 
verse, enliven PfolelaTskaia KuUura's edifying pages. 
The old bouigeois cultiu« is, of course, Ihe object odF 
fierce hatred. Sings one poetic soul: 

"In the name of our To^iorrow we will burn Rafod, 
Destroy muaeuma, crush tiie flowers of art. 
Maidens in the radiant kingdom of the Future 
Will be mc«« beautiful than Venus de Milo." 

Science (as it now exists) is likewise under the baa. 
For example, one "Comrade" Bogdanoff, desiring to 
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show what transformations the material sciences and 
philosophy will have to undei^o in order to make them 
suitable for proletarian imderstanding, enunciates a series 
of propositions. Of these the ninth is that astronomy 
must be transformed from its present state into a "teach- 
ing of the orientation in space and time of the efforts 
of labor." 

To the non-Bolshevik mind these ideas sound insane. 
But they are not insane. Tbey are merely a logical 
recognition of the fact that, in a society organized ex- 
clusively on proletarian principles, eveiy thread in the 
fabric, whether it be political, social, economic, or ar- 
tistic, mtist harmonize with the whole design, and must 
be inspired by one and the same idea — class conscious- 
ness and collectivism. This is clearly perceived by some 
contributors. Says one: "In order to be a proletarian 
creator it is not enough to be an artist; it is also neces- 
sary to know economics, the laws of their development, 
and to have a complete knowledge of the Marxist method, 
which makes it possible to expose all the strata and 
mouldiness of the bourgeois fabric." And another ob- 
serves: "Marx has established that society is, above 
all, an organization of production, and that in this lies 
the basis of all the laws of its life, all development of 
its forms. This is the point of view of the social-pro- 
ductive class, the point of view of the working collec- 
tive." 

Indeed, one writer goes so far as to question the need 
for any art at aU in the future proletarian culture. Ac- 
cording to this Comrade, art arose out of vtdividual 
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striving, pasfflon, sorrow, diailluaion, the conflict of tlie 
individual with the Fates (whatever shapes they might 
take, whether those of gods, God, or Capitalists). In 
the Commmustic society of the future, where everybody 
will be satisfied and happy, these artistic stimuli will 
no longer exist, and art will thus become both unneces- 
sary and impossible. 

Tliis annihilating su^estion is, however, excepticmal; 
the other Comrades assume that proletarian culture 
will have its artistic side. Proletarian art must, how- 
ever, be Tnass art; the concepts of genius and individual 
creation are severely reprobated. This is, of course, in 
accordance with the general theory of Bolshevism: that 
the individual must be mei^ed in the collectivity; that 
talented individuals merely express the will of the maea 
incarnated in them. This Bolshevik war against indi- 
viduality ejEplains why the overwhehning majority of 
the Russian Intelligentsia is so irreconcilably opposed 
to Bolshevism. It also explains why those who hare 
bowed to Bolshevism have ceased to produce good woric. 
They have been intellectually emasculated. 

The Comrades of Proletarskaia KuUura set forth logi- 
cally why proletarian culture must be exclusively the 
work of proletarians. This is because only a proletarian, 
strong in his class consciousness, can think or feel as a 
proletarian. Therefore, only to true proletarians is 
given the possibility of creating proletarian culture. 
Converto of boiu-geois origin may think themselves pro- 
letarians, but they can never really belong to the creative 
elect. To this stem rule there are no exceptions. Even 
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Karl Marx* is excluded from sharing the proletariao's 
"deeper e^^riences"; like Moees, he may "look, into 
the land of milk and honey, but never enter it." 

Furthermore, this new culture, produced exdudTely 
by proletarians, must be produced in strictly prdetatian 
fashion, llie "culttire workman," reduced to a cog in 
the creative machinery, produces cultural commodities 
like any other commodities, turns out art and literature 
precisely like boots and clothing. Why not, since cul- 
ture, like industry, is subject to unbending economic 
principles and can be expressed in a collective conven- 
tion symhoUzed by the machine? Why should not an 
artist or author be like an ordinaiy workman, working 
so many hours a day in the company of other artistic 
or literary workmen, and pooling their labors to produce 
a joint and anonymous product? 

The upshot of aU this is the artists* or toriters' workshop. 
Here we have the fine flower of proletarian culture I 
Bourgeois methods are, it seems, all wrong. They are 
intolerably antisocial. Hie bourgeois author or artist is 
an incorrigible individualist. He works on inspiration 
and in Qie sohtude of his study or studio. For pro- 
letarian authors and artists such methods are unthinkft- 
ble. Neither inspiration nor individual absorption being 
necessary to them, th^ will gather at a fixed hour for 
their commimal labors in their workshops. Let us look 
in on a writers' workshop as depicted by Comrade Ka- 
zhentsev: 

I Man WM of diitlootiiy middle-eUB abxA. ffii fotber wu ft kwjWi 
ftnd Uwz himMlt leoaind % Rood educatioa. 
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"The literary work of the studios may be divided into 
various branches. Hrst, the selection of the subject. 
Many authors have special ability in finding favorable 
subjects, while utterly unable to develop tiiem respecta- 
bly. Let them give their subjects to others. Let these 
subjects, and perhaps separate parts of them — scenes, 
pictures, episodes, various types and atuation*— be col- 
lected. From this treasure of thought, matm&l will be 
extracted by othere. ... It is predsely in such studios 
that a collective composition may be written. Periiaps 
various chapters will be written by various people. 
Perhaps various types and situations will be worked out 
and embodied by various authors. The whole composi- 
tion may be finally written by a single person, but with 
the constant and systematic collaboration of the other 
members of the studio in the particular work." 

This appalling nonsense is wittily ptmctured by an 
Engliah critic in the following pimgent lines: "What 
Belf-re£^)ecting author will submit to the bondage of this 
human machine, this ' factory of literature ' ? This 
scheme, to my mind, is too preposterous to require an 
answer; yet, if one must be ^ven, it can be contained in 
a single word: Shakespeare I 

"Here was an individual who could write a better 
lyric, better prose, could define the passions better, could 
draw clearer types, had a better knowledge of human 
psychology, could construct better, was superior in every 
department of the Uterary art to all his contemporaries. 
A whole 'studio' of Elizabethans, great as each was 
individual^, could have hardly put together a woik of 
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art as 'collective' (if you will) and as perfect as this one 
man by himself. Imagine the harmony of Homer bet- 
tered by a collection of 'gas-bags' meeting to discuss his 
work ! Imagine the colossal comedy of an Aristophanes 
'improved' by the assistance of a lot of solemn-faced 
aans-culoUes, dominated by an idSeJixe, whom the comic 
author might even wish to satirize ! 

"Would even lesser men consent to it? Imagine 
Wells and Bennett and Conrad and ChestertoUj with 
their individual minds, produced in the opulent diversity 
of nature, collaborating in one room. Picture to your- 
self, if you can, a literary workshop, shared by Cannan, 
Lawrence, Beresford, Mackenzie, assisted, say, by Mrs. 
Himiphry Ward, Marie Corelli, and Elinor Glyn. 

"To this, the Bolsheviks will of course give ttieir 
stereotyped reply that this diverse condition has been 
brou^t about by a bourgeois civilization; for laws of 
nature, the stumbling-block of good and bad Utopias, 
do not exist for tiiem. But it is a long way from theory 
to practice, and they are a long way from having botmd 
the Prometheus of creation to the Mandan rock." ' 

The Russian Bolsheviks have, however, tried to do so 
in at least one notable instance. We have all heard of 
the famous (or notorious) "House of Science," where 
Russia's surviving savants have been barracked imder 
one roof and told to get together and produce. Thus 
far, the House of Sdenee has produced nothing but a 
high death-rate. 
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So much for Prolet-kult in Russia. Perhaps it may 
be thought that this is a special Russian aberration. 
This, however, is not the case. Prolet-kult is indoraed 
by Bolsheviks everywhere. For example: those stanch 
"ComradeB," Eden and Cedar Paul, twin pillars of 
British Bolshevism and acknowledged as heralds of the 
Communist cause by Bolshevik circles in both England 
and America, have devoted their latest book to this very 
subject.' In this book all "boui^eois culture" is scath- 
ingly condemned. Our so-called "general culture" is 
"a purely class heritage." "There is no culture for the 
'common people,' for the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water." There is no such thing as "scientific" eco- 
nomics or sociology. For these reasons, say the authors, 
there should be organized and spread abroad a new kind 
<rf education, "Proletcult." Tlbis, we are infonned, "is 
a fighting culture, aiming at the overthrow of capitalism 
and at the replacement of democratic culture and bour- 
geois ideology by ergatocratic culture and proletarian 
ideology." The authors warmly indorse the Soviet 
Government's prostitution of education and all other 
fortos of intellectual activity to Communist propaganda, 
for we are told that the "new education" is inspired by 
"the new psychology," which "provides the philosophi- 
cal justification of Bolshevism and supplies a theoretical 
guide for our efforts in the field of proletarian culture. . . . 
Education is suggration. The recognition that su^ea- 
tion is autosu^iestion, and that autosuggestion is the 

1 Eden aad Cedu Paul, ProUlciOt (London uid New York, 1931). See 
•ko Otfir book Cnatwt Bevolvtim (Loodou and New York, 1920). 
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meaiis i^ereby imagmation controls the subcoDBcious 
self, will enable ub to make a right use of the most potent 
force which has become available to the members of 
the hiiman herd since the invention of articulate speech. 
The function of the Froletcultuiist is to fire the imagina'- 
tion, until the imagination realizes iteelf in action." 
This is the revolution's beet hope, for "the industrial 
workers cannot have their minds clarified by an educa>- 
tion which has not freed itself £rom all taint of bour< 
geois ideology." 

Such is the philosophy of the Under-Man, preached 
by Boldieviks throughout the world. And in practice, 
as in theory, Bolshevism has everywhere proved strik- 
ingly the same. As already stated, the triumph of Bol- 
shevism in Russia started a wave of militant unrest 
which has invaded the remotest comers of the earth. 
No part of the world has been free from Bolshevik plots 
and Bolshevik propaganda, directed (mm Moscow. 

Furthermore, this Bolshevik propaganda has been 
extraordinarily clever in adapting means to ends. No 
possible source of discontent has been overlooked. 
Strictly "Red" doctrines like the dictatorship erf &e 
proletariat are veiy far frcnn being the only weapons in 
Bolshevism's armoty. Since what is first wanted is the 
overthrow of &e odsting world order, any kind of op- 
position to that order, no matter how remote doctiinally 
from Bolshevism, is grist to the Bolshevist mill. Ac- 
cordingly, in every quarter of the globe, in Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and the Americas, as in Europe, Bolshevik 
a^tatois have whispered in the ears of the discontented 
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their gospel of hatred and revenge. Every nationalist 
aspiration, every political grievance, every social injus- 
tice, eveiy racial discrimination, is fuel for Bolshevism's 
incitement to violence and war.' 

To describe Bolshevism's subverave efforts throu^out 
the world would fill a book in itself. Let us confine our 
attention to the two most striking fields of BolaheviBt 
activity outside of Russia — Hungary and Asia. 

The Bolshevik regime in Hungary represents the crest 
of the revolutionary wave which swept over Central 
Europe during the year 1919.* It was short-Uved, last- 
ing less than six months, but during that brief period it 
almost ruined Himgary. As in Russia, the Bolshevik 
coup in Hungary was effected by a small group of revolu- 
tionary agitators, taking advantage of a moment of 
acute political disorganization, and backed by the most 
violent elements of the city proletariat. The leaders 
were mainly young "intellectuals,*' ambitious but not 
previously successful in Ufe, and were mostly Jews. Tlie 
guiding spirit was one Bela Kim,' a man of fieiy energy 
but of rather unedifying antecedents. Kun had evi- 

* For theae larger aapeotB of Bolshevik propagandA, see Paul Miliukov, 
BoUtwum: An Inlernalitmal Danger (LoDdon, 1920). For Bolaherik 
MtivitieB in th« New «nd Middle East, we my book Tht New World of 
Idam, chap. IX (New York and London, 1921}. For Bolshevik aotivitiM 
in the Far East, see A. F. Legendre, Tour d'Horizon Mondial (Paris, 1B20). 

' Oemuuiy, in particular, was afflicted with a whole crap of Bolsberik 
uprisingB. In Bavaria, especially Munich, a Bolshevik r£ginie was actuaQr 
eatablished for a short time, its overthrow being marked by a maaaaore 
of bourgeois "hostages." In Berlin there were several bloody liaiii^ of 
the proletariat. In Finland there was a aanguinary civil war, ending in 
the triumph of the "whites" over the "reds." These are merely (be onU 
rtii'y*'"B instanoeB of a long eraiea of revolutionary disordeiB. 

*i<r4 Cohen. 
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dently come to disapprove of the institution of private 
property at an early age, for he had been e:^>elled from 
school for theft, and later on, during a tenn in jail, he 
was caught stealing from a fellow prisoner. Down to 
1914 Kirn's career was that of a radical agitator. Early 
in the war he was captured by the Russians, and after 
the Russian revolution he joined the Bolsheviki. Picked 
by Lenin as a valuable agent, he was sent home at the 
end of the war with instructions to Bolshevize Hun- 
gary. His first efforts led to his arrest by the Hungarian 
authorities, but he soon got free and engineer«l the 
coup which placed him and his associates in power. 

The new revolutionary government started in on ap- 
proved Bolshevik lines. Declaring a "dictatorship of 
the proletariat," it established an iron despotism en- 
forced by "Red Guards," prohibited liberty of speech or 
the press, and confiscated private property. Fortunatdy 
there was comparatively Uttle bloodshed. This was due 
to the express orders of Lenin, who, realizing how ex- 
posed was the position of Bolshevik Himgary, told Bela 
Kun to go slow and consolidate his position before taking 
more drastic measures. Kun, however, foimd it hard 
to control the zeal of his associates. Many of these 
were burning with hatred of the bouigeoisie and were 
anxious to "complete the revolution." 

In the last days of the Bolshevik r^ime, ^en its fall 
appeared more and more probable, the more violent 
elements got increasingly out of hand. Incendiary 
speeches were made inciting the proletariat to plunder 
and slaughter the bourgeois classes. For example, 
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Fogany, one of the Bolshevik leaders, launched the 
foUowirtg diatribe at the middle classes: "Tronble be- 
fore our revenge! We shall exterminate you, not only 
as a class but literally to the last man among you. We 
look upon you as hostages, and the coming of Allied 
troops shall be of ill omen for you. Nor need yon re- 
joice in the white Sag of the coming bomgeois armieB, 
for your own blood diall dye it red." 

As a matter of fact, many atrocities took place, eepe- 
cially those conunitted by a bloodthirsty Commissar 
named Szamuely and a troop of ruffians known as the 
"Lenin Boys." However, there was no general massa- 
cre. The Bolsheviks were restrained by the sobering 
knowledge that they were surroimded by "white" annies, 
and that a massacre of Budapest bourgeois would mean 
their own wholesale e:ctirpation. At the very last, most 
of the leaders escaped to Austria and thence ultinutely 
succeeded in making their way to Moscow. 

So ended the Himgarian Soviet Republic. Despite 
the relatively small loss of life, the material damage 
done was enormous. The whole economic life of the 
country was disrupted, huge debts were contracted, and 
Hungary was left a financial wreck. 

As matters turned out, Soviet Hungary was merely an 
episode — albeit an instructive episode, since it shows 
how near Europe was to Bolshevism in 1919. Quite 
otherwise is it with Asia. Here the Bolshevik onset is 
veiy far from having failed. On the contrary, it has 
gained important successes, and must be seriously reck- 
oned with in the immediate future. 
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Ada is toKlay full of e}q)IoBive poceibilitiee. For the 
past half century the entire Orient has been the scene 
of a vast, complicated fennent, due laigely to the impact 
of Western ideas, which has pnxiuced an increasing 
unrest—political, economic, social, rel^ous, and much 
more besides.' Oriental untest was, of course, enormously 
aggravated by the Great War. In many parts of the 
Near East, especially, acute suffering, balked ambitions, 
and furious hatea combined to reduce society to the verge 
of chaos. 

Into tim ominous turmoil there now came the sinister 
influence of Russian Bolshevism, marshalling all this 
diffused unrest by systematic efforts for definite ends. 
Asia was, in fact, Bolshevism's "second string." BcA- 
ahevism was frankly out for a woiid revolution and the 
destruction of Western civilization. It had vowed the 
"proletarianization" of the whole world, b^inning with 
the Western peoples but ultimately including all peoples. 
To attain this objective the Bolfhevik leaders not onfy 
launched direct assaults on the West, but alsd planned 
flank attacks in Asia. They beheved that, if the East 
could be set on fire, not only would Russian Bolshevism 
gain vast additional strengtii, but also the economic 
repercussion on the West, already shaken by the war, 
would be so terrific that industrial collapse would ensue, 
thereby throwing Europe open to revolution. 

In its Oriental policy, Russian Bolshevism was greatly 

* I hKTe discuaaed this umcet in ita varioua aspeoU, with apMuJ relcir- 
eDoa to the New and Middle Ekst, Id my book, Ti» titu Woddt^IOam, 
ainmdj ntemi Ut. 
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aided by the political legacy of Russian imperialism. 
From Turkey to China, Asia had long been the scene of 
Russian imperialist designs and had been carefully stud- 
ied by Russian agents who had evolved a technie of 
"pacific penetration" that might be easily adjiasted to 
Bolshevik ends. To intrigue in the Orient required no 
original planning by Trotzky or Lenin. Czarism had 
already done this for generations, and full information 
lay both in the Petrograd archives and in the brains of 
surviving Czarist agents ready to turn their hands as 
easily to the new work as the old. 

In all the elaborate network of Bolshevik propaganda 
which to-day enmeshes the East, we must discriminate 
between Bolshevism's two objectives: one immediate — 
the destruction of Western political and economic power; 
the other ultimate — ^the Bolshevizing of the Oriental 
masses and the consequent extirpation of the native 
upper and middle classes, precisely as has been done in 
Russia and as is planned for the countries of the West. 
In the first stage, Bolshevism is quite ready to back 
Oriental "nationalist" movements and to respect Ori- 
ental faiths and customs. In the second stage all these 
matters are to be branded as "bourgeois" and relentlessly 
destroyed. 

Rttssian Bolshevism's Ori^ital policy was formulated 
soon after its accession to power at the close of 1917. 
The year 1918 was a time of busy preparation. An 
elaborate propaganda oiganization was built up from 
various sources: from old Czarist agents; from the Rus- 
sian Mohammedan populations such as the Tartars of 
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South Russia and the Turkomans of Central Asia; and 
from the nationalist or radical exiles who flocked to 
Russia from Turkey, Persia, India, China, Korea, and 
even Ji^an. By the end of 1918, Bolshevism's Oriental 
propaganda department was well oiganized, divided into 
three bureaus, for the Islamic countries, India, and the 
Far East respectively. These bxireaus displayed great 
activity, translating tons of Bolshevik literature into the 
various Oriental languages, training numerous secret 
agents and propagandists for "field-work," and getting 
in touch with disaffected or revolutionary elements. 

The effects of Bolshevik propaganda have been visible 
in nearly all the disturbances which have afflicted the 
Orient since 1918. In China and Japan few tangible 
successes have as yet been won, albeit the symptoms of 
increasing social unrest in both those countries have 
aroused distinct uneasiness among well-informed ob- 
servers.' In the Near and Middle East, however, Bd- 
shevism has achieved much more definite results. In- 
dian unrest has been stimulated by Bolshevik propar 
ganda; Af^anistan, Turkey, and Persia have all been 
drawn more or less into Soviet Russia's political orbtt; 
while Central Asia and the Caucasus r^ons have been 
definitely Bolshevized and turned into "Soviet Repub- 
lics" d^>endent upon Moscow. Thus Bolshevism is 
to-day in actual operation in both the Near and Middle 
East. 

' For rerotutioiuuy unwat in China, see Legendra'a book, already quoted. 
Fw aocifll unrest in J^iui, see. Sen K&tayam&, The LiAar Movement in 
Japan (Chicago, IfllS). KAUyanu is the moet ptominent leader of J^m- 
neae SocialiEiD. Sinoe writing the boiA rrfcmd to he baa pown modi 
mora violeot, and is now an artrema BdaixiTik. 
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Soviet Russia's Oriental aims were frankly announced 
at the "Congress of Eastern Peoples" held at Baku, 
Transcaucasia, in the autumn of 1920. The president 
of the congress, the noted Russian Bolshevik leader, 
Zinoviev, stated in his opening address: 

"We believe this Congress to be one of the greatest 
events in history, for it proves not only that the pro- 
gressive workers and working peasants of Europe and 
America are awakened, but that we have at last seen the 
day of the awakening, not of a few, but of tens of thou- 
sands, of hundreds of thousands, of millions of the labor- 
ing class of the peoples of the East. These peoples form 
the majority of the world's whole population, and they 
alone, therefore, are able to bring the war between capi- 
tal and labor to a conclusive decision. 

"The Communist International said from the very 
first day of its existence: 'There are four or five times as 
many people living in Asia as live in Europe. We will 
free all peoples, all who labor.' . . . We know that the 
laboring masses of the East are in part retrograde. Com- 
rades, our Moscow International discussed the question 
whether a socialist revolution could take place in the 
coimtries of the East before those coxmtries had passed 
through the capitalist stage. You know that the view 
which long prevailed was that every country must first 
go through the period of capitalism before socialism could 
become a live question. We now believe that this is no 
longer true. Russia has done this, and from that mo- 
ment we are able to say that China, India, Turkey, Per- 
sia, Armenia also can, and must, make a direct fight to 
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get the Soviet system. These countries can, and must, 
prepare themselves to be Soviet republics. . . . 

"We array ourselves against the English boui^eoisie; 
we seize the Ei^Ush imperialist by the throat and tread 
him under foot. It is agaiast English capitalism that the 
worst, the most fatal blow must be dealt. That is so. 
But at the same time we must educate the laboring masses 
of the East to hatred, to the will to fight the whole of 
the rich classes indi£ferently, whoever they may be . . . 
so that the woild may be ruled by the worker's homy 
hand." 

Such is Russian Bolshevism's Asiatic goal. And it is 
a goal by no means impcssible of attainment. Of course, 
the numbers of class-conscious "proletarians" in the 
East are very small, while the Communist philcwqjhy is 
virtually imintelligible to the Oriental masses. These 
facts have often been adduced to prove that Bolshevism 
can never upset Asia. The best answer to such aigur 
ments is — Soviet Russia! In Russia an infinitesimal 
Communist minority, numbering, by its own admission, 
not much over 600,000, is maintaining an unlimited de^ 
potiam over at least 150,000,000 people. And the Orient 
is, politically and socialty, much like Ruama. Western 
countries may rety upon their stanch traditions of or- 
dered liberty and their hi^y devdoped social ^stems; 
the East possesses no such bulwarks against Bolshevism. 
In the Orient, as in Russia, there is the same backward- 
ness of the masses, the same absence of a large and 
powerful middle class, the same tradition of despotism, 
the same popular acquiescence in the rule of ruthless 
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^ minorities. Finally, the East is filled with every sort ( 

-t unrest. 

k The Orient is thus patently menaced with BolahevisD 
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would be a hideous catastrophe both for the Orient aos 
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•i spell downright savagery. The sudden release of th 

'*. ignorant, brutal Oriental masses from their traditiooj 
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A : For the world as a whole the prospect would be per 
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I ' ■ The vision of a revolutionary East destroying the "hour 
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'■; [ Says the Bolshevist poet Peter Oiyeschin: "HoIyMothe 
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' The end of Paris impends, for the East has lifted it 

sword. I saw tawny Chinamen leering through the win 

^ dows of the Urals. India washes its garments as for i 
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festival. From the steppes rises the smoke of sacrifice 
to the new god. LondoD shall smk beneath the waves. 
Gray Berlin shall lie in ruins. Sweet will be tiie pain of 
the noblest who fall in battle. Down from Mont Blanc 
hordes will sweep through God's golden vaJleys. Even 
the Kirghiz of the steppes wiU pray for the new era." 

Thus, in the East as in the West, the worid, wearied 
and shaken by the late war, is faced hy a new war— the 
war against chaos. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE WAR AGAINST CHAOS 

The world is to-day the battle-ground of a titanic strug- 
gle. This struggle has long bran gathering. It is now 
upon us and must be fought out. No land is ipiTTHjT<e , 
Bolshevik Russia is merely the standard-bearer of a re- 
volt agiunst civilization which girdles the globe. That 
revolt was precipitated by the late war and has beoi 
intensified hy war's aftermath, but it was latent before 
1914 and would have ultimately buiBt forth even if Ar- 
mageddon had been averted. 

In the present revolt against civilization there is noth- 
ing baacally new. Viewed historically, it is merely one 
of a series of mmilar destructive, retrograde movemaits. 
What is new, however, is the elaboration of a revoluticm- 
aiy philosophy which has fired and welded the rebdlious 
elements as never before. As Le Bon justly remaiks: 
"The Bolshevik mentality is as old as history. Cain, in 
the Old Testament, had the mind of a Bolshevik. But 
it is only in our days that this ancient mentality has 
met with a political doctrine to justify it. This is the 
reason of its rapid propagation, which has heesi under- 
mining the old social Bai£folding." ' 

The modem philosophy of the Under-Man is at bot- 
tom a mere "rationalizing" of the emotions of the uo- 

> Ouatav« Le Boo, Tk« WtrU in BmioU, p. 179 (Nev YuA. 1921-an«> 

»}. 
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adaptable, inferior, and degenerate elements, rebellious 
against the civilization which irka them and bnging to 
revert to more primitive levels. We have already seen 
how the revolutionary spirit assails eveiy phase of our 
civilization, the climax being the Bolfbevik attempt to 
substitute a "proletarian culture." Most significant of 
all are the attacks laimched upon science, particulariy 
the science of biolc^. Revolutionists are coming to 
realize that science, wiUi its stem love of truth, is thdr 
most dangerous enemy, and that the discoveries of biol- 
ogy are relentlessly exposing their cleverest sophistries. 
Accordingly, the champions of the Under-Man, extrran- 
jsts and "moderates" alike, cling desperately to the 
exploded doctrines of environmentalism and "natural 
equality," and dub modem biology mere class snobbery 
or capitalist propaganda.* 

In fact, attempts have been made to invent a "new" 
biology, more in accordance with proletarian maxims. 
For example, some Socialist writers* have evolved the 
theory that social and intellectual evolution is the cause of 
physical evolution; in other words, that it is his customa 
and tools which have made man, and not man his tools 
and customs. Other writers have gone even farther and 
mftinfAiTi that "ceD intelligence" (which they assume to 
be present in all protoplasm) is the cause of all forms of 
evolution.* The logical conclusion of this amazing hy- 

■ For ioaUnoM of this awt of critidsn, we the artiolM by Doctor Robert 
H. Lowie in the lUdicttl wedJy, Ttie Pnman (N«ir Yotk), durinc IfOO. 

'See e^noisUy Susuel Butler, Bnmhon (LoDdoD, 1908); A. D. Dw- 
biohin, /ntrwlHdMM to a BMon (New York, 1917). 

*at»aipta$ajV.<iMM,CMI»tMgmM Ike Cawa 4f >w*itfi>n (Uln- 

■i,i9ie). 
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pothesis should apparently be that intelligence is not con- 
fined to the brain but is diffused over the whole body. 
Here is good proletarian biology, quite in accord with 
the Bolshevik doctrine that so-called "superior" indi- 
viduals are merely expressions of the mass intelligence. 
It is surprising that, so far as can be learned, the theoiy 
of cell inteUigence is not yet taught in the Soviet schools. 
This is a serious omission — ^but it can be remedied. 

Naturally, these grotesque perveraions of science, with 
their resultant paradoxes worthy of Mr. Chesterton, are 
easily disposed of by genuine biologists and the under^ 
lying animus is clearly explained. Hoarding proletarian 
biology, Professor Conklin remarks: "Such a conception 
not only confuses the different lines of evolution and liieir 
causes, but it really denies all the facts and evidences in 
the case by putting the highest and latest product of the 
process into its earliest and most elemental stages. It is 
not a theory of evolution but rather one of involution or 
creation; it is not a new conception of life and its origin 
but the oldest known conception. . . . Such essays evi- 
dently owe their origin to emotion rather than to reason, 
to sentiment rather than sci^ice; they are based upon 
desire rather than evidence, and they appeal espedalfy 
to those who are able to believe what they desire to be- 
lieve." ' 

Proletarian "science" having shown no signs of ability 
to meet real science in intellectual combat, we may ex- 
pect to see the proletarian movement fall back upon its 

IE. O. CoDklin, Tht DincUon cf nvmm Btxaiaim, pp. 78-74 Qftm 
Yorti. 1921). 
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natural weapons— passion and violence. What seems 
certain is that science will become increasingly aaiatbema 
in social revolutionaiy eyes. The lists are in fact already 
set for a battle royal between biology and Bolshevism. 
We have already remarked that the more the Unde> 
Man realizes the significance of the new biological reve- 
lation, the uglier grows his mood. Science having 
stripped away its sentimental camouflage, the socifJ 
revolution will depend more and more upon brute force, 
relying upon the materialism of numbers and racial im- 
poverishment to achieve final victory. More and more 
the revolutionary watchword will be that of the Frendi 
Communist, Henri Barbusse; "Le Couteau entre les 
Dents !"— "With Your Knife in Your Teeth I" ' 

How shaD civilization meet the revolutionary onset? 
By a combinatiou of two methods: one palliative and 
temporary; the other constructive and permanent. Dis- 
cussion of the second method will be deferred tHI the 
next chapter. Suffice it here to say that it centres about 
certain deep-going reforms, particularly the improvement 
of the race itself. Forward-looking minds are coming to 
realize that social revolutions are really social breakdowns, 
caused (in the last azial}'si3) by a dual process of racial 
impoverishment — the elimination of superior strains and 
the multiplication of degenerates and inferiors. Inexo- 
rably the decay of racial values corrodes the proudest 
civilization, which engenders within itself those forces of 
chaos that will one day work its ruin. Said shrewd old 
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Rivarol, viewing the French Revt^ution: "The most 
civilized empires are as close to barbaiism as tiie most 
polished steel is to rust; nations, like metals, shine only 
on the surface." 

More and more we are coming to see that hatred of 
civilization is mainly a miatter of heredity; that Bolshe- 
viks are mostly bom and not made. How can we expect 
a man to support a social order which he instinctively 
detests or which he is congenitaHy unable to achieve? 
And how can society expect peaceful progress so long 
as it ^awns social rebels and laggards, and at the same 
time sterilizes those creative superiors who are at once 
its builders and its preservers? 

The fact is that construction and destruction, prog- 
ress and regress, evolution and revolution, are alike the 
work of dynamic mirurrUies. We have already seen how 
numerically small are the talented ^tes which create 
and advance high civilizations; while Jacobin France 
and Bolshevik Rusda prove how a small but ruthlees 
revolutionary faction can wreck a social order and tyran- 
nize over a great population. Of course, these dynamic 
groups are composed primarily of leaders — they are tie 
officers' corps of much larger armies which mobilize in- 
stinctively when crises arise. Take the present world 
crisis. In every country the champions of the existing 
order can count upon the resolute support of all those 
who appreciate our civilization and wish to preserve it 
from disruption. On the other hand, the revolutionary 
leaders can count with equal confidence upon the im- 
adaptable, inferior, and degenerate elements, who nat- 
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onlly dislike our civiUzatioQ and welcome a summoiiB 
to its overthrow. 

Sudi are the distinctiTely "superior" and "inferior'* 
groups— the standing armies of civilization and of chaos.' 
But, even when fully mobilized, these armies are minori- 
ties. Between them stands an intennediate mass of 
mediocrity, which, even in the most civilized countries, 
probably constitutes a majority of tibe whole people. 
In the United States, for example, this intermediate mass 
is typified by the various "C" grades of the Army In- 
telligence Testa — the men with mental ages of from twelve 
to fifteen years, whom the tests indicated comprised 61)^ 
per cent of the total population. These people are in- 
capable of either creating or muntaining a high dviliza- 
tion. For that th^ are dependent upon ihe superiors; 
just as in the army ^ey depend upon the "A " and "B'* 
grades of the officers' corps, without whom they would be 
as sheep without a shepherd. However, these mediocrea 
are not "inferiors" in the technical sense; th^ are capsr 
ble of adapting themselves to the ordinary requirements 
of civilization, and of profiting by the superiors' creative 
achievements — ^profiting often so successfully that they 
attain great wealth and influence. 

In some respects the mediocre have their social value. 
Hieir veiy lack of initiative renders them natural con- 
servers of whatever they adopt, and they thus act as 
social ballast and as a brake to prevent the ^te from 
going too fast and getting out of touch with reality. They 
also usually support the existing social order, and thus 
tend to oppose revolntirai. 
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However, the mediocre have the defects of their quali- 
ties. Their very conservatiam is apt to be harmful, and 
is frequently disastrous. This is because it is unintel- 
ligent — a mere clinging to things as they are, with no 
discrimination between what is sound and what is un- 
sound or outworn; a mere blind aversion to change just 
because it is change. This is sheer benaiwiism. And 
bourbonism is dangerous because it blocks progress, 
prevents reform, perpetuates soda! evils, breeds discon- 
tent, and thus engenders revolution. 

The chief danger of bourbonism is that it is so power- 
ful. If society were really guided by its creative 6Ute, 
mediocrity might be useful as a sort of "constitutional 
opposition" stabilizing and r^;ulating progress. Unfor- 
timately, society is ruled largely by mei^ocrity. The 
most cursory survey of oiu" world is enough to show that 
in politics, finance, business, and most other fields of 
human activity, a lai^ proportion of the most influential 
figures are persons of decidedly mediocre intelligence and 
character. The number of stupid reactionaries in high 
places is depressing, and their stupidity is amazing when 
we consider Uieir opportunities. In fact, these oj^r- 
tunities are the best proof of their inherent stupidity, 
because the mac fact that so fittle has been brought 
out shows that there was very little there to bring. 

At first aght all this may seem to conflict with what 
we have previously discovered: that superiora tend to 
rise in the social scale, and that in advanced modem 
societies there has been a marked concentration of su- 
periority in the middle and upper classes. But when we 
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look more closely, we see that there is no real discrepancy. 
In the first place, the concentration of ability in the upper 
social strata is not absolute, but relative. Relatively, 
the upper and middle classes of society undoubtedly 
contain a higher percentage of superiority than do the 
lower classes. But this most emphatically does not mean 
that the upper and middle classes are made up wholly of 
superior persons vHnie the lower social strata are com- 
posed wholly of inferiors. On the contrary, the lower 
social strata unquestionably contain multitudes of valu- 
able strains which have not yet displayed themselves by 
rising in the social scale. This is particularly true where 
the "social ladder" and aasortative mating have not 
drained the lower classes and sharply stratified the popu- 
lation. For example, in the American Army Intell^nce 
Tests some of the best scores were made by illiterate, 
ignorant Southern mountaineers who had never before 
been outside their native valleys. In other words, primi- 
tive conditions had held back a high-grade Anglo-Saxon 
stock; but the intelligence was there, passed on from 
generation to generation, and only awaiting a favorable 
opportunity to display itself. 

We thus see that superior intelligence is not a monopoly 
of the upper and middle social classes, albeit they do 
possess a distinct relative advantage in this respect. 

The next question which naturally arises is: What are 
the proportions of superiors to mediocres and inferiors 
within these clasaee? The question of inferiority need 
not long detfun us. The demands of modem life are suf- 
fici^tly great, and the social ladder works sufficiently 
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well to weed out most of the distinctly inferior indi- 
viduals who arise in the upper and middle strata of so- 
ciety by socially sterilizing them as economic faOuiee or 
by forcing them down to lower sodal levels. 

With mediocrity, however, it is qmte otiierwise. A 
glance at social statistics is enough to prove ihaX a la^ 
proportion of both the upper and middle classes must 
consist of mediocrities. Consider the relative size of 
social groups. In most Western nations from 5 to 10 
per cent of the population should certainly be counted 
as belonging to the upper social classes, while the middle 
classes (urban and rural) probably run between 20 and 
40 per cent. Now compare these figures with the matt^ 
of intelligence. We have already seen that biological, 
sociological, and psychological researches have alike re- 
vealed the fact that high intelligence is rare. The Amer- 
ican Army Intelligence Tests indicate that only i^ per 
cent of the American population are of "very superior 
inteUigence" (Grade "A"), while only 9 per cent are of 
"superior intelligence" (Grade "B"). We have also 
seen that superior intelligence is by no means exclusivdy 
confined to the upper and middle social strata. Yet, 
even if superior inteUigence were so confined, we have 
eveiy reason to believe that these strata would still con- 
sist largely of mediocrities, for the veiy simple reason 
that there would not be enough genuine si^teriors to go 
aroimd. 

This raises a third question: Within the upper sodal 
strata, what is the relative status of superiors and 
mediocres, measured by recognized staadaids of adiiev^ 
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ment and by direct influence in the community? This 
is a matter of great importance. If high intelligence be 
BO rare, it is vital to social progress, and even to social 
security, that it should function with the greatest possible 
efficiency and should exert the greatest possible effect. 
Now no unbiassed student of modem life can doubt that 
this is very far from being the case, llie melancholy 
truth is that our stock of high creative intelligence (all 
too meagre at best) is in the main imperfectly utilized. 
To be sure, tiiose pessimists who assert that it is nearly 
all wasted are wrong. Comparatively little real talent 
is wholly wasted. In advanced modem societies the 
genuine superior can usually rise, and in many fields, like 
science, art, literature, and certain of the professions, he 
may reasonably hope to rise to the veiy top. 

In other fields, however, particulaiiy in politics, finance, 
and business, this is not the case. Here, too, creative in- 
telligence does tend to rise, and sometimes rises to the 
top. But more frequently the highest posts are filled 
by essentially mediocre personalities — shrewd, aggres- 
sive, acquiedtive, yet lacking that constractive vision 
which is the birthmark of true ffKaXaeas. 

Now tiiis is a serious matter, because it Is precisely 
these fields wherein constractive leadership is supremely 
important for social prepress and social stability. His- 
tory proves conclusively that revolution3 are precipitated 
mwnly by inefficient government and unwise finance. 
Here more than anywhere else the guidance of superior 
intelligence is a vital necessity. Were our political and 
economic fife to-day guided by our beet minds, we should 
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the true nature of social revolution, the irreparable cul- 
tural and racial loeses, the terrible setback to progress, 
they will realize that all sections of the population ex- 
cept the inferior and d^enerate elements would be the 
losers, and they will resolve detenninedly to preserve 
civilization frcon disruption. 

By "information," however, I most emphatically do 
not mean "propaganda." The truth about social revo- 
lution is enough to open the eyes of all who believe in 
orderly progress; while neither aigument nor entreaty 
can convert those temperamentally predisposed to vio- 
lent subversive action. We must clearly recognize that 
there exists an irreconcilable minority of congenital revo- 
lutionists — bom rebels against civilization, who can be 
restrained only by superior force. This rebel minority 
has, however, evolved a philosophy peculiarly entidng 
in these troubled tr^isition times when discontent is 
life, old beliefs shattered, and the new goals not yet 
plainly in sight. Under these circumstances the phi- 
losophy of revolt has attracted multitudes of persons im- 
patient of present ills and grasping at the hope of violent 
short cuts to progress. This is partieulu'ly true of cer- 
tain types of emotional liberals, who play in with the 
revolutionists — and are used as eatspaws. Here we 
have the chief reasons for that idealization of revolution 
which has such a vogue in many quarters. However, 
these unwitting dupes are not at heart irreconcilable 
enemies of society. They simply do not realize that they 
we on a path which leads to chaos. If they came to real- 
ize social revolution's inevitable consequences, most of 
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them would stop aiding the revolutionists in their at- 
tacks OD society, and would join forces with those who 
are striving for constructive progress by evolutionaiy 
methods. The real revolutionists would thus be deprived 
of much of their present strength, and could be more 
easOy dealt with. 

Now this may be accomplished by infitnictive infotmar 
tion. It cannot be accompUahed by "propaganda." 
Hysterical denunciations of Bolshevism, specdaliziiig in 
atrocity stories and yams like the "nationalisation of 
women," defeat their own object. TTiey divert attention 
from fundamentals to details, generate heat without 
light, spread panic rather than resolution, and invite 
blind reaction instead of discriminating action. Such 
propaganda stirs up a multitude of silly people who run 
around looking for Communists under the bed and calling 
everybody a "Bolshevik" who happens to disagree with 
them. This modem witch-finding is not only fatuous; 
it is harmful as well. Many of those denoimced as "Bol- 
sheviks" are not g^uine social rebels at all, but people 
so harassed by social ills or personal misfortunes that 
they blindly take Bolshevism's false promises at their 
face value. These people need education, not perseco- 
tion. To dragoon and insult them simply drives them 
into the Bolsheviks' arms. The thii^ to do is to under- 
stand exactly who the real Bolsheviks are, attraid to them 
thoroughly, and then give suspects the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The real social rebels should, of course, be givoi short 
shrift. No misguided sentimentality should shield thoee 
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who plot the disruption of dviiization and the d^rada- 
tion of the race. Boasting, aa they do, that they have 
declared war upon the soci^ order, let them be taken 
at their word. These irreconcilablee ahould be carefully 
watched, strictly punished whenever they offend, and 
where anything like revolution is attempted— hunted 
down and extirpated. They who take the sword against 
Bociety must perish by society's sword. 

Yet we ahould not forget that repression, of itself, 
solves nothing. Knowing, as we do, that Bolsheviks ub 
mostly bom aod not made, we must realize that new 
social rebels will arise until their recruiting grounds are 
eliminated. When society takes in hand the betterment 
of the race, when degenerates and inferiors are no longer 
permitted to breed like lice, the floods of chao6 will soon 
diy tq>. 

Untn then repression must go on. But we must know 
exactly what we are about. Repression is a dangerous 
weapon, which should be used only within strictly de- 
fined limits — and even then with r^ret. 

Now what are the limits of represMont They are the 
limits of action. Revolutionaiy action should be in- 
stantly, Inexorably repressed. There the dead-line should 
be drawn, so clear and plain that all would know what 
treepasB means. But beyond that forbidden zone—free- 
dom I No tampering with freedom of thought under any 
dicumstances, and no ciurtailment of free speech except 
where it incites to violence and thus practically crosses 
the dead-line. 

Society should say to its discontented: "You may 
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think what you please. You may discuas what you 
please. You may advocate vrfiat you please, except it 
involve violemce, express or implied. If you preach or in- 
sinuate violence, you will be punished. K you throw 
bombs, you will be individually executed. If you tiy 
revolutions, you wiU be collectively wiped out. But so 
long as you avoid doing those forbidden things, you may 
be watdied, but you will not be interfered with." 

At this point the timid or stupid reactionwy may ex- 
claim: "But this is giving Bolshevism a chance to hide 
bdiind l^al technicalities ! " Granted. "This will allow 
revolutionists to conduct a camouflaged propaganda!" 
Granted. "The results may be dangerous I" Granted; 
all granted. And yet we cannot do otherwise, because 
all the harm the Bolsheviks m^t do by clever abuse 
of their freedom to think and speak, would be as nothing 
to the hann done by denying them that freedom. 

This harm would be manifold. In the first place, sudi 
action would tend to defeat its own object and to en- 
courage rather than suppress revolutionary unrest, be- 
cause for every camouflaged Bolshevik irtio mi^t be 
smoked out and laid by the heels ten free spirits would 
be impelled to become revolutionists, since in &&i eyes 
(singi^ paradox I) Bolshevism would be associated 
with liberty. In the sectrnd place, any serious curtul- 
ment of free speedi would render imp(»sible the formar 
tion of that intelligent public opinion which we have 
already seen to be so necessaiy for comprehending dif- 
ficulties and conceiving ^ective remedies. Lastly, such 
a policy would paralyze intellectual activity, enthrone 
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reacti<m, and block progress. To protect society from 
disn^tion, however necessary, is merely part of a larger 
whole. Social order must be preserved, because that is 
the vital prerequisite of constructive progress. But — 
conBtrucUve progress must take place. Things cannot be 
left as they are, because under present conditions we are 
headed toward racial impoverishment and cultural de- 
cline. Our chief hope for the future is the scientific spirit. 
But that spirit thrives only on unfettered knowledge and 
truth. Lacking this sustenance, it withers and decays. 
One of Bolshevism's deadly sins is its brutal crushing of 
intellectual freedom. Shall we be guilty of the very crime 
we 80 abhor in our enemies? What a wretched outcome: 
to escape liie destructive tyranny of Bolshevism oaiy 
to fall under the petrifying tyranny of bourbonism ! 

Heaven be praised, humanity is not restricted to so 
poor a choice. Another path lies open— the path of race- 
bett^ment. And science points the way. We already 
know enough to make a sure start, and increasing knowl- 
edge win guide our footst^ as we move on. That is 
the hopeful aspect of the situation. We do not have to 
guess. We know. All we need to do is to apply what 
we have already learned and keep on using our brains. 
The result will be such a combined increase of knowledge 
and creative intelligence that many problems, to-day in- 
superable, will solve themselves. 

Furthermore, science, which points the path to the 
future, gives us hope for the present as well. Materially 
the forces of chaos may still be growing, especially 
through racial impoverishment; but morally they are 
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being undermined. Science, especial^ biology, is cutting 
the ground from under their feet. Even a decade ago, 
^en erroTB like environmentalism and "natural equal- 
ity" were generally accepted, the Under-Man was able 
to make out a plausible case. To-day the baede impor- 
tance of heredity and the real nature of inferiority are 
becoming more and more widely understood and ^)- 
preciated. 

Indeed, it is this very spread of scientific truth whidi 
accounts laigely for the growing violence of social un- 
rest. Consciously or instinctively the revdution&iy 
leaders feel that the "moral imponderables" have de- 
serted them, and that they must therefore rely more 
and more upon force. Does not Bolshevism admit that 
it cannot peacefully convert the world, but can triumph 
only by the dictatorship of a rutiiless minority, destroy- 
ing whole classes, and then forcibly transforming the 
remaining population by a long process of intensive propa^ 
ganda extending perhaps for generations? What a mon- 
strous doctrine I But, also, what a monumental confession 
of morai bankniftcy! This is the counsel of deq>eration, 
not the assurance of victory. 

That which maddens Bolshevism is, however, our in- 
spiration. To us science speaks. And her words are: 
"SuTsum corda! Lift up your heartsi Have faith in 
yourselves; in your civilization; in your race. Tread 
confidently the path I have revealed to you. Ye know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free I" 



CHAPTER Vm 

NEO-AIUSTOCRACy 

Stressful transition is Uie key-^iote of our time. Ui> 
less all signs be at fault, we stand at one of those mo- 
mentous crises in history when mankiad moves from 
one well-maiked epodi into another of widely different 
character. Such crudal periods are of supreme impor- 
tance, because their outcome may determine man's course 
for many generations — ^peiliaps for many centuries. 

Transition spells struggle. And this is pre-eminently 
true of to-day. Historians of the distant future, apprads- 
ing our times, may conclude that the Great War was 
merely a symptom — an episode in a much vaster struggle 
<^ ideas and elemental forces which began long before 
the war, and lasted long after its close. Certainly such 
a conflict of ideas is to-day raging. Perhaps never in 
himian annals have principles so dissimilar striven so 
fiercely for masteiy of the coming age. 

Now in this conflict the ultimate antagonists appear 
to be bioli^y and Bolshevism: Bolshevism, the incarna- 
tion of the atavistic past; biology, the hope of a pro- 
gressive future. To call Bolshevism the incarnation of 
the past may sound paradoxical if we heed its claims to 
being ultramodern. But we have weighed those claims 
and have found them mere camouflage. What we have 
found is that Bolshevism, instead of being very new, is 
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very old, that it is the last of a long series of revolts 
by the unadaptable, inferior, and d^enerate elonents 
against civilizations which have iri^ed than and which 
they have therefore wished to destroy. The only new 
thing about Bolshevism is its "rationalizing" of rebel- 
lious emotions into an exceedingly insidious and per- 
suaave philosophy of revolt which has not merely welded 
all the real social rebels, but has also deluded many mis- 
guided dupes, blind to what Bolshevism implies. Such 
is the champion of the old, primitive past: intrenched 
behind ancient errors like environmentalism and "natural 
equality," favored by the imrest of transition times, and 
reinforced by ever-multiplying swarms of d^enerates 
and inferiors. 

Against this formidable adversary stands biology, ihe 
champion of the new. Biolt^ is one of the finest fruits 
of the modem scientific spirit. Ripened by the patient 
labors of earnest seekers ^ter truth, biology has now at- 
tained a splendid maturity. Forth from a thousand 
quiet laboratories and silrat library alcoves have emei^ed 
discoveries which may completely alter human destiny. 
These discoveries constitute the new hiohgicdL revdaium 
— the mightiest transformation of ideas that the world 
has ever seen. Here, indeed, is something new: the un- 
veiling of the mysterious life process, the discoveiy of 
the true path of pn^ress, the placing in man's hands of 
the possibility of his own perfection by methods at once 
safe and sure. Such is the young science of applied bi- 
ology; or, as it is more generally turned, "Eugenics" — 
the science of race betterment. Eugenics is, in fact. 
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evolving into a higher synthesis, drawing freely from 
other fields of knowledge like psychology and the social 
sciences, and thiis fitting itself ever more completely for 
its exalted task. 

The fundamental change of both ideas and methods 
involved in the eugenic progranune is at once apparent. 
Hitherto all political and social philosophies, however 
much they might differ among themselves, have been 
agreed on certain principles: they have all believed that 
environment was of basic importance, and they have all 
proposed to improve mankind from imthmU, by changing 
existing individtiah through the action of various political 
and social agencies. Eugenics, on the other hand, believes 
that heredity is the basic factor, and plans to improve 
the race from leithin, by determining which existing in- 
dividuals shall, and shall not, produce succeeding gen- 
erations. This means the establishment of an improved 
social selection based upon biological considerations, in- 
stead of, as hitherto, upon environmental considerations. 
Of course, this new selection would operate mainly 
throu^ the old social and political agencies; but these 
would no longer be r^arded as having specific virtue 
in themselves, and would be applied only in so far as they 
tended to better the race. Eugenics does not deny the 
effect of environment: on the contrary, it is precisely 
because of environment's bad effects upon the rafce that 
the science of eugenics has become such a vital necessity. 
What eugenics does say, however, is that environment, 
however powerful, is an indirect, secondary factor; the 
direct, primary factor being heredity. Therefore, all 
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enTiromnental influencGB should be considered vith ref- 
erence to heredity, whitdi E^ould always be the funda- 
mental consideration. Thus a new criteiion of policy 
and action is set up fof eveiy field of human activity, 
thereby involving a general revaluation of all values. 

The eugenic programme may be thus sucdnctly stated: 
"The problem of eugenics is to make such l^al, sodal, 
and economic adjustments thai (1) a larger proportion 
of superior persons will have children than at present; 
(2) that the average number of offepring of each superior . 
person will be greater than at present; (3) that the most 
inferior persons will have no (Mdren; and (4) that other 
inferior persons will have fewer children than now."^ 

Of course, eugenics does not propose to attain its ob- 
jective in a day or at a stroke. Inspired as it is by the 
scientific spirit, it believes in evolution, not revolution, 
and is thus committed to strictly evolutionary methods. 
Eugenics advocates no sudden leap into an untried Utopia; 
it desires to take no steps which have not been scien- 
tifically tested, and even then only when these have 
gained the approval of intelligent public opinion. Eu- 
genics does claim, however, that the momentous scien- 
tific discoveries of the past half century enable mankind 
to make a sound start in the process of race betterment. 
It further claims that such a start is imperative, because 
racial impoverishment is to-day going on so fast, and 
the forces of social disruption are growing so ominously, 
that delay threatens speedy disaster. 

The truth is that our race is facing the most acute crisis 

'Popenoe and Johnson, Applied Eugmia, p. t (FKfaoe). 
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in its faistoiy. The veiy progress of science, which af- 
foids our best hope for the future, has thus far rather 
intoisified the peril. Not only are all the traditional 
factors of race decadence operative, but new factors which 
may become powerful agents of race betterment are at 
present working mainly in the direction of racial decay, 
by ^}eeding up both the social sterilization of superior 
stocks and the multiplication of inferiors. The result ia 
a process of racial impoverishment, extremely rapid and 
ever accelerating. 

As the English biologist Whetham justly remarks; 
*'The sense of social responsibility, the growth of moral 
consciousness, have reached a certain point among us — 
a point that the student of sociology may well call a dan^ 
ger-poirU. If, accepting the bxirden of moulding the des- 
tinies of the race, we relieve nature of her office of 
discriminating between the fit and the unfit; if we und^- 
take the protection of the weaker members of the com- 
munity; if we assume a corporate responsibility for the 
existence of all sorts and conditions of men; then, unless 
we are prepared to cast away the labors of our forefathers 
and to vanish with the empires of the past, we must ac- 
cept the office of deciding who are the fittest to prosper 
and to leave offspring, who are the persons whose moral 
and intdlectual worth make it right that they and their 
descendants should be placed in a position of pre-eminence 
in our midst, and which are the families on whose up- 
bringing the time and money of society are best bestowed. 
We must acquiesce in the principle that the man who 
has made his five talents into ten shall profit by ihe skill 
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and enei^ he has shown, aad t^t the mac who has 
repeatedly failed to use hia one talent shall have no 
further chance of wasting Uie coiporate resources on 
himself and his desc^iduits."' 

The effect of eugenic measures in permanently lighten- 
ing social burdens should appeal strongly to a world 
Btaggering under difficulties. This does not mean that 
establishwl methods of reform should be n^lected. 
But it must be remembered that such methods, affect- 
ing as most of them do merely the environment, require 
a constant (if not increasing) expenditure to be kept up. 

To quote Whetham again: "We must recognize an 
essential difference between the two methods. To put 
it briefly, it seems as though work done by heredity was 
work done once for all. The destruction of a tainted 
stock will leave a race eternally the better for its removal, 
the breeding-out of a good strain causes an irreparable 
loss; whereas improvements due to environment alone 
require a constant expenditure of eneigy to maintain 
them in existence. The one may be compared to an ac- 
tual gain of capital as far as the human race is concerned; 
the other involves a constant expenditure of income, 
perfectly justified as long as the increase in capital is 
maintained, but unjustifiable whai capital must be drawn 
upon. . . . 

"Looking at our problem in this light, we see that 
there must be some relation between the average innate 
capacity of a nation and the ^ect likely to be produced 

and Civiliutioii," Sibbert Journal, October, 
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by the expenditure of a given amount of enei^ on im- 
proving the environment. If a race falls back in its in- 
born qualities; if, owing to the efforts of philanthropists 
and the burdens of unsoimd taxation, more of the failures 
of civilization reach maturity and parenthood, and fewer 
competent persons are brought into existence to sup- 
port them, not only has the nation less energy to use 
for the maintenance and improvement of its social con- 
ditions, but such energy as is available will produce a 
correspondingly smaller effect. The old standard can 
be maintained, if at all, only by a policy of overspending 
leading to bankruptcy. We have, in fact, conditions in 
which retrogression will set in and the environment will 
follow the heredity down-hill."* 

Another point to be emphasized is the necessity for 
seeing how environmental measures affect racial interests. 
One of the gravest objections to environmentalism is 
its tendency to look at social and political reforms as 
ends in themselves. Scrutinized from the racial view- 
point, many of these reforms reveal racially harmful 
consequences, which more than offset their beneficial as- 
pects and BO require tibeir modification in order to be 
desirable in the loi^ run. Take the matter of poor relief, 
for example. Its necessity and desirability are generally 
acknowledged. Yet, however pathetic may be the ob- 
jects of public charity, the interests of society and the 
race alike require that poor relief carry with it one im- 
perative obligation: habitual paupers should be pre- 
vented from having children. Otherwise charity will 

' Wbetham, op. eit. 
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merely mean more paupers — a result hannful and unfair 
both to the thrifty and c^uible membra^ of society ^o 
pay the taxee and to eociely itself which ou^t to expend 
its taxes as far as possible for productive purpoaea. 

Again, take the question of the "social ladder." We 
have already observed how the ability of superior in- 
dividuals to rise easily in the social scale is characteristic 
of a progressive civilization. This is something which 
no weU-informed and right-thinking man can deny. Ac- 
cordingly, the furtherance of the "career open to talent" 
is the constant solicitude of social reformers. And yet, 
here too, the racial view-point is needed. Suppose the 
" social ladder" were so perfected that virtually idl alnlity 
could be detected and raised to its proper social level. 
The immediate result would be a tremendous display 
of talent and g^us. But if this problem were consid- 
ered merely by itsdf, if no measures were devised to coim- 
teract the age-old tendency toward the social sterilization 
and elinunation of successful superiors, that display of 
talent would be but the prdude to utter racial impovraish- 
ment and irreparable racial and cultural decline. Aa 
things now stand, it u the very impetfections of the "so- 
cial ladder" which retard racial impoverishment and 
minimize its disastrous consequences. 

Remembering the necessity for viewing aH political 
and social projects in the li^t of racial consequencee, 
let us now consider the eugenic programme itself. The 
problem of race betterment consists of two distinct 
phases: the midtiplication of superior individuals and 
the elimination of inferiois — in otlier words, the exact 
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reverse of what is to-day taking place. Theee two phases 
of race betterment cleatiy require totally different meth- 
ods. The multiplication of superiors is a process (tf race 
building; the elimination of inferiors is a process of race 
deaodng. These processes are termed "Positive" and 
"N^ative" eugenics, respectively. 

Although race building is naturally of more tran- 
scendent interest than race cleansing, it is the latter that 
we win first consider. Race cleansing is the obvious 
starting-p<nnt for race betterment. Here scientific knowl- 
edge is most advanced, the need for action most apparent, 
and public opinion best informed. In fact, a b^innii^ 
has already been made. The s^regation of the insane 
and feeble-minded in public institutions is the first step 
in a campaign against d^eneracy which should extend 
rapidly as society awakens to the full gravity of the situa- 
tion. We have already seen how much graver is the prob- 
lem than has ordinarily been supposed. We now know 
that the so-called "d^nerate classes" are not sharply 
marked off froip Uie rest of the commtmity, but are 
merely the most afflicted sufferers from taints which ex- 
toid broadcast through the general population. The 
"degenerate classes" are, in fact, merely the nucleus of 
that vast "outer fringe" of mental and physical unsound- 
ness viable all the way from the unemployable "casual 
laborer" rigjit up to the "tainted genius." 

Degeneracy is thus a cancerous blight, constantly 
spreading, tainting and spoiling sound stocks, destroying 
race values, and increasing social burdens. In fact, de- 
generate not only handicaps society but threatms ita 
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veiy existence. Congenitally incapable of adjusting 
themselves to an advanced social onler, the degenerate 
inevitably become its enemies — ^particularly those "high- 
grade defectives" who are the natural fomenteis of social 
unrest. Of course, the environmentalist argues that so- 
cial unrest is due to bad social conditions, but when we 
go into the matter more deeply we find that bad con- 
ditions are due largely to bad people. The mere presraice 
of hordes of low-grade men and women condemned by 
their very natiu-es to incompetency and failure automat- 
ically engender poverty, invite exploitation, and drag 
down others just above them in the social scale. 

We thus see that our social ills are largely the product 
of degeneracy, and that the elimination of d^eneracy 
would do more than anything else to solve them. But 
degeneracy can be eliminated only by eliminating the 
d^enerat«. And this is a racial, not a social matter. 
No merely social measures can ever touch the heart of 
the problem. In fact, they tend to increase its gravity; 
because, aiming as they do to improve existing indi- 
viduals, they carry along multitudes of the imfit and 
enable them to propagate more laigely of their kind. 

If, then, society is ever to rid itself of its worst bur- 
dens, social reform must be increasingly supplemented 
by racial reform. Unfit individuals as wdl as unjust 
social conditions must be eliminated. To make a better 
world we must have better men and women. No reform 
of laws or institutions or economic systems will bring 
that better world unless it produces better men and 
women too. 
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Sodety must, therefore, grapple resolutely witii the 
problem of d^eneracy. The first step should be the pre- 
vention of aU obvious d^enerates from having children. 
This would mean, in practice, segr^ating most of them 
in institutions. Of course, that, in turn, would mean a 
great immediate expense.* But in the long run such out- 
lays would be the truest ectmomy. We have already seen 
how eiipensive d^enerates are to society. A single de- 
generate family like the Jukes may cost the state millions 
of dollars. And to these direct costs there must be added 
indirect costs which probably run to far laiger figures. 
Think of the loss to the national wealth, measured in 
mere dollars and cents, of a soimd, enei^tic stock ruined 
by an infusion of Jukes blood. Think of the immeasur- 
ably greater loss represented by a "tainted genius," his 
talents perverted from a potential social blessing into 
an actual social curse by the destructive action of a de- 
generate strain in his heredity. 

However, even if we leave all indirect damage out of 
consideration, the direct costs of d^enera<y are so ob- 
vious and so computable that, as a cold financial propor- 
tion, the flotation of public bond issues to defray the 
expenses of immediate, wholesale segregation woxUd be 
amply Justified. The consequent diminution in the 

1 Even in the moat dnliied countries only a small fraction of those who 
ahould be clearly eegiegated Are lo-dajr under inBtitutional care and thus 
debarred from all possibility of reproduction. In the United St&t«a, for 
example, which ranks rather high in this reepect, only 10 or 15 per cent 
of the obviously feeble-minded are in institutions. The reader will recall 
that, in the year 1915, out of approximately 600 living feeble-minded and 
^nleptic Jukee, only three were in ouBtodial oare. To bouse and care for 
tbe nut hosta of defectivee now at large would require from fire to ten 
^T*TiT the present number of institu^oDB. 
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numbers of paupers, vagabonds, criminals, etc., would 
unquestionably enable the State to get all its mon^ 
back with a handsome profit besides.' 

Of course, even the rigorous s^regation of all clewiy 
defective individuals now alive would not extinguish 
degeneracy. The vast "outer fringe" would for genera- 
tions produce large quotas of institutional recruits. But 
these quotas would get steadily smaller, because the 
centres of pollution would have been removed. And, 
this oDce done, the racial stream would gradually purify 
itself. Remember that race cleansuig, once done, is done 
for good and all. The whole weight of scientific evidence 
shows that degeneracy is caused, not by environmait, 
but by heredity; that the degeneracy with which we 
have to deal is an old degeneracy due to taints which 
have been carried along in the germ-plasm for generations. 
If, then, this mass of d^eneracy, the accumulation of 
centuries, could be once got rid of, it would never again 
recur. Sporadic d^enerates might now and then be 
bom, but these isolated cases, leaving no offspriiig, would 
be of n^gible importance. 

We thiis see that a general and consistent applicaticm 
of those methods which even now are approved by public 
opinion,* and are already practised on a small scale would 

' The OQst of such ioBtitutioiiB would not be u great u many paMna 
imagine. The old idea of huge barracks where the inmatef were k^ can- 
fined IB giving way to the "fann'«oloiiy" idea. Hen the patients load 
a healthful, out-of-door life, where they are not oniy contented but «ani 
much of their keep. It must be remembered that many defectlree poveM 
great physical strength and enjoy bard, muscular exertion. 

'Public opinion to-day generally approves the segr^tion at defte* 
tiTEB. The prindpal difficulty to thonnighgoing segregation is the mftttar 
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suffice to deaDse the race of its worst impurities. Of 
course, if no further methods were adopted, the process 
would be a slow one. The unsound "fringe" is so wide, 
the numbers of less obvious defectives above the present 
"committable" line are so large, and their birth-rate 
tends to be so high that unless many of these grades also 
were debarred from having children, by either segregation 
or sterilization,' at least two or three generations would 
probably elapse before the recurrent quotas of defectives 
would be markedly reduced. Meanwhile, society would 
continue to sufier from the burdens and dangers which 
wide-spread degeneracy involves. Whether these risks 
are to be run is for public opinion to decide. Public opin- 
ion is to-day probably not ready to take more than the 
"first step" suggested above: the wholesale segregation 
of our obvious defectives. This makes some advocates 
of race bettennent impatient or pessimistic. But it 
should not. Such persons should remember that the 
great thing is to make a real start in the ri^t direction. 
When that first step is once taken, the good results will 
be so obvious that public opinion will soon be ready for 
further advances along tise same line. 

One point which should hasten the conversion of public 
opinion to the eugenic programme is its profound hu- 
maneness. Eugenics is stem toward bad stocks, but to* 

> Steriliutim must not be confounded with castration. The method 
of male steriliHitioii now employed (vaaectomy) is & tiivial operation pro- 
ducing no functional diaturbonoes erf any sort, and leaving aexuai vigor 
aibaolut«ly unimpaired — except, of oouree, that reproduotion doM not 
ensue. Female ateriliiation aa now practised involvee a fairly ■erious 
operation. Other impnnred methods of stariliaation ate, htiwem, in sight 
(the X-ray, etc.). 
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ward the individual it ie always kind. When eugenics 
says "the d^enerate must be eliminated/' it refers, not 
to existing degenerates, but to their potential offspring. 
Those potential children, if eugenics has its way, will 
never be. This supreme object once accomplished, how- 
ever, there is eveiy reason why the defective individual 
should be treated with all possible conaderation. In 
fact, in a society animated by eugenic principles, de- 
generates, and inferiors generally, would be treated far 
better than they are to-day; because such a sodety would 
not have to fear that more charity would spell more in- 
feriors. It would also be more inclined to a kindly atti- 
tude because it would realize that defects are due to 
heredity and that bad germ-plasm can be neither 
punished nor reformed. 

Furthermore, the very converaon of public opinion 
to the eiigenic view-point would itself tend powerfully to 
purify the race by voluntary action. L^al measures 
like segr^ation and sterilization would apply in prac- 
tice only to the most inferior dements, whose lack of in- 
teUigence and self-control render them incapable of ap- 
preciating the interests of society and thi:i3 make legal 
compulsion necessary. The higher grades of unsoundness 
would not be directly affected. Right here, however, the 
pressure of enlightened public opinion would come into 
play. Later on we shall consider the full implications of 
the development in the general population of a true racial 
consciousness— what may be termed a "eugenic con- 
science." Suffice it here to say that the existence of such 
tax attitude would eliminate the higher grades of mental 
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defect by voluntary action as rapidly as the acuter gradee 
were being eliminated by legal action. In a society ani- 
mated by a eugenic conscience the begetting of unsound 
children would be r^arded with horror, and public opin- 
ion would instinctively set up strong social taboos which 
would effectively restrain all except reckless and anti- 
social individuals— who, of course, would be restrained 
bylaw. 

Such social taboos would not, however, mean wholesale 
ceHbacy. In the first place, a large proportion of those 
persons who carry hereditary taints in their germ-plasm 
cany them in latent form. These latent or "recessive" 
taints do their beareiB person^y no barm, and in most 
cases will not appear in their children unless the bearers 
marry persons carrying like taints. By avoiding unions 
with these particular people, not only will sound children 
be reasonably assured by wise matings, but the taints 
themselves will ordinarily be bred out of the stock in a 
couple of generations, and the germ-plasm will thus be 
puiified. Furthermore, even those persona who carry 
taints which make parenthood inadvisable need not be 
debarred from marriage. The sole limitation would be 
that they should have no children. And this will be per- 
fectly feasible, because, when pubUc opinion acquires 
the racial view-point, the present silly and vicious atti- 
tude toward birth control will be abandoned, and un- 
desirable children will not be conceived. 

By the combination of legal, social, and individual 
action above described, the problems of d^eneracy and 
inferiority, attacked both from above and (nm below, 
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would Bteadfly dimiiUBh, and the racial stream would be 
aa steadfly purified. The point to be emphasized is that 
this can be effected almost whoify by a broader and more 
intelligent application of processes already operating and 
already widely sanctioned by public opnnion. S^r^a- 
tion of defectives, appredation of racial priodples, wise 
marriage selection, birth ctmtrol: these are the main 
items in the programme of race purification. This pro- 
gramme is thus seen to be strictly evolutionaiy and es- 
sentially conservative. The first steps are so ample and 
80 obvious that they can be taken without any notable 
change in our social or legal standards, and without any 
real offense to intelligent public opim<m. Further steps 
can safely be left to the future, and there is good reason 
to beheve that those steps will be taken far socmer than 
is generally imagined, because the good results of the 
first steps will be so apparent and so convincing. 

Such, briefly, is the process of race cleansing known 
as "n^ative" eugenics. Many earnest befievers in race 
betterment are inclined to minimize eugenics' "n^;a- 
tive" aspect. Such persons declare that the vital prob- 
lem is the increase of superiors, and that the "positive" 
{biases of the eugenic programme must, therefore, be 
equally emphasized from the start. 

Now in this I think they are mistaken. Of course, the 
increase of superior types is an absolute prerequisite to 
the perfecting of the race. But race perfecting is a much 
more difficult matter than race cleansing and involves 
measures for most of which public opinion is not yet pre- 
pared. Also, besides questions of expediency, there is 
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tke more fundameatal point that race cleamdng wiQ do 
more than anjrtbmg else to assure that social and intel- 
lectufJ stability which will constitute the sure foundation 
on which race building can take place. 

In conddering the problems of d^eneracy and in- 
feriority, many eugeniste are apt to fix their attention 
upon the so-called "defective classes," and to r^ard 
them as a separate problem. This is, of cotirse, not so. 
The defective classes are not sundered from the rest of 
society; they are merely the acutest sufferers from de- 
fects whichj in lesser degree, spread broadcast throu^ 
the general population. These defects, continually 
^reading and infecting sound stocks, set up strains, dis- 
cords, and limitations of character and personality of 
every kind and description. Consequently, the elimina- 
tion of morbidity, of weakness, of imintelligence, would 
work wonders not only in harmonizing and stabilizing 
individual personahties, but also in harmonizing and 
stabilizing society itself. 

Picture a society where the overwhelming majority 
of the population possessed sound minds in sound bodies; 
where the "tainted genius" and the "unemployable" 
wastrel were alike virtually unknown. Even though the 
bulk of the population were still of mediocre intelligence, 
the gain for both stability and progress would be enor- 
mous. The elimination of neurotic, irrational, vicious 
personahties, weak-brained and weak-willed, would ren- 
der social cataclysms impossible; because even those who 
could not think far would tend to think straight, and 
would realize that social disruption could not really bene- 
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fit any one who stood to gain by social order and progress. 
Of couree, the mediocre masses would be decidedly con- 
servative and would hold back progress; but their con- 
servatism would be much more leavened by common 
sense, co-operation, and public ^irit than is now the 
case, and constructive proposals would thus get a fairer 
hearing and stand a better chance of adoption. 

Now when we contrast this picture with our present- 
day world, disorganized, seething, threatened with down- 
right chaos, I submit that some such stabilization as I 
have described must first be attained before we can de- 
vote ourselves to creating a super race. Our particular 
job is stopping the prodigious spread of inferiority which 
is now going on. We may be losing our best stocks, but 
we are losing them much more slowly than we are multi- 
plying our worst. Our study of differential birth-rates' 
showed us that if these remain unchanged our most in- 
telligent stocks will diminish from one-third to two-thirds 
in the next hundred years; it also showed that our least 
intelligent stocks will increase from six to tenfold in the 
same time. Obviously, it is this prodigious spawning of 
inferiors which must at all costs be prevented if society 
is to be saved from disruption and dissolution. Race 
cleansing is apparently the only thing that can stop it. 
Therefore, race cleansing must be our first concern. 

Of course, this does not mean that race building 

should be neglected. On the contrary, we should be 

thinking hard along those lines. Only, for the immediate 

present, we should concentrate oxu- enei^es upon the 

> In Chapter m. 
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preesiiig problem of degeneracy until we have actually 
in operation l^al measures which will fairly promise to 
get it under control. Meanwhile, the very fact that we 
are thinking eugenically at all will of itself produce im- 
portant positive results. These may not take the form 
of l^al enactments, but they will be powerfully reflected 
in changed ideals and standards of social conduct. The 
development of that "eugenic conscience" which, as we 
have already seen, promises to play so important a part 
in the elimination of the higher grades of degeneracy, 
will also impel the well-endowed to raise larger famihcs, 
prefer children to luxuries, and discriminate between the 
hi^ cost of living and the cost of high living. People 
will think less about "rights" and more about "duties," 
will come to consider their race much as they do their 
country, and will make sacrifices for posterity such as 
they now make for patriotism. 

In fact, such an attitude will soon render public opinion 
ripe for considering definite eugenic measures of a con- 
structive character. One of these measures, which is 
^ already foreshadowed, is a remission of taxation propor^ 
_ tionate to the number of children in families.' Later on 
society may offer rewards for the production of desirable 
children. Such action will, however, have to be very 
carefully safe^arded. Any indiscriminate subsidizing of 
laige families regardless of their racial value would be 
extremely disastrous. It would mean merely another 

1 For cacample: The United States Federal Income Tea grants a laiger 
exemption to manied than to single peraons, and allows further deduo- 
tioDB lot "depeodeDta," indudiiig, of course, minor children. 
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tax burden upon the thrifty and c^utble for the stimu- 
lation of the unfit — who need no stimulating I Only 
where the racial superiority of ihe couples in question is 
clearly apparent, as shown by proven ability, psydiolog- 
ical tests, and sound heredity, should such subsidies be 
granted. 

These and a few other kindred matters are probably 
the cmly definitely constructive I^;al measures for i^ch 
public opinion is even partially prepared. But there is 
nothing discouraging in tiiat. The great thing, as al- 
ready stated, is to get people thinking racially. With 
the development of a "eugenic conscience" and the curb- 
ing of d^eueracy, plans for race buildit^ will almost 
formulate themselves. There is the inestimable advan- 
tage of a movement based on the evolutionary principle 
and inspired by the scientific spirit. Such a movement 
does not, Hke a scheme for Utopia, have to spring forth 
in detailed perfection from the imaginatitm of its creator 
like Minerva from the brow of Zeua. On tiae o<mtrai7, 
it can evolve, steadily but surely, moving along many 
lines, testing its own soundness at evoy step, and win- 
ning favor by proofs instead of promises. 

"There are several routes on which one can proceed 
with the confidence that, if no one of them is the main 
road, at least it is likely to lead into the latter at some 
time. Fortunately, eugenics is, paradoxical as it may 
seem, able to advance on all these paths at once; for it 
proposes no definite goal, it sets up no one standard to 
which it would make the human race ccmform. Taking 
man as it finds him, it proposes to multiply aU the t^pee 
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that have be^ found by past experience or present naetm 
to be of most value to society. Not only would it multi- 
ply them in numbers, but also in efficiency, in capacity 
to serve the nuse. 

"By so doing, it undoubtedly fulfils the reqiiirementfl 
of that popular phHosophy which holds the aim of so- 
ciety to be the greatest happiness for the greatest num- 
ber, or, more definitely, the increase of the totality of 
human happiness. To cause not to exist those who would 
be doomed from birth to give only unhappiness to them- 
selves and those about them; to increase the number of 
those in whom useful phyedcal and mental traits are well 
developed; to bring about an increase in the number of 
eneigetic altruists and a decrease in the number of the 
antisocial and defective; surely such an undertaking will 
come nearer to increasing the happiness of the greatest 
mmiber than fwill any temporary social palliative, any 
ointment for incurable social wounds."' 

If social stability can be maintained and a cataclymn 
averted, there is every reason to believe that our world 
will soon take a decided turn for the better. The new 
biological revelation is already accepted by large num- 
bers of thinking men and women all over the civilized 
world, and when it becomes firmly fixed in the popular 
consciotisness it will wori£ a literally amazing transforma- 
tion in the ordering of the world's affairs. 

For race betterment is such an intensely practical 
matter! When peoples come to realize that the quality 
of the population is the soiirce of all their prosperity, 

> Popmoe umI Johnaon, ApfHtd Bvgenia, p. 165. 
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progress, security, and even existence; when they realize 
that a angle genius may be worth more in actual doUars 
than a dozen gold-mines, while, conTersely, racial de- 
cadence spells material impoverishment and cultural 
decay; when such things are really bdieved, we shall see 
eugenics actually moulding social programmes and polit- 
ical policies. 

And, as already stated, there is much evidence to show 
that this may happen sooner than is now imagined. 
Many believers in race betterment are unduly pesmmistic. 
Of course, their pessimism is quite natural. Realizing as 
they do the supreme importance of the eugenic idea, its 
progress seems to them unconscionably slow. To the 
student of history, however, its progress seems extraor- 
dinarily rapid. Only twenty years ago eugenics was 
virtually unknown outside of a few sdentific circles. To- 
day it has won a firm footing with the intellectual ^te 
of every civilized land and has gained the interested 
attention of public opinion. Histoiy shows that when 
an idea has reached this point it tends to spread with 
ever-accelerating rapidity. In my opinion, then, eu- 
genists, whether laboring in the abstract field of research 
for the further elucidation of the idea or engaged in en- 
lightening pubUc opinion, may one and all look forward 
hopefully to the operation of a sort of "law of increaaiDg 
returns" that will yield results as surprising as th^ are 
ben^cent as the next few decades roll on. 

The one deadly peril to the cause of race betterment 
is the possibihty of social disruption by the antisodal 
elements — instinctively hostile to eugenics as they are 
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to every other phase of progressive dvilization. If thia 
peril can be averted, the triumph of race betterment is 
practically certain, became eugenics can " ddiver the gooda." 
When public opinion once realizes this, public opinion 
will be not merely willing but anxious that the goods be 
delivered. When society realizes the incalculable value 
of superior stocks, it will take precious good care that 
its racial treasures are preserved and fostered. Superior 
stock will then be cherished, not only for its high average 
value, but becaxue it is also the seed-bed from which 
alone can arise those rare personalities of genius who 
tower like mountain peaks above the human plain and 
to whose creative influence progress is primarily due. 

The people which fosters its superior stocks will be 
thus twice blessed. In the first place, such stocks will 
produce, generation after generation, an unfailing suppty 
of men and women of ability, of energy, of civic worth, 
who will leaven sodety and advance every field of hu- 
man endeavor. And, in addition to all this, those same 
stocks will from time to time produce a "genius" — one 
of those infinitely rare but infinite^ precious minds which 
change man's destiny and whose names reverberate 
athwart the ages. 

"Every race requires leaders. These leaders ai^ear 
from time to time, and enou^ is now known about eu- 
genics to show that their appearance is frequently {we- 
dictable, not accidental. It is possible to have them 
appear more frequently; and, in addition, to raise the 
level of the whole race, making the entire nation happier 
and more useful. These are the great tasks of eugenics. 
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America needs more families like that old Puritan strain 
which is one of eugenics' familiar examples : 

"At their head stands Jonathan Edwards, and bdiiod 
him an array of his descendants numbering, in the year 
1900, 1,304, (^ whcHU 1,295 were college graduates; 13 
presdents of our greatest cdleges; 65 profeasoni in col- 
legee, besides many principals of other important edu- 
cational institutions; 60 physicians, many of whom were 
eminent; 100 and more cleigymen, missionariea, or theo- 
logicfJ profeasore; 75 were officers in the army and navy; 
60 prominent authors and writers, by whcnn 135 books 
of m^t were written and published and 18 important 
periodicals edited; 33 American States and sevotil for^ 
eign countries have profited by the baieficent influences 
of thdr eminent activity; 100 and more were lawyos, 
of whom one was our most eminent professor of law; 
30 were judges; 80 held public office, of whom one waa 
vice-president of the United States; 3 were United States 
senators; several were governors, members of Coogrees, 
framers of State consitutions, mayors of cities, and minis- 
ters to fore^ coiuts; one was president of the Pacific 
M^ Steamship Company; 15 railroads, many banks, 
insurance companies, and large industrial enterprises 
have been indebted to tix&T management. Almost if 
not every department of socifd progress, and of the pubUc 
weal has felt the impulse of this healthy and long-lived 
family. It is not known that any one of them was ever 
convicted of crime." * 

Such is the record of the Jonathan Edwards strain. 
* Fopeooe and Johnson, pp. 161-1Q2. 
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Now compare it with the Jukes strain.' Edwarda vs. 
Jukes t Faced by such evidence, can public opinion re- 
main much longer blind to the enormous innate differ- 
ences between human stocks? 

The Edwards family record illustrates a principle of 
vital importance: the infinite diversity of ability. Many 
ill-informed or prejudiced critics have asserted that eu- 
genics visualizes a specific type of "superman" and wants 
to "breed for pointa." This is arruit nonsense. No real 
eugenist wants to do anything of the sort, for the veiy 
good reason that the ei^enist realizes better than any 
one else that the fundamental quality of superior germ- 
plasm is its generaliixd a-eative urge— expresaiog itself in 
a multitude of specific activities. 

What eugenics wants is "more physically sound men 
and women wiih greater abUUy in any vahtabU toay. 
Whatever the actual goal of evolution may be, it can 
hardly be assumed by any except the professional pes- 
simist that a race made up of such men and women is 
going to be handicapped by their presoice. 

"The correlation of abilities is as well attested as any 
fact in psychology. Those who decry eugenics on the 
ground that it is impossible to establish any 'standard 
of perfection,' since society needs many diverse kinds of 
people, are overlooking this fact. Any plan which in- 
creases the production of children in able families of vari- 
ous types will thereby produce more ability of all kinds, 
since if a family is particular^ gifted in one way, it is 
likely to be gifted above the average in several other 
desirable ways. 

> See Chivter III. 
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"Eugenics sets up no q)ecific supennan, aa a ^pe to 
which the rest of the race mast be made to conform. It 
is not looking forward to the cessation of its work in a 
ei^enic m j n ennn im. It is a perpetual process, which seeks 
only to raise the level of the race by the production of 
fewer people with physical and mental defects, and more 
people with physical and moital excellences. Such a 
race shoiild be able to perpetuate itsdf , to subdue na- 
ture, to improve its environment progressively; its mem- 
bers should be happy and productive. To establish such 
a goal seems justified by the knowledge of evolution which 
is now available; and to make progress toward it is pos- 
sible."' 

The eugenic ideal is thus seen to be an eoer^perfecting 
super race. Not the "superman" of Nietzsche — that 
brilliant yet baleful vision of a master caste, blooming 
like a gorgeous but parasitic orchid on a rotting trunk of 
servile degradation; but a super race, cleansing itaelf 
throughoui by the elimination of its defects, and raising 
itself thraughovi by the cultivation of its qualities. 

Such a race will imply a new civilization. Of couise, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, neither 
this race nor tiiis civilization can come to-day or to-mor- 
row—perhaps not for many generations; because, like 
all really enduring creations, they will be the products 
of a progressive, evolutionfuy process, not of flaming 
revolution or numbing reaction. 

Yet this evolutionary process, however gradual, must 
ultimately produce changes almost beyond our dreams. 

■ Popenoe and Johnaon, p. 1 flO, 
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Eveiy [diaoe of human existence will be transfoniied: 
laws and customs, arts and sdences, ideas and ideals, 
even man's conception of the Infinite. 

How shall we characterize this society of the future? 
I believe it may be beet visualized by one word: Neo- 
Aristocracy. The ideal of race perfection combines and 
harmonizes into a higher synthesis the hitherto conflict 
ing ideas of aristocracy and democracy. I am here re- 
ferring not to the specific pohtical aspects wiueh those 
ideas have at various times assumed, but to their broader 
aspects as philosophies of life and conduct. 

Viewed in this fimdamental light, we see democrat^ 
based upon the concept of hxnnan timilarity, and aris- 
tocracy based upon the concept of human differentiation. 
Of course, both concepts are, in a sense, valid. Compared 
to the vast differences between mankind and other life 
forms, human differences sink into insignificance and 
mankind appears a substanlial unity. Compared with 
each other, the wide differences between men themselves 
stand out, and mankind becomes an almost infinite di- 
veimty. 

If these distinctions had been dearly recognized, de- 
mocracy and aristocracy would have been viewni as 
parts of a la^er truth, and there might have been no 
deep antagonism between tiiem. Unfortunatefy, both 
concepts were formulated long agp, when science was in 
its infancy and when the laws of life were virtually un- 
known. Accordingly, both were founded largely on false 
notions: democracy upon the fallacy of natural eqiudiiy; 
aristocracy upon the fallat^ (rf arttficied inequality. 
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Thiis based on error, both democracy and aiistocracy 
worked badly in practice: democracy t^iding to pro- 
duce a destructive, levelling equality; ariBtocracy tend- 
ing to produce an unjust, oppressive inequality. This 
merely increased the antagonism between the two sys- 
tems; because one was continually invoked to cure the 
harm wrought by the other, and because social ills were 
ascribed excluavely to the defeated party, instead of 
being diagnosed as a joint product. 

For the past half century the democratic idea has 
gained an unparalleled ascendancy in the world, while 
the aristocratic idea has been eorrespondingly discredited. 
Indeed, so complete has been democracy's triumph that 
it has been accorded a superetitious veneration, and any 
criticism of its fundamental perfection is widely regarded 
as a sort of l^se-majest^ or even heresy. 

Now, this is an unhealthy state of affairs, because the 
democratic idea is not perfect but is a mixture of truth 
with errors like "natural equity" which modem science 
has proved to be cleuly unsound. Such a situation ia 
unworthy of an age claiming to be inspired by that scien- 
tific spirit whose basic quality is unflinching love of truth. 
Ill a scientific age no idea should be sacrosanct, no 
facts above analysis and criticism. Of course, criticism 
and analysis should be measured and scientific — not 
mere outbursts of emotion. Traditional ideas should 
receive just consideration, with due regard for the fact 
that they must contain much truth to have established 
and maintained themselves. In like manner, new ideas 
should also reoeive just coDsideratitHi so long as thdr 
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advocates strive to persuade people and do not tiy to 
knock their brains out. But, new or old, no idea should 
be made a fetich— and democracy is no exception to the 
rule. As an idea, democracy should be thoughtfully, 
evert Feq>ectfully, coosideTed, as something which con- 
tains a deal of truth, and which has done much good in 
the world. As a fetich, democracy has no more virtue 
than Mumbo-Jumbo or a West African ju-ju. 

The fact ia that modem science is unquestionably 
bringing the democratic dogma imder review. And it 
is high time that scientists said so frankly. Nothing 
would be more laug^ble, if it were not so pathetic, than 
the way scientists interlard their writmgs (which clearly 
imply criticism of the democratic philosophy) with asides 
like: "Of course, this isn't really against democrat^, 
you know." 

Now these little pinches of incense cast upon the demo 
cratic altar may keep near-heretics in good standing. 
But it is unworthy of the scientific spirit, and (what is 
more important) it seriously retards progress. Genuine 
progress results from combining old and new truth into a 
higher E^thesis which, boimd by inherent affinity, will, 
like a chemical combination, "stay put." Arbitrarily 
coupling truth and error, however, results in something 
which compares, not to chemical ayntheas, but to a me- 
chanical mixture about as stable as oil and water, which 
will be forever separating and must be continually shaken 
up. Obviously, out of such a mixture no new syntbeas 
can ever come. 

When, ther^ore, believeis in race betterment are ao- 
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cused of being "undemocratic," they ^ould 
"Right you are I Science, ee^>ecially biology, has dia- 
dosed the faloty of certain ideas like 'natural equality,' 
and the omnipotoioe of environm^it, on which the demo- 
cratic concept is largely baaed. We aim to take the sound 
elements in both the traditional democratic and aristo- 
cratic philosophies and combine them in a higher syn- 
thesis — a new philoeophy worthy dt the race and the 
dvihzatitm that we visualize." 

Of course, it may be asked why, if this new philosophy 
is such a synthesis, it might not be called "Axisto-demoo- 
racy," or even "Neo-Democnuy." To which I would 
answer titat I have no basic objection, provided we all 
agree on the facts. Labels matter comparatively htUe. 
It is the things labelled which count. 

Yet, after all, labels do have a certain value. If they 
mean precisely what they say, this in turn means exact 
information as to the facts and hence avoids the pos- 
Gobility of unsound reasoning based on faulty premises. 
Now I believe tiiat, ^crr the time being at any rate, the new 
philosophy should be called "Neo- Aristocracy"; be- 
cause it involves first of all the disestablishmoit of the 
democratic cult and the rehabilitation of the discredited 
aristocratic idea. For, despite its many unsound ele- 
ments, the aristocratic idea does contain something en- 
•nohlmg, which must be preserved and incorporated into 
the philosophy of the morrow. To-day, therefore, the 
value of the aristocratic principle should be emphasized 
as a healthy intellectual reaction against the overweenii^ 
preponderance of the democratic idea. Generations 
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hence, when the elimination of d^eneracy, and even of 
mediocrity ahaH have produced aomeUiing like generalised 
superiority, the ^>proach to real equality between nun 
wfll have become bo evident that thedr philosophy of life 
may better be tanned "Neo-Democracy." Otiier times, 
other faBhions. Let us not usuip the future. 

One last point should be carefully noted. When I 
speak of Neo-Aristocnuy as ^iplicable to-day, I reler 
to outlook, not practice. At present no baedo politioal 
changes are either posEuble or desirable. Certainly, taay 
thought of our existing social upp^ daasee as "Neo- 
Aristocracies" would be, to put it mildly, a bad j(^. 
We have aheady seen that, while these daases do vat- 
questionably contain the largest percentage of superior 
strains, they are yet loaded down with mediocrities and 
are peppered with d^enerates and inferiors. We must 
absolutdy banish the notion that Neo-Aristocracy wiD 
perpetiiate that cardinal vice of traditicaial aristocracy 
— caste. Ckiases there probably will be; but these classes, 
however defined their functions, will be extreme^ fluid 
as regards the individuals who compose them. No true 
superior, wherever bom, will be denied admisdon to ibe 
highest class; no person, wherever bom, can stay in a 
class imless he measures up to specifications. 

The attainment of Neo-Aristocracy implies a kmg 
political evolution, the exact course of which is probably 
impredictable. However, a recognition of the goal and 
of the fundamental principles involved should help us 
on our way. 

That way will assuredly be long. At best, it will prob* 
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ably take many generations. It may take many cen- 
turiefl. Who knows whether our present hopes are not 
dreams; whether the forces of dbaoB will not disrupt 
civilization and plunge us into a "Dark Age." 

Well, even so, there would be left us — faith. For, may 
we not believe that those majestic laws of life which now 
stand revealed will no more pass utterly from human 
ken than have oth^ great discoveries like the sowing of 
grain and the contrcd of fire? And, therefore, may we 
not hope that, if not to-day, then in some better time, 
the race will insure its own regeneration? To doubt 
this would be to deny that mysterioiis, primal urge which, 
raising man fivm the beast, lifts his eyes to the stars. 
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